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Preface 


This book is the second volume of our introductory text on Space Plasma Physics. The 
first volume is published under the title Basic Space Plasma Physics and covers the 
more fundamental aspects, i.e., single particle dynamics, fluid equilibria, and waves in 
space plasmas. This second volume extends the material to the more advanced fields of 
plasma instabilities and nonlinear effects. 

Actually, there are already a number of monographs, where the general nonlinear 
plasma methods are described in considerable detail. But many of these books are 
quite specialized. The present book selects those methods, which are applied in space 
plasma physics, and, on the expense of detailedness, tries to make them accessible to 
the more practically oriented student and researcher by putting the new achievements 
and methods into the context of general space physics. 

The first part of the book is concerned with the evolution of linear instabilities in 
plasmas. Instabilities have turned out to be the most interesting and important phenom- 
ena in physics. They arise when free energy has accumulated in a system which the 
system wants to get rid of. In plasma physics there is a multitude of reasons for the 
excitation of instabilities. Inhomogeneities may evolve both in real space and in veloc- 
ity space. These inhomogeneities lead to the generation of instabilities as a first linear 
and straightforward reaction of the plasma to such deviations from thermal equilibrium. 
The first chapters cover a representative selection of the many possible macro- and mi- 
croinstabilities in space plasmas, from the Rayleigh-Taylor and Kelvin-Helmholtz to 
electrostatic and electromagnetic kinetic instabilities. Their quasilinear stabilization 
and nonlinear evolution and their application to space physics problems is treated. 

As a natural extension of the linear evolution, nonlinear effects do inevitably 
evolve in an unstable plasma, simply because an instability cannot persist forever but 
will exhaust the available free energy. Therefore all instabilities are followed by nonlin- 
ear evolution. The second part of the book, the chapters on nonlinear effects, can only 
give an overview about the vast field of nonlinearities. These chapters include the non- 
linear evolution of single waves, weak turbulence, and strong turbulence, all presented 
from the view-point of their relevance for space plasma physics. Special topics include 
soliton formation, caviton collapse, anomalous transport, auroral particle acceleration, 
and elements of the theory of collisionless shocks. 
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Linear theory occupies about half of the book. The second half reviews nonlinear 
theory as systematically as possible, given the restricted space. The last chapter presents 
a number of applications. The reader may find our selection a bit unsystematic, but we 
have chosen to select only those which, in our opinion, demonstrate the currently more 
important aspects of space physics. There are many other small effects which need to be 
treated using nonlinear theory, but have been neglected here, since we did not find them 
fundamental enough to be included in a textbook like the present one. Nevertheless, we 
hope that the reader will find the book useful as a guide to unstable and nonlinear space 
plasma physics, giving him a taste of the complexity of the problems. 

Since space plasma physics has in the past served as a reservoir of ideas and tools 
also for astrophysics, the present volume will certainly be useful for the needs of a 
course in non-relativistic plasma astrophysics and for scientists working in this field. 
With a slight extension to the parameter ranges of astrophysical objects most of the 
instabilities and nonlinear effects do also apply to astrophysics, as long as high-energy 
effects and relativistic temperatures are not important. 

It is a pleasure to thank Rosmarie Mayr-Ihbe for turning our often rough sketches 
into the figures contained in this book and Thomas Bauer, Anja Czaykowska, Thomas 
Leutschacher, Reiner Lottermoser, and especially Joachim Vogt for carefully reading 
the manuscript. We gratefully acknowledge the continuous support of Gerhard Haeren- 
del, Gregor Morfill and Heinrich Soffel. 

Last not least, we would like to mention that we have profited from many books 
and reviews on plasma and space physics. References to most of them have been in- 
cluded into the suggestions for further reading at the end of each chapter. These sug- 
gestions, however, do not include the large number of original papers, which we made 
use of and are indebted to. 

We have made every effort to make the text error-free in this revised edition; unfor- 
tunately this is a never ending task. We hope that the readers will kindly inform us about 
misprints and errors, preferentially by electronic mail to baumjohann @ oeaw.ac.at. 
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1. Introduction 


Space physics is to a large part plasma physics. This was realized already in the first 
half of this century, when plasma physics started as an own field of research and when 
one began to understand geomagnetic phenomena as effects caused by processes in the 
uppermost atmosphere, the ionosphere and the interplanetary space. Magnetic storms, 
bay disturbances, substorms, pulsations and so on were found to have their sources in 
the ionized matter surrounding the Earth. 

In our companion volume, Basic Space Plasma Physics, we have presented its 
concepts, the basic processes and the basic observations. The present volume builds on 
the level achieved therein and proceeds into the domain of instabilities and nonlinear 
effects in collisionless space plasmas. In this introduction we review some of the very 
basics from the companion volume. 


1.1. Plasma Properties 


Classical non-relativistic plasmas are defined as quasineutral, i.e., in a global sense non- 
charged mixtures of gases of negatively charged electrons and positive ions, containing 
very large numbers of particles such that it is possible to define quantities like number 
densities, ns, thermal velocities, vins, bulk velocities, v., pressures, ps, temperatures, 
T;, and so on. Viewed from kinetic theory, it must be possible to define a distribution 
function, f,(x, v, t), for each species s = e, i (electrons, ions) in the plasma such that it 
gives the probability of finding a certain number of particles in the phase space interval 
[x,v;x + dx,v + dv]. If this is the case, any microscopic electric fields of a test 
charge in the plasma, i.e., of every point charge or every particle in the plasma, will be 
screened out by the Coulomb fields of the many other charges over the distance of a 
Debye length given in Eq. (1.1.3) of our companion book (equation numbers from that 
volume are prefixed by the roman numeral). Here it is written for the particle species s 


1/2 
Nae ea (1.1) 
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where kg is the Boltzmann constant. The Debye length of electrons is abbreviated as 
Ap = Ape throughout this book. The condition for considering a group of particles to 
constitute a plasma is then that the number of particles in the Debye sphere is large, or 
after Eq. (1.1.5) that the plasma parameter 


A=n.d\5, > 1 (1.2) 


In this book we deal mainly with collisionless plasmas. These are plasmas where the 
Coulomb collision time, Te = 1/ve, is much longer than any other characteristic time of 
variation in the plasma. The quantity ve is the collision frequency between the particles. 
For Coulomb collisions between electrons and ions it has been derived in Eq. (1.4.9) of 
our companion volume, Basic Space Plasma Physics. Plasmas are collisional if 


W K Ve (1.3) 


where w is the frequency of the variation under consideration. 
Plasmas, in general, have a number of such characteristic frequencies. The most 
fundamental one is the plasma frequency of a species s 


2\1/2 
Wns = (=£) (1.4) 


It increases with charge, qs, and density, ns, but decreases with increasing mass, Ms, 
of the particle species. It gives the frequency of oscillation of a column of particles 
of species s against the background plasma consisting of all other plasma populations. 
Thus it is the characteristic frequency by which quasineutrality in a plasma can be 
violated if no external electric field is applied to the plasma. The electron plasma fre- 
quency is the highest plasma frequency, since the electron mass is small and, further- 
more, quasi-neutrality requires ne = J; n;. Between the plasma frequency and the 
thermal velocity of a species there is the simple relation 


Uths = WpsADs (1.5) 


Magnetized plasmas have another fundamental frequency, the cyclotron frequency given 
in Eq. (1.2.12). For a magnetic field of strength B this frequency is 


qsB 
Ws = 


(1.6) 
Ms 

The cyclotron frequency increases with magnetic field and charge, but, as in the case 

of the plasma frequency, heavier particles have a lower cyclotron frequency. Physically 

the cyclotron frequency counts the rotations of the charge around a magnetic field line 

in its gyromotion (see Sec. 2.2 of Basic Space Plasma Physics). A given plasma particle 
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population can be considered to be magnetized if its cyclotron frequency is larger than 
the frequency of any variation applied to the plasma, wgs >> w. In the opposite case, 
when its cyclotron frequency is low, this particular species behaves as if the plasma 
would not contain a magnetic field. Because of the different particle masses, different 
plasma components may have a different magnetization behavior for a given variation 
frequency, w. 

As with the plasma frequency, there is a relation between the thermal velocity of a 
species and the cyclotron frequency of its particles 


Uths = WgsT gs (1.7) 


This equation defines the gyroradius, rgs, of species s. 

The gyroradius given above is actually the thermal gyroradius, because it is defined 
through the thermal velocity of the species. It is the average gyroradius of the particles 
of the particular species. Of course, each particle has its own gyroradius, depending on 
its velocity component perpendicular to the magnetic field. The gyroradius increases 
with velocity and also with mass or, better, it increases with particle energy. Energetic 
particles thus have large gyroradii. 

Finally, we introduce one particular important quantity used in plasma physics, 
i.e., the ratio of thermal-to-magnetic energy density, the so-called plasma beta 


_ nkpl 
P= B oes 


This ratio tells us whether the plasma is dominated by the thermal pressure or if the 
magnetic field dominates the dynamics of the plasma. Clearly, for 6 > 1 the former 
case is realized, and the magnetic field plays a relatively subordinate role, while in the 
opposite case, when 8 < 1, the magnetic field governs the dynamics of the plasma. 


1.2. Particle Motions 


Single particle motion in a plasma is naturally strongly distorted by the presence of all 
the other particles, the propagation of disturbances across a plasma, and a number of 
other effects. However, due to the Debye screening, the particles move approximately 
freely in a dilute collisionless and hot plasma for distances larger than one Debye length. 
One can assume that the small distortions of the particles caused by their participation 
in the Debye screening of the Coulomb fields of the other particles they pass along in 
their motion will in the average be small and will constitute only negligible wiggles 
around their collisionless orbits. This kind of wiggling in a more precise theory can be 
described by the thermal fluctuations of the particle density and velocity. 
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Within these assumptions it is possible to calculate the particle orbits. The particle 
orbits satisfy the single particle equation of motion in which all the collisional inter- 
actions with other particles and fields are neglected. Given external magnetic, B, and 
electric fields, E, this equation of motion reads 


meV aB +v, x B) (1.9) 


The motion of the particles along the field lines is independent of the magnetic field 
and, in the absence of a parallel electric field component, Æ, = 0, the parallel particle 
velocity remains constant, v,; = const. 

The transverse particle motion can be split into a number of independent veloci- 
ties if it is assumed that the gyromotion is sufficiently fast with respect to a bulk speed 
perpendicular to the magnetic field (see Chap. 2 of Basic Space Plasma Physics). Av- 
eraging over the circular gyromotion, the particle itself can be replaced by its guiding 
center, i.e., the center of its gyrocircle. 

The velocity of the guiding center may be decomposed into a number of particle 
drifts. In a stationary perpendicular electric field the Lorentz force term in the above 
equation of motion tells that a simple transformation of the whole plasma into a coor- 
dinate system moving with the convection or E x B drift given in Eq. (1.2.19) 


ypz ans (1.10) 
cancels the electric field. In this co-moving system the particle motion is independent 
of E1, the perpendicular component of the electric field. It is force-free. Obviously, 
all particles independent of their mass or charge experience this drift motion, which is 
a mere result of the Lorentz transformation. 

For time varying electric fields another drift arises, the so-called polarization drift 
given in Eq. (1.2.24) 

1 dE, 

Vp= eB ae (1.11) 
where the time derivative is understood as the total convective derivative. This drift 
depends on the mass and charge state of the species under consideration. Heavy particle 
drift faster than light particles. In addition, the directions of the drifts are opposite for 
opposite charges, leading to current generation. This drift is important for all low- 
frequency transverse plasma waves. 

These drifts follow from a consideration of single-particle motions in electric and 
magnetic fields. As pointed out, plasmas do usually not behave like single particles. 
Only in rare cases, of which the ring current in the inner magnetosphere is an example 
(see Chap. 3 of the companion volume, Basic Space Plasma Physics), the motion of a 
single energetic particle mimics the motion of the entire energetic plasma component, 
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and the single particle drifts are useful tools for the description of the plasma dynamics. 
In all other cases one must refer to a collective behavior of the plasma which arises from 
the internal correlations between particles and fields even in the collisionless case. The 
plasma may then be considered not to consist of single particles but of particle fluids 
species. Each fluid can have its own density, bulk speed, pressure and temperature. 

Such fluids when immersed into a magnetic field experience a diamagnetic drift 
which has been derived in Eq. (1.7.72). Obviously, this drift is a collective effect insofar 
as the collective particle pressure comes into play 

BxV Lp 
Vdia,s = dss B2 (1.12) 

Like the polarization drift, this bulk pressure gradient drift motion leads to currents, 
drift waves, may cause instability and nonlinear effects. 


1.3. Basic Kinetic Equations 


Single particle effects, like the particle motion reviewed in the previous section, are 
often hidden in a plasma. In general, plasma dynamics cannot be described in such a 
simple way, but is determined by complicated correlations between particles and fields. 
The full set of basic equations of a plasma consists of the two Maxwell equations 


. 13E 
OB 
VxE =- (1.14) 


which must be completed by the two additional conditions, the absence of magnetic 
charges and Poisson’s equation for the electric charge density, p 


V-B=0 (1.15) 
V-E = p/e (1.16) 


The current and charge densities are defined as the sums over the current and charge 
densities of all species 


j = Slasnsvs (1.17) 
p = X ans (1.18) 


The bulk velocities and densities must be calculated from the basic equations determin- 
ing the dynamics of the plasma. In a purely collisionless state the most fundamental 
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equation describing the plasma dynamics is the Vlasov equation, taken separately for 
each species 


Zv V+ E@tvxB) 2) fs(x,v,t) =0 (1.19) 
t m v 


which is a scalar equation for the particle distribution function. For its justification and 
derivation see Chap. 6 of the companion volume, Basic Space Plasma Physics. The 
densities and bulk velocities entering the current and charges are determined as the 
moments of the distribution function, fs, as solution of the Vlasov equation 


ns = [Petey (1.20) 
NsVs = J Portava (1.21) 


The Vlasov equation together with the system of field equations and definitions of den- 
sities and currents turns out to be a highly nonlinear system of equations, in which the 
fields determine the behavior of the distribution function and the fields themselves are 
determined by the distribution function through the charges and currents. 

This self-consistent system of equations forms the basis for collisionless plasma 
physics. In our companion volume we present a number of solutions of this system 
of equations for equilibrium and linear deviations from equilibrium. In the following 
we extend this approach to a number of unstable solutions and into the domain where 
nonlinearities become important. 

The Vlasov equation (1.19) may be used to derive fluid equations for the different 
particle components. The methods of constructing fluid equations is given in Chap. 7 of 
the companion volume, Basic Space Plasma Physics. It is based on a moment integra- 
tion technique of the Vlasov equation which is well known from general kinetic theory. 
One multiplies the Vlasov equation successively by rising powers of the velocity v and 
integrates the resulting equation over the entire velocity space. The system of hydro- 
dynamic equations obtained consists of an infinite set for the infinitely many possible 
moments of the one-particle distribution function, fs. The first two moment equations 
are the continuity equation for the particle density and the momentum conservation 
equation 


Ons 
i +V- (nsv) = 0 (1.22) 
sVs s 1 
AE A AE EEEE SRO: E (1.23) 
Ot Ms Ms 


where, for simplicity, the pressure has been assumed to be isotropic. These equations 
have to be completed by another equation for the pressure or by an energy law. 
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1.4. Plasma Waves 


The system of Vlasov-Maxwell equations or its hydrodynamic simplifications allow 
for the propagation of disturbances on the background of the plasma. Generally, these 
disturbances are nonlinear time-varying states the plasma can assume. But as long 
as their amplitudes are small when compared with the undisturbed field and particle 
variables, they can be treated in a linear approximation as small disturbances. This 
condition can be written as |6 A(x, t)| < |Ao(x,t)|, where A is the amplitude of the 
variation of some quantity A(x, t), and Apo is its equilibrium undisturbed value which 
may also vary in time and space. In the linear approximation such disturbances of the 
plasma state represent propagating waves of frequency, w(k), and wavenumber, k. As 
usual, the phase and group velocities of these waves are defined as 


k 

Voh = ar (1.24) 
k 

Vor = out) = Viw(k) (1.25) 


The phase velocity is directed parallel to k and gives direction and speed of the propa- 
gation of the wave front or phase 


(x,t) =k-x—w(k)t (1.26) 


while the group velocity can point into a direction different from the phase velocity. It 
gives the direction of the flow of energy and information contained in the wave. Both 
can be calculated from knowledge of the frequency. The latter is the solution of the 
wave dispersion relation in both the linear approximation and the full nonlinear theory. 

In the linear approximation the dispersion relation is particularly simple to derive. 
Because of the linear approximation, the full set of Maxwell-Vlasov or Maxwell-hydro- 
dynamic equations contains only linear disturbances. Thus the system can be reduced 
to a set of linear algebraic equations with vanishing determinant 


D(w,k) =0 (1.27) 
the dispersion relation. The analytical form of the dispersion relation is obtained from 
the linearized wave equation (1.9.45) 


32E  ððj 
V75B — V(V 5B) — copo az = Ho oF (1.28) 


The linear current density, 6j, on the right-hand side is expressed by the linear Ohm’s 
law given in Eq. (1.9.46) 


t 
silat) = f aa! J dt'o(x —x’,t—t’)- ôE (1.29) 
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with o(x — x’,t — t’) the linear conductivity tensor. Fourier transformation of Eqs. 
(1.28) and (1.29) with respect to time and space gives as equation for the Fourier am- 
plitude of the wave field 


2 
(e = =) l— kk — iwo (w, k)| - 5E(w,k) = 0 (1.30) 


The linear conductivity, ø (w, k), is a function of frequency, w, and wavenumber, k. 
The fields and the conductivity satisfy the following symmetry relations 


dE(—k, —w) = 6E*(k,w) 
o(—k, —w) = o*(w,k) 


The dispersion relation follows from the condition that Eq. (1.30) should have nontrivial 
solutions 


k, 
k, (1.31) 
2 
D(w,k) = Det IG — =) I — kk — iwpga(w,k)| =0 (1.32) 
It is convenient to introduce the dielectric tensor of the plasma 
e(w,k) =1+ —o(w,k) (1.33) 
WEQ 


and to rewrite the dispersion relation into the shorter version 


k? (kk 
D(w,k) = Det | -5 (= 4 ) ey elu.) =0 (1.34) 


This dispersion relation is the basis of all linear plasma theory and is also used in non- 
linear plasma theory. The dielectric tensor which appears in this relation must be calcu- 
lated from the dynamical model of the plasma. Its most general analytical form derived 
from the linearized set of the Maxwell-Vlasov equations has been given in Eq. (1.10.94) 
of Chap. 10 of the companion volume, Basic Space Plasma Physics. For further refer- 
ence we repeat this equation here 


e(w,k) = (1-¥ B)I-o 3 DÀ “nos a 


s l=— 


i Pdea G Ofos q os site) Sis (vy, UL) (1.35) 


Ov, vy Ov, J kyvy + lwgs —w 
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The tensor appearing in the integrand, S;s, is of the form 


| For. J2 ilu wgs JJ! lu ws J2 ] 


ki ki kı 
il s , 
Soop oL) = | -ERA AJP invA (1.36) 
lu Ws ; 
ee gp ivv veJ? 


and the Bessel functions, Jj, J} = dJ;/dé,, depend on the argument £s = kı v1 /wgs. 

The determinant of the dispersion relation, D(w, k), is a function of frequency, 
wavenumber and a set of plasma parameters. Its solution yields the frequency relation 
w = w(k). Different versions of the dispersion determinant are derived in the compan- 
ion volume, Basic Space Plasma Physics, and solved in several approximations. Gen- 
erally spoken, in contrast to the vacuum where a continuum of electromagnetic waves 
can propagate, there is no continuum of plasma waves. Even in the linear approxi- 
mation, neglecting all couplings, correlations and nonlinear interactions, plasmas are 
highly complicated dielectrics which possess only a few narrow windows where linear 
disturbances are allowed. These disturbances are the eigenmodes of the plasma. They 
appear as the discrete spectrum of eigenvalues of the basic linear system of equations 
governing the dynamics of a plasma as solutions of Eq. (1.27). 

A further difference between wave propagation in vacuum and in a plasma is that 
the plasma allows for two types of waves, transverse electromagnetic waves and lon- 
gitudinal electrostatic waves. The latter are nothing else but oscillations of the elec- 
trostatic potential and are not accompanied by magnetic fluctuations. Somehow they 
resemble sound waves in ordinary hydrodynamics, but there is a large zoo of electro- 
static waves in a plasma most of which are not known in simple hydrodynamics. 

The electrostatic modes are confined to the plasma, because oscillations of the 
electrostatic potential can be maintained only inside the plasma boundaries. Only two 
of the electromagnetic modes smoothly connect to the free-space electromagnetic wave 
and can leave the plasma, the O-mode and the high-frequency branch of the X-mode. 
The other low-frequency electromagnetic waves, the Z-mode, whistlers and electro- 
magnetic ion-cyclotron modes, and the three magnetohydrodynamic wave modes, the 
Alfvén wave, and the fast mode and the slow mode, are all confined to the plasma. We 
have discussed the properties and propagation characteristics of these modes in Chaps. 
9 and 10 of the companion volume, Basic Space Plasma Physics. 

Waves propagating in a plasma can experience reflection and resonance. Reflec- 
tion occurs when the wavenumber vanishes for finite frequency, k — 0. Here the direc- 
tion of the wave turns by an angle 7, indicating that the wave is reflected from the partic- 
ular point where its wavenumber vanishes. Resonance occurs where the wavenumber 
diverges at finite frequency, k — oo. At such a point the wavelength becomes very 
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short, and the interaction between the plasma particles becomes very strong. Here the 
wave may either dissipate its energy or extract energy from the plasma in order to grow. 

As long as one looks only into the real solutions of the dispersion relation, no 
information can be obtained about the possible growth of a wave or its damping at the 
resonant point. However, as the possibility of resonances in a plasma shows, plasmas 
are active media. This is also realized when remembering that the charges and their 
motions themselves are sources of the fields. In order to investigate these processes 
one must include the possibility of complex solutions of the dispersion relation. The 
fluctuations of the fields can be excited or amplified or, in the opposite case, they can 
be absorbed in the plasma. The frequency becomes complex under these conditions 


w(k) > w(k) + iy(w, k) (1.37) 


Here q(w, k) is the growth or damping rate of the wave, which depends on the real part 
of the frequency and on the wavenumber. The wave grows for y > 0, and it becomes 
damped for y < 0. 

In the companion volume we treated the damping rate, i.e., solutions with y < 0. 
In the present volume, we will start with y > 0 solutions. The next chapters are devoted 
to the discussion of these still linear effects leading to instability, before turning to 
nonlinear effects which arise when the amplitudes of the waves become so large that 
the linear assumption must be abandoned. 


Introductory Texts 


The literature listed below is a selection of introductory texts into plasma physics and 
space plasma physics which should be consulted before attempting to read this book. 


[1] W. Baumjohann and R. A. Treumann, Basic Space Plasma Physics (Imperial Col- 
lege Press, London, 1996). 


[2] F. F. Chen, Introduction to Plasma Physics and Controlled Fusion, Vol. 1 (Plenum 
Press, New York, 1984). 


[3] N. A. Krall and A. M. Trivelpiece, Principles of Plasma Physics (McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1973). 


[4] E. M. Lifshitz and L. P. Pitaevskii, Physical Kinetics (Pergamon Press, Oxford, 
1981). 


[5] D. C. Montgomery and D. A. Tidman, Plama Kinetic Theory (McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1964). 


[6] D. R. Nicholson, Introduction to Plasma Theory (Wiley, New York, 1983). 


2. Concept of Instability 


Generation of instability is the general way of redistributing energy which has accu- 
mulated in a non-equilibrium state. Figure 2.1 demonstrates in a simple mechanical 
analogue how a heavy sphere situated in an external potential field can find itself in 
several different situations which may be either stable or unstable. The first of these 
situations is the stable equilibrium, where the sphere lies on the lowest point of an in- 
finitely high potential trough. In this position the sphere can only perform oscillations 
around its equilibrium position, which will damp out due to friction until the sphere 
comes to rest at the bottom of the potential trough. In the contrary situation the sphere 
finds itself on top of a potential hill. The slightest linear distortion of its position will 
let it roll down the hill. This is an unstable case, a linear instability, which sets in spon- 
taneously. In the metastable state the sphere lies on a plateau on top of a hill and can 
wander around until it reaches the crest and rolls down. In the last example of a nonlin- 
ear instability the sphere is stable against small-amplitude disturbances, but becomes 
unstable for larger amplitudes. 

In plasma physics the potential troughs and wells are replaced by sources of free 
energy, and the heavy sphere corresponds to a certain wave mode, in most cases an 
eigenmode of the plasma. There is a multitude of free energy sources in the Earth’s 
environment. Neither the ionosphere nor the magnetosphere are closed systems in ther- 
mal equilibrium, but are driven by energy, momentum and mass input from outside, e.g., 
from the solar wind. On the macroscopic scale this input produces spatial gradients and 
inhomogeneities. On the microscopic scale it leads to deformation and distortions of 
the local distribution functions. The former free energy sources are the causes of the 
large-scale macroinstabilities, while the latter cause small-scale microinstabilities. 


WINS 


Fig. 2.1. Different non-equilibrium configurations leading to instability. 
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2.1. Linear Instability 


The concept of instability arises from a formal consideration of the wave function. In 
linear wave theory the amplitude of the waves is much less than the stationary state 
vector, so that the wave can be considered a small disturbance. For instance, if the 
wave is a disturbance ôn of the density n, then dn(x,t) < no, where no can still be 
a function of space and time, but it is assumed that its variation is much slower than 
that of the disturbance. If this is the case, the wave function can be represented by a 
superposition of plane waves oscillating at frequency w(k), where w is the solution of 
the linear dispersion relation D(w,k) = 0. Any wave field component 6A(x,t) can 
then be Fourier decomposed as 


ôA = 5 A, exp(ik - x — iwt) (2.1) 
k 


In general the dispersion relation is a complex equation and has a number of frequency 
solutions which are also complex w = wr + iy. From Eq. (2.1) it is clear that, for 
real w, the disturbances are oscillating waves. On the other hand, for complex solutions 
the behaviour of the wave amplitude depends heavily on the sign of the imaginary 
part of the frequency y(wr, k). If y < 0 the real part of the amplitude becomes an 
exponentially decreasing function of time, and the wave is damped. On the other hand, 
for y > 0 the wave amplitude grows exponentially in time, and we encounter a linear 
instability. In this case the decrement y is called the growth rate of the corresponding 
eigenmode. Note, however, that instability can only arise if there are free energy sources 
in the plasma which feed the growing waves. If this is not the case, then a solution with 
a positive y is a fake solution which violates energy conservation and causality. 


Growth Rate 


The amplitude of an unstable wave increases as 
Arlt) = Ak exp[y(w,, k)t] (2.2) 


Thus the linear approximation breaks down when the amplitude becomes comparable 
to the background value of the field, i.e., A% (t)/Ao ~ 1, or at the nonlinear time 


A 
ty) & yt In (2) (2.3) 


The linear approximation for unstable modes holds only for times t < ty). When the 
linear approximation is violated, other processes set on which are called nonlinear be- 
cause they involve interaction of the waves with each other and with the background 
plasma, which cannot be treated by linear methods. The time ¢,) is reached the earlier 
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the larger the growth rate is. When the growth rate becomes larger than the wave fre- 
quency, y > w, the wave amplitude explodes and the wave has no time to perform even 
one single oscillation during one wave period. The wave concept becomes obsolete 
in this case and it is reasonable to consider in the first place only instabilities of com- 
parably small growth rates which satisfy the conditions of linearity during many wave 
periods 

y/w& 1 (2.4) 


This remark does not preclude the existence of instabilities with growth rates larger 
than the wave frequency. In fact, one of the first examples of an instability will deal 
with this case below. One then speaks of purely growing or non-oscillating instabilities 
with about zero real frequency. Such instabilities appear only in the lowest frequency 
range of a magnetohydrodynamic plasma model. 


Weak Instability 


Instabilities can be either strong or weak. Strong instabilities have growth rates which 
violate the condition (2.4) and thus coincide in many cases with non-oscillating insta- 
bilities. For weakly growing instabilities with a growth rate satisfying Eq. (2.4), one 
can design a general procedure to deduce the growth rate from the general dispersion 
relation given in Eq. (1.9.55) of the companion book, Basic Space Plasma Physics. The 
dispersion relation, D(w, k) =0, is an implicit relation between the wave frequency and 
the wavenumber. Given the wavenumber, it is possible to determine the wave frequency. 
In general, D(w, k) is a complex function 


D(w,k) = D, (w, k) + iDi(w, k) (2.5) 


It therefore provides two equations which can be used to determine either the frequency, 
w, in dependence on the wavenumber, k, or vice versa. It is convenient to assume that 
k is real. Then the frequency is complex 


w(k) = wr(k) + iq(wr, k) (2.6) 


For growth rates satisfying Eq. (2.4) these expressions can be simplified by expanding 
D(w,k) around the real part of the frequency, wr, up to first order. This procedure, 
which is the same as used for calculating the damping rate in Sec. 10.6 of our compan- 
ion book, Basic Space Physics, yields 


OD, (w,k) 


D(w,k) = D, (wr, k) + (w — wr) Aw 


+ iD;(w,,k) =0 (2.7) 
y=0 


Since w — w, = iy, this equation enables us to obtain a dispersion relation for the real 
part of the frequency and at the same time an expression for the growth rate as 


D,y(wr,k) = 0 (2.8) 
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D; (wr, k) 
3D, (w, k)/ðw| -0 


(sk) = 29) 


The first of these equations is the dispersion relation for real frequencies, while the 
second equation determines the linear growth rate, y. In the following, as long as no 
confusion is caused, we will drop the index r, taking w as the real frequency of the 
wave. 


Spontaneous Cherenkov Emission 


An illustrative example of wave amplification is the Cherenkov emission. We already 
know from Sec. 10.2 of the companion book, Basic Space Plasma Physics, that inverse 
Landau damping leads to amplification of plasma waves. This process depends on 
the shape of the equilibrium distribution function. It is a process in which plasma 
wave emission is induced by the overpopulation of a higher level, very similar to Laser 
emission, and is called induced emission. Before we come to consider some of the 
most important plasma instabilities subject to this kind of induced emission, we point 
out that there is also a different direct or spontaneous emission mechanism, which is 
independent of the overpopulation of the distribution function and also independent of 
the wave amplitude. 

This kind of spontaneous emission is closely related to spontaneous emission of 
electromagnetic waves in a medium of large refraction index and therefore reduced light 
velocity, c’, from particles moving faster than the speed of light in the medium, ve > c’, 
the Cherenkov effect. In a plasma the role of the light velocity is taken over by the phase 
velocity of the plasma waves. There are many more than one possible wave modes in 
a plasma. Hence, spontaneous emission can appear in any of the plasma modes if 
some test particles exceed a certain critical velocity. For instance, if this velocity is 
the reduced speed of light, the emission will be in the high-frequency electromagnetic 
modes. This requires high relativistic velocities of the particles. Since in a Maxwellian 
distribution of a thermal plasma there are only very few such particles, this emission is 
negligible. But emission in one of the electrostatic plasma modes is still possible. Such 
a spontaneous emission occurs if fast test particles are in resonance with the plasma 
wave. In other words, the fast test particles, typically electrons, must have a velocity 
which is close to being equal to the phase velocity of the plasma wave 


Ve = w(k)/k (2.10) 


If we take the Langmuir wave, we have w % wpe. This is very accurate because emis- 
sion of the waves by test particles can take place only for small 


a) <1 (2.11) 
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corresponding to long wavelengths. Shorter wavelengths only contribute to the screen- 
ing of the particle in the Debye sphere. Both conditions together give the condition for 
spontaneous emission of Langmuir waves 


Ve = Wpe/ k > WpeÀD = Vth,e (2.12) 


from fast electrons in a plasma. Hence, electrons with velocities faster than the electron 
thermal velocity contribute to spontaneous emission of Langmuir waves. This effect 
can be understood from the expression for the total charge density variation 


Ôpex(w, k) 


Deals) e(w, k) 


(2.13) 
through the external charge fluctuation and the dielectric response function. Because in 
each of the eigenmodes of the plasma the dielectric function vanishes, e(w, k) = 0, the 
plasma can still excite finite amplitude density fluctuations in the absence of external 
fluctuations. In this case both the numerator and denominator of the above expres- 
sion vanish at the eigenmode yielding a finite charge fluctuation. This is the necessary 
condition for spontaneous emission. If the plasma in addition contains particles which 
satisfy Eq. (2.12), it will spontaneously emit Langmuir waves. The rate of spontaneous 
emission is equal to the energy loss of the fast particles in the ‘collision’ with the long- 
wavelength eigenmodes. This energy loss of one single particle is 


4 
a NMeWpe 9 = l 
= D BOK vier my) G 


The sum is over all wavenumbers satisfying kàp < 1 and the two (not dimensionless!) 
delta functions account for the parallel and antiparallel resonant wave modes. Changing 
the sign and integrating over the velocity distribution yields as a final result 


dW, e 3 
Co Mok? | EY foe(v)5(wpe =k: v) (2.15) 


as spontaneous emission rate of Langmuir waves. Inserting a Maxwellian distribution 
of temperature T, and carrying out the integration, one obtains for the emission rate 


a _ 4VTwpekpT A 
Ch 


dt k55 


in a thermal plasma in equilibrium. This emission is weak. In fact, it is proportional to 
(k\p)~°. Comparing this dependence with the (kàp) ~? dependence of Landau damp- 
ing, one recognizes that, for short wavelengths, Landau damping dominates over spon- 
taneous Cherenkov emission. This is the reason for the weakness of thermal Langmuir 
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fluctuations in the short-wavelength range. But for long wavelengths spontaneous emis- 
sion becomes stronger, and the Langmuir fluctuation level is relatively high. Clearly, 
if one adds a nonthermal component of higher velocity, for instance a beam of fast 
electrons, the spontaneous emission rate is drastically enhanced. 


2.2. Electron Stream Modes 


Let us construct the simplest electrostatic dispersion relation leading to instability. We 
consider a cold plasma in order to dismiss any complications due to thermal effects. 
And we assume sufficiently high frequencies so that ion effects can be neglected. To 
provide a free-energy source we assume that a cold electron beam of density na and 
velocity v, streams across the electron background of density ng and velocity vo = 0. 
It is clear that this system is not at equilibrium and that the electrostatic interaction 
between the two plasmas should ultimately lead to dissipation of the extra energy stored 
in the streaming motion of the beam. The beam will be decelerated and the beam 
electrons will mix into the background plasma. During this process the plasma will be 
heated. The ignition of this complicated process leading to thermodynamic equilibrium 
will be caused by an instability. 


Beam-Plasma Dispersion Relation 


The dispersion relation of a beam-plasma system can be constructed by remembering 
that the plasma response function, e(w, k), is the sum of the contributions of the plasma 
components. Since both components are cold and the plasma is isotropic, we get 
w20 w 
e(w,k)=1 o e 0 (2.17) 

The first term on the right-hand side is the background plasma contribution which, in 
the absence of the beam, would yield Langmuir oscillations. The second term is of 
exactly the same structure, but with the background plasma frequency replaced by the 
beam plasma frequency, we, = npe? /egme, and the frequency being Doppler-shifted 
by the beam velocity. Setting v = 0, it is easily seen that the above dispersion relation 
reproduces Langmuir oscillations at the total plasma frequency, Wee = wo + wp. For 
v, # 0, Eq. (2.17) is a fourth-order equation in frequency, w, which can have conjugate 
complex solutions, one of them with a positive imaginary part leading to instability, the 
other having a negative imaginary part and thus being damped and fading away in the 
long-time limit. 

If we neglect the background plasma by setting Wo = 0, the dispersion relation 
can be solved for the streaming part, yielding 


w = k: va £ wpb (2.18) 
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Fig. 2.2. Coupling of Langmuir and beam modes in the two-stream instability. 


The two waves described by this relation are the beam modes. They exist only in the 
presence of the beam and have purely linear dispersion. Moreover, for the negative sign 
in front of the beam plasma frequency the beam mode frequency becomes w < k - vp, 
while for the positive sign the frequency is higher, w > k - vj. The former wave carries 
negative energy and is a negative energy wave. Using Eqs. (1.9.84) 


O[w €(w, k)] 


W.,(w,k) = > (|6E(w,k)?) = 


(2.19) 


and (1.9.86), Wp = co|ĝ E|? /2, both from the companion book, this can be verified by 
calculating the wave energy in the two modes [make use of Eq. (2.17)] 


Ww _ Olwe(w,k)]  Jelek) wo T wwa, 
We Ow Ow w?  (w-=k- v)? 


(2.20) 


The first part is the Langmuir wave energy, while the second part is the energy which 
the beam contributes to the waves. The interesting point about this contribution is that it 
depends on the third power of the Doppler-shifted frequency in the denominator. Hence, 
when the Doppler-shifted frequency is negative, the energy of the beam mode becomes 
negative, which is the case for the low-frequency beam mode. Extracting energy from 
this mode will thus lead to instability, which in the present case means accumulation of 
‘negative energy’ in the wave and growth of its amplitude. 


Two-Stream Instability 


The instability resulting from coupling between the negative energy beam mode and 
the Langmuir plasma mode is the two-stream instability. The coupling of the modes is 
shown in Fig. 2.2. In the (w, k) diagram the beam modes are centered around k = 0 
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with slope vp, while the Langmuir mode is a constant line at w = wpo. Where the beam 
modes cross the Langmuir mode the dispersion curves couple together. At the low- 
frequency beam mode coupling point there is a region, where no real solution exists for 
either k or w. This is the domain of conjugate complexity leading to instability. 
In order to calculate the growth rate of the counterstreaming two-stream instability, 
the dispersion relation Eq. (2.17) must be rewritten as 
“po “n + wa (2.21) 
w (w—k-v,)? (w+k- v)? 


This equation has six roots of which the roots at w ~ 0 and w ~ k - vy» are the most 
interesting. Putting w = 0 on the right-hand side, the solution is 


w = wpok : vg /(k- v? — 2w)? (2.22) 


At short wavelengths k- vẹ > 2wp» this yields a real-frequency oscillation near w < 
wpo, Valid for wpo small. At large wavelengths the dispersion relation has two purely 


imaginary roots 
w = +i/2ng/np (2.23) 


one of them being unstable. The solution near w ~ k - vy satisfies the simplified dis- 
persion relation 


2 2 
Wyo \? Wob wpb 
1- (#2) = p p 2.24 
k-v Gakigoe ew er 
Solving for w yields 
k- 
w=k-v, + ade (2.25) 


2 9 2 1/2 
[k -vè — (wo + w2,/4)] 


which for large values of k - v > wo + Ww» /4 is a real-frequency oscillation. At long 
wavelengths one, however, finds a conjugate complex solution 


wes = k- vp {1 + iwpe(no + na/4) 12} (2.26) 


that yields one damped and one unstable mode. The latter has the growth rate 


ts = Wpok - vo/./N0 (2.27) 


Because the situation is symmetric, a similar instability is obtained for negative fre- 
quency w ~ —k- vp. 
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The graphical representation of the solution is shown in Figure 2.3 plotting the 
two sides of the two-stream dispersion relation Eq. (2.21) as two separate functions, €; 
and €p, of frequency, w. shows the principal shape of these functions. €; has a negative 
pole at w = 0 and approaches the horizontal line at 1 for large |w|, while €, is always 
positive, has poles at w = +k - vp, vanishes for |w| — oo and has a minimum at w = 0. 
The two crossing points outside the poles are the real high-frequency solutions of the 
dispersion relation. These are two of the six solutions of the dispersion relation. The 
remaining solutions are conjugate-complex and correspond to low-frequency imaginary 
crossings at frequency w < kvy. One of these is the above unstable solution. 

The two-stream instability is the simplest instability known. It is a cold electron 
fluid instability which in practice rarely occurs, because other kinetic instabilities set in 
before it can develop. 

For a single cold beam in cold plasma the right-hand side of Eq. (2.21) contains 
only one beam term. Near w ~ ku this term is much larger than 1. In this case we get 


wa (w — kup)? + we,w? = 0 (2.28) 


It is easily shown that it has the solutions 


k 1/2 
ee ee 14i(%) (2.29) 
2+n/no | \no ` 


which yields an oscillation in the negative energy mode with a frequency just below ku, 


eu (2.30) 
Wsb = —— . 
PS Fens /no 
and instability of this mode with growth rate 
er? /2 
Ysb = Wts (=) (2.31) 
no 


Weak Beam Instability 


The two-stream instability is considerably modified when the beam density is much less 
than the density of the ambient plasma, ng < no. When this happens the Langmuir 
mode at w = —wpo decouples from the other solutions of the two-stream dispersion 
relation. At this frequency the plasma behaves as if no beam exists. Decoupling of 
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Fig. 2.3. Solution of the dispersion relation of the two-stream instability. 

this mode implies that the remaining dispersion relation will be of third order in the 
frequency only. It is convenient to introduce a new variable as 

Q = w — wpo (2.32) 
and to define A = wpo — k- vy. Equation (2.17) then reduces to 


2 
WOW pb 


Q(2 + A)? — 3 


=0 (2.33) 


Here we used the approximation that 1 — w75/w? © 2Q/w»o, for w ~ wpo. With the 
help of the new dimensionless variable X defined through 


nm 13 
Q = woo (=) X (2.34) 
no 


and using the abbreviation ô = Awo (no/np)!/3, the above equation is brought into 
the dimensionless form 


2X(X +6)? -1=0 (2.35) 


For A = 6 = 0 this equation has a threefold degenerate real solution X = 271/3 which 
can be used to approximate the frequency of the weak beam mode 


np \3 
1+ (2) | (2.36) 
2no 
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The growth rate of the unstable solution is found by inserting X = 271/3 + iy into the 
third-order equation for X. Solving for the imaginary part one finds that 7? = 37. 
This yields the growth rate of the weak beam instability 


1/3 
wd = V3wpo (4) (2.37) 
0 


This growth rate is much lower than that of the two-stream instability, because the free 
energy supplied by the weak beam is small. On the other hand, the instability is a high- 
frequency instability close to the background plasma frequency. Weak beams excite 
Langmuir waves at small growth rates. 


Stabilization and Quenching 


The weak beam instability is the zero temperature limit of the more general hot beam 
instability. One can show that a finite temperature will stabilize the weak beam insta- 
bility. The condition for instability was |w — k - vp| © wpo(np/2no)'/*. If the beam is 
Maxwellian and has a thermal spread of 1.4kvtnb, Landau damping can be neglected as 
long as |w — k - vp| >> 2v;np. On the other hand, the excited waves have k ~ wpo/vb. 
Combining these expressions, Landau damping can be neglected if 


Uthb No 13 
eg (=) «1 (2.38) 


Ub (0) 


Since the beam densities must be small, only relatively fast beams will cause weak 
beam instabilities to grow. Otherwise the instability will make the transition to the 
two-stream instability. This is the case more relevant to space plasma physics, where 
most beams have sufficient time to relax and to become warm. But the initial stages of 
beam injection when narrow nearly monoenergetic beams leave from an acceleration 
source as for instance auroral electric potential drops or electron beam reflection from 
perpendicular shocks will lead to the weak beam instability. 

One can estimate when the weak beam instability quenches itself. On p. 224 of 
our companion book, Basic Space Physics, it was shown that for Langmuir waves about 
half the energy is contained in the wave electric fluctuation while the other half is con- 
tained in the irregular thermal motion of the electrons. Hence, equating W,,,/2 with the 
thermal energy of the beam electrons, Winn = MeNoVinp /2, and using the threshold 
condition in Eq. (2.38), one finds 


n, \2/3 
Wa © 2W,p (=) (2.39) 


no 
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Fig. 2.4. Buneman-unstable velocity distribution. 


Thus, when the wave energy reaches the fraction (n, /n9)?/° of the beam kinetic energy, 
W, = Menyu? /2, and the weak beam instability ceases. 

In the foreshock region of the Earth’s bow shock the kinetic energy of the elec- 
tron beam is about 10eV (assuming specular reflection of the electrons). Measured 
Langmuir wave energies suggest a ratio of wave to solar wind thermal energy of about 
1074. The solar wind electrons have thermal energy densities of about 108 eV/m?. 
The wave energy density is thus W,, ~ 10~!°J/m3. This yields a beam density of 
ny/no œ% 1074. Such densities require that the thermal spread of the beam must 
be less than vha < 0.05, œ~ 50km/s corresponding to a beam of temperature 
kpT, ~% 0.03eV for weak beam instability. The beams are very cold and will read- 
ily spread out in velocity space. 


2.3. Buneman-Instability 


Another instability which is closely related to the two-stream instability is the electron- 
ion two-stream or Buneman instability. It arises from current flow across an unmag- 
netized plasma and can also be treated in the fluid picture. Currents are associated 
with the relative flow of electrons and ions. Fig. 2.4 shows a typical Buneman-unstable 
electron-ion distribution. 


Growth Rate and Frequency 


For the Buneman instability one considers the contribution of the motionless ions to the 
two-stream instability. Assuming that all plasma components are cold, the dispersion 
relation can be written as 


du t= pe _ =) (2.40) 
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Here the ions take over the position of the motionless component, while all electrons are 
assumed to stream across the ion fluid at their bulk velocity, vp. Clearly this will cause 
a current to flow in the plasma. Because the ion plasma frequency is much smaller than 
the electron plasma frequency the dominating term is the electron term. Instability will 
arise at the slow negative energy mode 


wn = kvo — Wye (2.41) 


while the positive energy wave wp = kvo + wpe does not couple to the instability. One 
can thus rewrite the above relation as 
2 2 
w<.(w — kvo 
(w —Wy)w? = eas hl (2.42) 
W — Wp 

The wavenumber of interest is k © wpe/Vo, because for a two-stream instability this 
wavenumber couples to the negative energy wave. In contrast to the electron two- 
stream instability, the frequency is small compared to the electron plasma frequency, 
w < Wye. With these approximations the dispersion relation becomes 


3 Me 83 
Ww? & ~ om, Pe (2.43) 


Of the three roots of this equation one is a real negative frequency wave 


m, AUS 
v=-( =) F (2.44) 


2m; 


The other two are complex conjugate, and one of them has positive imaginary part. To 
find these two solutions we put w — w + iy to obtain the following two equations 


Mew? 


2 2 pe 
w(w* — 3 = 
( T 2m; (2.45) 
7 = 3w? 
The second equation gives y = +vy3w. Inserting into the first equation yields for the 
frequency of the maximum unstable Buneman mode 
m, \¥/3 
Wbun = (z) Wpe © 0.03 wpe (2.46) 


from which the growth rate is found to be 


3me 1/3 
‘Youn = (=) wpe ~ 0.05 wpe (2.47) 
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Fig. 2.5. Graphical solution of the Buneman instability. 


This growth rate is very large, of the order of the frequency itself. Hence, the Buneman 
instability is a strong instability driven by the fast bulk motion of all the electrons mov- 
ing across the plasma. One can expect that this instability will cause violent effects on 
the current flow, retarding the current and feeding its energy into heating of the plasma. 
It is interesting to note that the Buneman two-stream waves propagate parallel to the 
current flow but otherwise are electrostatic waves. As we will show later, they are the 
fast part of an ion-acoustic wave, which becomes unstable in weak current flow across 
a plasma. 


Mechanism 


To obtain an idea of the mechanism of the Buneman instability, we again use a graphical 
representation of the dispersion relation in the form 


w2 w2 


a pe z 2.4 
w2 T (w = kvo)? (w) ( 8) 


The function F'(w) is shown in Fig. 2.5. It has two poles at w = 0 and w = kvo. In 
between it has a minimum, whose position is found by calculating OF (w)/Ow = 0 


kvo 
1+ (mi/me)/ 


(2.49) 


Wbun = 


Inserting this value into F (w) and demanding that the minimum of F (wpun) > 1, the 
condition for instability is found to be 


2,,2 2 
k*ug < Whe 


m, \ 1⁄3 3 
t+ (2) | (2.50) 
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Fig. 2.6. Growth rate and frequency of Buneman instability. 


which justifies our first choice of the unstable wavenumber showing in addition that any 
sufficiently long wave will become unstable against the electron flow. The threshold 
value for which the instability becomes marginal with vanishing growth rate, y — 0, is 
found by replacing the smaller sign with the equal sign. The marginally stable waves 
have the Buneman wavelength 


9 1/37] 73/2 
Abun = — fs (=) | (2.51) 


The numerical solution of the Buneman dispersion relation, in dependence of the in- 
stability condition in Eq. (2.50), is shown in Fig. 2.6. The instability exists only above 
the threshold where its frequency is highest. The maximum growth rate in Eq. (2.47), 
normalized to the Buneman frequency, wpun, is found near the position where this value 
is close to 1. For larger speeds the growth rate decreases. More interesting is the obser- 
vation that the normalized Buneman-unstable frequency, w/wpun, decreases steeply to 
values far below the Buneman frequency of Eq. (2.46), when the conditions for insta- 
bility are far above the threshold. This implies that Buneman-unstable long-wavelength 
modes have low frequencies and that low electron speeds excite low-frequency waves. 


Quenching 


We conclude this section with an outlook on the further evolution of the Buneman 
instability. Remember that the plasma, electrons as well as ions, have been assumed 
very cold. Hence, even small electrostatic potentials arising in the plasma will be able 
to distort the electron particle motion and thus modify the electric current which is the 
driving source of the Buneman instability. In the wave frame the streaming electron 
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energy is 
2 
W, = e (v = en) (2.52) 


so that the condition for electron orbit distortion becomes 
Wa (t) > nWe = snmevg (2.53) 


where we took into account that the electrons move considerably faster than the wave. 
Now, the Buneman instability is a fast growing instability. The amplitude of the wave 
will therefore quickly reach a sufficiently large value to trap the electrons and slowing 
them down to the phase velocity of the wave which lies below threshold. The current 
will be disrupted in this case and the instability quenches itself. From the above con- 
dition we can estimate the time until quenching will happen, assuming that the wave 
amplitude grows from thermal level 


Wit ~ kpTe/ A}, (2.54) 
which was given in Eq. (1.9.27), as 
W(t) = Wee exp(2Ybunt) (2.55) 


For the energy density we find from the Buneman dielectric response function 


N 2/3 
Wolt) © (=) Walt) (2.56) 


Me 


For the thermal level we can assume that it is well approximated by the thermal level 
of high-frequency Langmuir waves given in Eq. (2.54). Inserting all this into Eq. (2.53) 
and solving for the current disruption time, teq, gives 


\1/3 2/3 2 
a (E) Enb (2.57) 
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This expression depends only weakly on the electron current speed above threshold. 
The dominating number in the argument of the logarithm is the Debye number, Np = 
nà% . Its logarithm is typically of the order of 15-30. Hence, in terms of the electron 
plasma frequency the self-disruption time of the current due to Buneman instability in 
an electron-proton plasma takes about 200 electron plasma periods or about 10 Bune- 
man oscillations. Thus the Buneman instability will manifest itself in spiky oscillations 
of the current and in bursty emission of electrostatic waves below and up to the Bune- 
man frequency, w < Whun © 0.03 Wye. 
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2.4. Ion Beam Instability 


As for a last introductory example we discuss an instability generated by two counter- 
streaming plasma flows, the electrostatic streaming instability or counterstreaming ion 
beam instability. It is important in many kinds of plasma flows as, for instance, the solar 
wind. Its electromagnetic counterpart plays a significant role in the foreshock region of 
the Earth’s bow shock. 


Cold Electron Background 


The dispersion relation of the counterstreaming ion beam instability including hot elec- 
trons consists of the two cold beam terms and a general hot electron term including the 
electron plasma dispersion function 


1 w 1 we, w2 
1 Z' pr, r =0 2.58 
2k2A2 G=) 2 ls — kv)? F (w+ Epl ( ) 


If the electrons are cold the distribution functions of the three components are well 
separated as shown in the left part of Fig. 2.7. The electron dispersion function reduces 
to Wee /w?, and the dispersion relation simplifies and can be written in a form similar to 
the cold beam instability 


w2 1 W: w2, 
pie 2 2 2. 
w? = 2 | (w — kup)? 2 (w + kup)? (apa 


Its graphical representation is given in Fig. 2.8. The dispersion relation has three poles 
at w = 0, +kv,, and the function F(w) has two minima at low frequencies which 
both can be unstable. For sufficiently large beam velocities these minima are separated 
far enough to let the instability split into two Buneman-like instabilities, with growth 
rates given in the previous subsection, and one with positive, the other with negative 
frequency. 


Fig. 2.7. Configuration of counterstreaming ion beam distributions. 
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Fig. 2.8. Cold counterstreaming ion dispersion relation. 


Hot Electron Background 


On the other hand, when the electrons are hot (right-hand part of Fig. 2.7), we can use 
the small argument expansion for the plasma dispersion function because for small fre- 
quencies w/kvtne < 1. Introducing the expansion given in App. A.7 of our companion 
book, we write the dispersion relation as 

1 1 wi wr 


= + (2.60) 


1 
a k?d42, 2 |(w— ku)? (w+ kv)? 


Instead of Fig. 2.8 we now have Fig. 2.9. The horizontal line at 1 + (k\p)~? is the 
electron contribution. The poles of the combined ion terms are at w = +hvp. The 
solutions are the cross-overs of the ion function with the horizontal. There exist two 
real solutions at frequencies well outside the two poles. But at frequencies |w| < kup 
real solutions are possible only for low ratios w,;/kv,. Here the possibility for insta- 
bility arises. The instability is a low-frequency instability with frequency w ~ 0. In 
a non-symmetric configuration with differing beam densities and beam velocities the 
symmetry of the curves in Fig. 2.9 will be distorted, and the frequency will differ from 
zero. The minimum at w = 0 has the value w; /k?u;. Hence, instability sets in for 


+ Faye (2.61) 
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It can be satisfied for small beam velocities only. Thus the hot electrons quench the 
counterstreaming ion beam instability. 


Resonant Thermal Electrons 


The instabilities discussed so far are instabilities where the whole plasma is involved. 
They are bulk or non-resonant instabilities. In the case of the counterstreaming ion 
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Fig. 2.9. Solution of the counterstreaming ion beam dispersion relation. 


beam instability the quenching of the instability by the hot electron component applies 
only to the non-resonant instability. There is another range of frequencies, where the 
frequency is of the order of the electron thermal velocity, implying resonant contribu- 
tion of electrons with v © Vne © w/k. The frequency of this wave is still of the order 
of the ion plasma frequency. Hence, their wavelength is very large compared with the 
Debye length. In this case the plasma dispersion function cannot be expanded and solu- 
tions are found only by numerical methods. The maximum growth rate of this resonant 
counterstreaming ion beam instability in hot electron plasmas is considerably smaller 
than the maximum Buneman growth rate 


Yib,max = 0.1 Ybun,max (2.62) 


The small value of 75 max is easily understood, because in contrast to the Buneman 
instability, where the whole plasma contributes, the counterstreaming ion beam insta- 
bility is fed by the small number of hot resonant electrons only. As a consequence the 
waves cannot gain much energy. They are weakly growing waves and will cause much 
less violent effects on the plasma than the ordinary Buneman instability. 


Concluding Remarks 


The present chapter introduces the reader to the concept of instability and explains this 
concept with a few illustrative examples. Although the concept of instability is math- 
ematically relatively simple, it presents a number of fundamental physical difficulties. 
Obtaining a positive imaginary part from a given dispersion relation does not neces- 
sarily imply that one really encounters an instability. Instabilities do arise only if free 
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energy is available. In other words, instabilities are physically real only when the state 
from which the instability starts is thermodynamically not in equilibrium. In a ther- 
modynamic equilibrium state, which offers no free energy, growing solutions of the 
dispersion relation are spurious and must be abandoned. 

On the other hand, under thermodynamic non-equilibrium conditions instabili- 
ties are the most important effects. They cause all of the transitions a system expe- 
riences when changing from one state to another. In many cases they may cause the 
formation of new structure, while in other cases they lead to some kind of transitional 
state between total disorder and order, which is called turbulence. Traditionally, non- 
equilibrium conditions are considered to be ordered states. This view is only partially 
correct. Non-equilibrium states appear in the majority of cases only as transitional 
states between two different equilibrium configurations, where the structure is formed 
via the onset of instability. Therefore, though instabilities act primarily to re-distribute 
the available free energy, they cause structure and order which may end up as another 
long-living ordered equilibrium, which is very different from the most probable ther- 
modynamic equilibrium state. 


Further Reading 


Only a small selection of the many books on instabilities is given here. The general the- 
ory of instabilities is found in [5]. A useful introduction into a number of instabilities is 
given in [2]. Reference [3] contains a more or less systematic but not complete compila- 
tion of many instabilities which are to some extent relevant for space and astrophysics. 
Ion beam instabilities are completely reviewed in [4], electron beam instabilities in [1]. 


[1] R. J. Briggs, Electron-Stream Interaction with Plasmas (MIT Press, Cambridge, 
1964). 


[2] A. Hasegawa, Plasma Instabilities and Nonlinear Effects (Springer Verlag, Heidel- 
berg, 1975). 


[3] D. B. Melrose, Instabilities in Space and Laboratory Plasmas, (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1991). 


[4] M. V. Nezlin, Physics of Intense Beams in Plasmas (Institute of Physics Publ., 
Bristol, 1993). 


[5] T. H. Stix, Waves in Plasma (American Institute of Physics, New York, 1992). 


3. Macroinstabilities 


Because of the multitude of free energy sources, a very large number of instabilities can 
develop in a plasma. It is sometimes convenient to divide them into two large groups 
according to the spatial scale involved in the instability. If this scale is of macroscopic 
size, comparable to the bulk scales of the plasma, the instabilities are called macroinsta- 
bilities. On the other hand, if the characteristic size of the instabilities is microscopic, 
of the scale size of the particle inertial lengths and gyroradii, the instabilities are called 
microinstabilities. In the latter case it is natural to assume that kinetic effects will 
become of greater importance than in the former case. Thus microinstabilities are typ- 
ically also kinetic instabilities while macroinstabilities can be treated in the framework 
of fluid plasma theory. In some cases, however, it is useful to account for kinetic ef- 
fects in macroinstabilities as well. The present section will cover the most important 
macroinstabilities appearing in space plasmas. 


3.1. Rayleigh-Taylor Instability 


On global scales plasma inhomogeneities cannot be neglected and several macroinsta- 
bilities are caused by plasma gradients. The simplest such instability is the Rayleigh- 
Taylor instability or interchange instability. It is the instability of a plasma boundary 
under the influence of a gravitational field. Because of this reason it is also called 
gravitational instability. Since the centrifugal force acts on a particle moving along 
curved magnetic field lines in a similar way as a gravitational force (see Sec. 2.4 of our 
companion book, Basic Space Plasma Physics), this can lead to similar effects. This 
instability is called flute instability. 


Mechanism 


Consider a heavy plasma supported against the gravitational force by a magnetic field 
as shown in Fig. 3.1. The boundary between plasma and magnetic field is the horizontal 
(x,y) plane, and the magnetic field points in the direction of x, so that By = Boé,. The 
gravitational acceleration g = —gé, acts downward, while the plasma density gradient, 
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Fig. 3.1. Rayleigh-Taylor unstable plasma configuration. 


Vno = [Ono(z)/0z]é, points upward and 
g-Vno <0 (3.1) 


Let us for the moment neglect any thermal effects and assume that the plasma is colli- 
sionless. When the plasma boundary is distorted by a small purely electrostatic pertur- 
bation in the (x, y) plane, an instability can develop. 

Consider a distortion of the boundary so that the plasma density makes a sinusoidal 
excursion in the z direction. The gravitational field causes an ion drift and current in 
the negative y direction, viy = —mjg/eBo. The electrons, because of their negligible 
mass, do not participate in this motion. Hence, in the region where the density distur- 
bance causes a density enhancement, below the boundary between plasma and vacuum, 
the ion motion leads to a charge separation and accumulation of positive charges as 
shown. As a result, a charge separation electric field, 6E,,, evolves. The horizontal 
electric disturbance field in the +y direction, +E}, causes an upward electric field 
drift, dup, = +dE, / Bo, in the external magnetic field while in the region of —ô Ey, 
the drift is downward, dug, = —dE,/Bo. These motions are in opposing directions; 
both of them amplify the initial distortion of the equilibrium density configuration at 
the plasma-vacuum magnetic field boundary. 

Hence, the dilutions of the plasma caused by the initial rarefaction begin to rise 
up into the plasma while the initial density increases below the boundary begin to fall 
down. This mechanism causes light dilute plasma bubbles to rise up into the dense 
plasma and, under the action of gravity, it causes plasma originally supported by the 
magnetic field to fall down into the plasma-free magnetic field region thereby eroding 
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the boundary and causing loss of plasma. This is shown in the sequence of Fig. 3.1. The 
bubbles themselves develop steep plasma boundaries which become unstable against 
the same Rayleigh-Taylor instability and deteriorate into smaller bubbles during the 
further evolution of the instability and the rise and fall of the bubbles. In the final 
nonlinear stage of the instability the boundary will become diffuse and the wavelength 
spectrum of the Rayleigh-Taylor mode becomes broadband, containing a wide range of 
wavelengths reaching from the long initial one to the smallest possible scales. 


Dispersion Relation 


In order to quantify the discussion, we linearize the cold ion equation of motion includ- 
ing the gravitational force and introduce the plane wave ansatz for the ion velocity and 
the electric field 


ôv; = Ov;(w,k) exp[i(k -x — wt)] 


.2 
ôE = —ikd¢(w,k) exp[i(k- x — wt)] me 
to obtain i 
( ae +) OviL = £ (k 166 — iBoês x ôviL) (3.3) 
Wgi Mi 


Since the frequency of the disturbance will be much smaller than the ion gyrofrequency 
(w’ < wyi) the solution for the velocity disturbance is 


A k k 
dvi = —66 [æ x ês + — (a i +)| (3.4) 
Wgi Bo Wgi 
Using this equation to eliminate the velocity disturbance from the ion continuity equa- 
tion 


wôni = nok: dv; — iôv; - Vno (3.5) 
one finds for the density disturbance 
e k? k? ky gk = 

eee l alt 3.6 
te 900 E (S we i BoLn ane Wi G6) 

We have introduced here the undisturbed inverse density gradient scale length 

dl 
Ls din no(z) > 0 (3:7) 
dz 


Because the electrons are cold and do not drift in our model, the electron continuity and 
momentum equations yield 


2 
er 2 (“ee eia A ) (3.8) 
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For these low-frequency variations one can safely assume that the condition of quasineu- 


trality, dn. = ôn;, is satisfied. Inserting the expressions for the two oscillating densities 
leads to the dispersion relation 


we 1 w Mi wk? 
' 1 1 : 4 1=0 3.9 
w ky Ln ( se) ( +m) wie Om 


This is a general dispersion relation for the Rayleigh-Taylor instability. 


Growth Rate and Frequency 


The highest growth rate of this instability is found for purely perpendicular propagation 
of the disturbance since in this case the electric field amplitude will lead to the largest 
vertical drift of the plasma for the longitudinal mode. Thus putting ky = 0 and assuming 
a weak gravitational effect so that w > k1 g/wg;, one can expand the term in brackets 
in Eq. (3.9) to first order in this small parameter and obtains 


u? = —g/ Ln (3.10) 


which has purely imaginary solutions and thus one purely growing solution with 


g 1/2 
TEE (4) (3.11) 


It is the same expression as found for fluids under the action of gravity. 
The non-oscillatory character of this instability results from the assumption of 
small kı g/wgiw. Expanding up to second order in Eq. (3.9) yields 


g gk 
ees 
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=0 (3.12) 


This equation has one real and two conjugate complex solutions. The unstable solution 


has frequency 
k Ln r 
Wrt = Yortcosh Joost” (= |] (3.13) 


QW gi 
proportional to the zero-order growth rate, yort. The corrected growth rate of this oscil- 
lating Rayleigh-Taylor mode is 


(3.14) 


kı Ln or 
Yre = V3Yontsinh Joost (=e) 
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An approximate closed solution of Eq. (3.12) can be constructed for the complex fre- 
quency w — wrt + wy. Separating the real and imaginary parts of Eq. (3.12) yields 
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P — 3w? = g/Ln 


g gk (3.15) 
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Together with Eq. (3.11) the first of these equations requires that 7,4 > v3w, and the 
second equation gives for the frequency 


(3.16) 


Consistency with the above condition demands kı Ln < 4wgi(Ln/ g)'/?, or in terms 
of the Rayleigh-Taylor wavelength 


Art T Yort 


Ln 2 Wai 


(3.17) 


The right-hand side of this expression is small. So the condition of long wavelengths is 
easily satisfied in all cases of interest. 

For oblique propagation of the disturbance, ky # 0, part of the electric field is 
parallel to the magnetic field and can be short-circuited by the fast electron motion along 
the magnetic field thus causing a field-aligned current but at the same time partially 
quenches the instability. Let us write the dispersion relation for this case including the 
second term in Eq. (3.9) 
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2 g Mi ki 2 
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is satisfied, the right-hand side of this expression becomes positive, and the instability 
ceases. Thus for a given density gradient scale, Ln, the last condition defines a marginal 
angle around the perpendicular direction. Inside this angle the Rayleigh-Taylor insta- 
bility can evolve. This angular range is very narrow, in the ionosphere typically less 
than one degree and the Rayleigh-Taylor mode is nearly-perpendicular here. 


Magnetospheric Growth Rates 


To obtain an idea of the magnitude of the growth rate of the Rayleigh-Taylor instability 
in the vicinity of the Earth, we introduce the gravitational acceleration go(1Rg) © 
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Fig. 3.2. Collisionless Rayleigh-Taylor growth rate in the magnetosphere. 


10 m/s? at the surface and rewrite Eq. (3.11) as 


10Rg \ 
Yort © (a5) (3.20) 


in order to account for the radial dependence of g(r) and Ln (r) in the equatorial plane. 
The characteristic scale in the ionosphere is of the order of L, ~ 20km. But here, as 
shown below, a different kind of Rayleigh-Taylor instability is at work. Above 500 km 
altitude, Ln becomes very large. Near the plasmapause, at about 4-5 Rg, it assumes a 
value of about 1000 km, then becomes large until at the magnetopause it is of the order 
of 1000 km again. Figure 3.2 shows the schematic radial dependence of the Rayleigh- 
Taylor growth rate in the equatorial plane. It has two peaks at the plasmapause and at the 
magnetopause with the peak at the magnetopause being very narrow, restricted only to 
the magnetopause transition region. Characteristic growth times at the magnetopause 
are of the order of several hours, however. This is too long for the Rayleigh-Taylor 
instability to be of importance here. 


Equatorial Spread-F 


The Rayleigh-Taylor instability requires the presence of a non-negligible gravitational 
acceleration. In the vicinity of the Earth this requirement can be satisfied only at iono- 
spheric altitudes. Following our previous discussion one must, in addition, demand 
that the magnetic field is perpendicular to the gravitational acceleration. Since this is 
vertical, the Rayleigh-Taylor instability can evolve only in the equatorial region where 
the magnetic field is nearly horizontal. The last requirement is that the plasma density 
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Fig. 3.3. Radar backscattered signals from rising bubbles in equatorial spread-F. 


increases with altitude above the Earth’s surface. This requirement is met in the equato- 
rial electron density height profiles below the E- and F-region maxima. One may expect 
that these density gradients are Rayleigh-Taylor unstable and will be gradually erased. 

This kind of erosion is known from radar observations of the equatorial electron 
density content in the F-region. Many of those observations exhibit multiple radar beam 
reflections from rising low density bubbles called equatorial spread-F. A schematic 
example of an observation at evening is shown in Fig. 3.3. The shadowed plumes show 
the backscattered radar intensity from the usual and bubble density gradients and their 
evolution with time. The lowest trace near 100 km altitude is the signal of the E-layer 
which is quite stable. The rather unstable traces at higher altitudes are the disrupting 
F-region structures. Bubbles rise in this case up to 1000 km height until they dissolve. 
Their velocity can be determined from the slope of the signal. Uprising velocities of 
some 100 m/s are not unusual. The very irregular shapes of the backscattered signals 
are caused by a mixture of the Rayleigh-Taylor instability and the various horizontal 
and vertical winds prevalent in the equatorial upper ionosphere. 


Collisional Rayleigh-Taylor Instability 


The ionospheric plasma is not perfectly collision-free. It is thus obligatory to include 
collisions into the Rayleigh-Taylor mode. These collisions, which are mainly collisions 
with neutrals, considerably modify the instability. Let us define the quantities a, = 
Wgs/Vsn, the ratio between gyro and particle-neutral collision frequency, and Ds = 
kBTs/MsVsn, the diffusion coefficient. Moreover, we cannot neglect the pressure force 
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term in the fluid momentum equations. Solving the stationary momentum conservation 
equation for the particle velocity, we obtain 


V, Qs Bo 
a= V, 3.21 
Baa ra PeR 
where 
e gs 
V, = E+ Ds, Vinn (3.22) 
MsVsn Ven 


For electrons the second term in Eq. (3.21) dominates because a. >> 1. We therefore 
neglect the first term in the electron velocity. Multiplying by the corresponding charges 
and densities and subtracting ion and electron velocities yields for the current 


Bo B? 


j=0opE+ Z gx Vn x Bo (3.23) 


ger 
where op is the Pedersen conductivity defined in Eq. (1.4.27) of our companion book. 
Due to their large mass the ions contribute most of the gravitational current permitting 
to approximate the plasma velocity by the ion velocity. Taking the divergence of v;, 
assuming Ej = 0, we find 
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V-v=V. |g x Bo+ Bo x V(Inn)| =0 (3.24) 


which can be used on the right-hand side of the continuity equation 


o 

P i v.Vn=-nV-:v=0 (3.25) 

ot 
Hence, the flow is practically incompressible. This approximation is very good for the 
F-region, but breaks down in the E-region. We linearize the continuity equation and the 
equation of vanishing current divergence 


V-j=0 (3.26) 


using Eq. (3.23) for j. We further assume quasineutrality, ne = n; = n, for the low- 
frequency disturbances we expect and obtain 


V -[(no + ôn) (g x Bo + vin dE)] = 0 (3.27) 


This equation and the continuity equation together can be Fourier transformed. Intro- 
ducing the gradient scale length, L,,, and the electrostatic potential, d@, the two trans- 
formed linear equations obtained are 
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Solving this homogeneous system gives the dispersion relation of collision-dominated 
Rayleigh-Taylor modes in the equatorial ionosphere 


k 
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(3.29) 


It is interesting that in this case a real part of the mode frequency appears naturally. It 
simply shows that the Rayleigh-Taylor mode propagates with phase velocity 


is = oe (3.30) 


into perpendicular direction. This direction is easily found to be the eastward direction, 
g x Bo, in the equatorial ionosphere since the magnetic field points toward north and 
the gravitational acceleration is vertically downward. The growth rate is this time given 
by 


Vrtn = - =: (3.3 1) 


It depends on the collision frequency between ions and neutrals and is positive only 
when the density gradient points upward. 

The Rayleigh-Taylor instability in the ionosphere is clearly collision-dominated, as 
is obvious from its growth rate in Eq. (3.31). For vanishing collision frequency, Vin — 0, 
the growth rate would diverge. This non-physical behavior results from the approxima- 
tions made in the present theory. Actually, in a more elaborated theory which takes into 
account the full particle dynamics and is not restricted to the fluid-drift approximation, 
one finds a smooth transition from the collisional to the collisionless Rayleigh-Taylor 
instability. Formally this transition can be modelled as 


Srt = Yort h — exp (=) (3.32) 
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a formula which describes both limits. In the limit of large collision frequency, the ex- 
ponential can be expanded and yields the growth rate in Eq. (3.31), while for vanishing 
collisions the exponential dependence on Vin disappears. 
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Fig. 3.4. Power spectrum of spread-F bubbles. 


Rayleigh-Taylor Bubbles 


The collisional Rayleigh-Taylor instability is an important instability in the ionosphere. 
In the E-region the instability is quenched because of the very high collision frequen- 
cies. At higher altitudes, where it becomes non-collisional, the condition that the elec- 
tron density must increase with distance from the Earth is generally not satisfied. This 
explains why Rayleigh-Taylor bubbles develop preferentially just below the F-region 
maximum. Also, when the F-region rises during the night into a region where the col- 
lision frequency becomes low, the evolution of the bubbles is favored explaining the 
observation of strong evening and night-time high-altitude equatorial spread-F. 

In the ionosphere there is a large number of possibilities to modify the ionospheric 
Rayleigh-Taylor mode. Convection and dynamo electric fields as well as neutral winds 
cause drift motions of the ionospheric plasma in both the horizontal and vertical direc- 
tions. Such motions lead to deformation of bubbles and to their transport out of the 
unstable region. Moreover, cascading of the bubbles down to shorter wavelength and 
small scales produces a broad wavelength spectrum of the equatorial spread-F. Figure 
3.4 shows the typical power spectrum of equatorial spread-F Rayleigh-Taylor bubbles 
with |ĝn/n|? x k[*°. At very short wavelengths comparable to the ion gyroradius the 
waves become damped due to diffusion. Experimental observation of spread-F bubbles 
by sounding rocket experiments shows that these marginal diffusive wavelengths are of 
the order of about 100 m. 
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3.2. Farley-Buneman Instability 


Another instability is closely related to the ionospheric Rayleigh-Taylor instability. It 
is also driven by transverse currents in the collisional ionosphere, but the nature of the 
currents is not gravitational. Rather these currents are drift currents, and the resulting 
instability is a modified two-stream instability or Farley-Buneman instability. The in- 
stability arises from a difference in the drifts of electrons and ions for Vin > wa; (see 
Sec. 4.4 of our companion book). 


Dispersion Relation 


Let the electric field point vertically downward, Ey = — Eé-. In the crossed horizontal 
northward magnetic and vertical electric fields the electrons perform an eastward E x B 
drift motion with a velocity vg = —Eo/Bo. The linearized and Fourier transformed 
electron continuity equation yields for the disturbance of the electron velocity 


Svey = (= z ve) a (3.33) 


where quasineutrality has been assumed as usual for low-frequency waves. Neglecting 
electron inertia and the action of gravity on the electrons but keeping electron-neutral 
collisions we find after linearizing the electron equation of motion 


WgeOVey + VendVez = 0 
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Due to the high ion-neutral collision frequency ions do not move in the vertical direc- 
tion, viz œ~ 0, and the corresponding ion equations are 


w ôn 
aa 
(w — ivin)ĝviy — kv? aE kô a 
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This linear homogeneous system of equations is solved by setting its determinant to 
zero, giving the dispersion relation 


pe 
) = kup + ipo te (3.36) 
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The combined effect of electron and ion collisions and electron and ion gyrofrequencies 
is contained in the quantity 


bo = VenVin = senin (3.37) 
WgeWgi “ih 
and the ion-acoustic speed is defined as c?, = kp(T. + T;)/mj. Electron and ion 
gyration effects lead to the appearance of the lower-hybrid resonance frequency, win, in 
the wo-parameter. 


Growth Rate and Frequency 


As in the case of the Buneman instability the dispersion relation is a third-order equation 
in w and can be solved in the same way. The weakly unstable solution yields for the 
frequency 


k VE 
Wr = — (3.38) 
me T+ do 
and the growth rate 
Wo we, == kie 
=- a 3.39 
IS or (3.39) 


Buneman-Farley instability sets in whenever the wave phase velocity exceeds the ion 
acoustic speed, wfp/k1 > Cia or when the vertical drift velocity exceeds the threshold 


VE > (1 + Wo) Cia (3.40) 


Typical Altitude Range 


This instability is of importance in the equatorial electrojet region, where large vertical 
electric fields cause a strong horizontal drift current to flow above the equator. It lets 
bubbles rise into the current region and distorts the current flow in a way similar to 
the Buneman instability. The parameter Yọ depends strongly on altitude. Recalling 
the definition of the neutral collision frequency in Eq. (1.4.1) of our companion book, 
Ven = NnOn (Us), one observes that Yo is proportional to the square of the neutral gas 
density. The latter satisfies the barometric law of Eq. (1.4.29), nn(z) = no exp(—z/H). 

Hence, wWo(z) decreases exponentially with z, as does the growth rate. The Farley- 
Buneman instability is thus restricted to lower altitudes. For a numerical value one 
has wo + 0.22 at z = 105km. Assuming a scale height of 10 km, it readily becomes 
small with altitude and can be neglected in Eqs. (3.38) and (3.39) above z = 130 — 
150 km. The altitude range of the Farley-Buneman instability therefore is the equatorial 
E-region. 
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3.3. Kelvin-Helmholtz Instability 


Another macroinstability is generated by shear flows in magnetized plasmas. In inves- 
tigating this instability, we turn away from the ionosphere to the collisionless boundary 
transition region between the magnetosheath and magnetosphere. The magnetosheath 
plasma is flowing along the magnetopause around the magnetosphere, and it is easy to 
imagine that any kind of contact between the flow and the magnetospheric field may 
cause ripples on the boundary to evolve. 


This so-called Kelvin-Helmholtz instability is best described in magnetohydrody- 
namics, since it is caused by the bulk plasma flow and has wavelengths considerably 
longer than any of the gyroradii. Figure 3.5 shows the geometry of the problem. The 
left part of the figure has been drawn for the symmetric case, including a broad shear 
flow transition layer. Here the flow changes from positive to negative direction. The 
right part of the figure is an idealized model with a sharp boundary, i.e., the transition 
region is narrower than the wavelength, yet still wider than the ion gyroradius. Plasma 
density, magnetic field, and flow velocity all change abruptly across the boundary. 


Dispersion Relation 


Let us assume ideal conditions though usually the narrow transition layer may contain 
some kind of viscous interaction. Then the electric field is given by E = —v x B. 
From ideal one-fluid theory, assuming scalar pressure, p, eliminating the electric field, 
linearizing around the zero-order magnetic field and density, and introducing instead of 
the plasma velocity the displacement vector, ôx, by 


dv = ddx/dt (3.41) 


B— Vacuum a 


@ @ 


Fig. 3.5. Two configurations leading to Kelvin-Helmholtz instability. 
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the linearized induction and momentum conservation equations can be written as 


ôB = Vx (ôx x Bo) = Bo Vor Ok NBO Bo Vn 
Ligmnod?5x / dt? — HoV âp — ôB x (V x Bo) = Bo x (V x ôB) ( í ) 


The induction law in the above version has been integrated with respect to time t. We 
define the first order variation of the total pressure by 


HodPtot = Hodp + Bo - 6B (3.43) 
Eliminating ôB from the second Eq. (3.42), one obtains for ôx 


ae 


Mino [va -V) JE 


bx = Vopr +a 8.44) 
We have introduced here the Alfvén velocity, v4 = Bo/ /Homino, defined by the 
background parameters. The vector a on the right-hand side of this equation, which 
results from a combination of the vector operations in Eq. (3.42), is defined as 


a=-—d0B-VBo+ Bo: V(BoV -Ôx + 6x: VBo) (3.45) 


Equation (3.44) shows the coupling of the Alfvén wave on the left-hand side to the total 
pressure disturbance on the right-hand side. Because the divergences of both the zero- 
order and the disturbed magnetic field components vanish, V - 6B = V - Bo = 0, Eq. 
(3.42) can also be manipulated into an equation for the total pressure variation 


2 
=) + LV. (5B: YB +Bo: VSB) (346) 
Ho 


Now we assume that the plasma and the flow are homogeneous on both sides of the dis- 
continuity, so that total pressure balance is satisfied to all orders outside the boundary. 
This assumption implies that the perturbation is incompressible, V -ôv = 0. With these 
assumptions the right-hand side of Eq. (3.46) vanishes, and the disturbance of the total 
pressure satisfies 

VOptot = 0 (3.47) 


The only change in dp¢ot occurs right at the infinitely thin boundary, while the pressure 
disturbance fades with increasing distance from the boundary. This condition identifies 
any possible linear disturbance as a surface wave. Another consequence of the assump- 
tion of homogeneity of the plasma outside the boundary is the vanishing of the vector 
a in Eq. (3.44). Equations (3.44) and (3.47), completed with the appropriate boundary 
conditions at the discontinuity, form the basic linearized system of equations describing 
the surface waves propagating along the boundary between the two media. 
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The homogeneity of the problem along the interface between the two media allows 
one to use a plane wave ansatz in the (x, z)-plane for both variables, 6x and dp,o¢, with 
horizontal wavenumber, k = k,,é, +k,é,, and frequency w. From the equation for the 
displacement of the boundary one has 


VP tot 
ox = 3.48 
A mino w? — (k - va)?| e 
and the variation of the pressure as solution of Eq. (3.47) is given by 
Optot = po exp(—klyl) exp[—t(wt — krz — kzz)] (3.49) 


with k? = k?+k?. The exponential y-dependence of this solution takes into account the 
decay of the amplitude of the disturbance in the direction perpendicular to the interface. 
The physical reason behind this decay in an otherwise homogeneous medium is that the 
excitation of the disturbance is located at the boundary between the two media, where 
it must be largest. Outside the boundary the wave is evanescent, because no free energy 
is available there to further feed its amplitude. 

The physical boundary conditions to be applied to the above solutions must also 
account for this fact. Hence, we choose that at a infinitely thin boundary the normal 
component of the displacement, ôx, must be continuous. In addition total pressure 
balance across the boundary is demanded, as is reasonable for a tangential disconti- 
nuity. Further, since the plasma parameters may change across the boundary we must 
distinguish the quantities to both sides by appropriate indices 1 and 2. Finally, in region 
1 the plasma streams with constant velocity, vo. This implies that the wave frequency 
in region 1 will be Doppler-shifted to w = w2 — k - vo, where w2 = w is the non- 
shifted frequency in region 2. Since Prot is continuous, the condition of continuity of 
the vertical component of the displacement yields 


1 1 
noz [w? — (k: va2)?] noi [(w — k: vo)? — (k; v1)? 


=0 (3.50) 


In deriving this equation one must take into account that the normals to both sides of 
the discontinuity are directed oppositely. 

Equation (3.50) is the dispersion relation of the Kelvin-Helmholtz instability. For- 
mally this relation is very similar to the dispersion relations familiar from investigation 
of streaming instabilities. However, in the present case the role of the plasma modes is 
taken over by the two Alfvén waves propagating in regions 1 and 2. Actually, the first 
term in Eq. (3.50) is the Alfvén wave in the non-streaming region, while the second 
term is the Alfvén wave in the streaming region as seen from region 2. The role of the 
interface is merely to couple these two Alfvén modes together. The Kelvin-Helmholtz 
instability may therefore be identified as a streaming magnetohydrodynamic instability 
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which acts on Alfvén waves. Of course, we have not distinguished between the dif- 
ferent species. Hence, it is no surprise that the dispersion relation obtained describes 
single fluid waves. However, the above discussion shows that the Kelvin-Helmholtz 
instability is one way to excite Alfvén waves in a fluid by feeding surface waves from 
extracting energy out of a shear flow along a boundary. 


Frequency and Growth 


Equation (3.50) is quadratic in frequency and yields an unstable solution 


ie (3.51) 


corresponding to the appearance of a conjugate complex root 


Nor + No2 


(k- vo)? > nor(k- v41)? + no2(k - va2)°] (3.52) 


no1no2 

The Kelvin-Helmholtz instability thus occurs for a sufficiently large streaming veloc- 
ity in region 1. It is the relative streaming between the two plasmas on both sides of 
the thin boundary which drives the mode as a surface wave. Its frequency is that of a 
weighted beam mode with the geometric average of the two densities as weighting coef- 
ficient. Actually, the instability condition can be easiest satisfied for waves propagating 
perpendicular to the unperturbed magnetic field. In the linear regime of the instability 
the rigidity of the magnetic field provides the dominant restoring force, which sets a 
threshold on the instability. 


Geomagnetic Pulsations 


The Kelvin-Helmholtz instability is of considerable interest for the excitation of the ge- 
omagnetic pulsations discussed in Sec. 9.7 of our companion book. It is responsible for 
the generation of surface wave modes at the magnetopause boundary by the fast tail- 
ward magnetosheath plasma flow along the magnetopause. The instability is restricted 
to the boundary, but it is not localized to a certain position at the boundary. Rather 
the wave is convected tailward with the flow while its amplitude grows. Hence, large 
amplitudes and consequently nonlinear behavior are expected only at the flanks of the 
magnetopause, while at the dayside magnetopause the amplitude of the surface wave is 
still small. The surface undulation caused by it may then trigger resonances in the mag- 
netosphere which appear as pulsations. It is clear from the Kelvin-Helmholtz instability 
condition that such pulsations will arise predominantly during cases of fast solar wind 
or magnetosheath flows, and the faster the flow the shorter is the excited wavelength. 
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«a Magnetopause 


Fig. 3.6. Convective growth of magnetopause Kelvin-Helmholtz waves. 


For the excitation of geomagnetic pulsations it is of interest to investigate the po- 
larization of the Kelvin-Helmholtz vortices inside the magnetosphere. Let us assume 
that the wavenumber has only a very small component in the z direction. Then, from 
the condition of incompressibility, V - ôx ~ 0, we find that —kdx, + ik,dx, = 0. 
Hence, we obtain for the ratio 


OXy ike 
ee (24 IP (3.53) 


which shows that the Kelvin-Helmholtz waves are elliptically polarized in just the way 
as used for the explanation of geomagnetic pulsations in Sec. 9.7 of our companion 
book. Figure 3.6 shows a schematic of a Kelvin-Helmholtz wave flowing downtail and 
growing convectively during its propagation. 


Kinetic Alfvén Waves 


The dispersion relation of the Kelvin-Helmholtz instability, Eq. (3.50), contains the dis- 
persion relations of the Alfvén waves on both sides of the transition layer. If we assume 
that the transition layer is narrow, but that the variations along the boundary become 
comparable to the ion gyroradius, finite Larmor radius effects become important. The 
Alfvén wave will then be replaced by the oblique kinetic Alfvén wave (not by the shear 
Alfvén wave, since 3 > m,/m, at the magnetopause; see Fig. 10.12 of our companion 
volume). The condition of instability for kinetic Kelvin-Helmholtz instability is still of 
the form of Eq. (3.52), but now with the kinetic Alfvén velocity from Eq. (1.10.179) 
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(3.54) 


The field-aligned velocity of these waves is larger than that of the normal Alfvén waves, 
but the velocity perpendicular to the field along the surface is reduced due to the small 
ratio k/k. Correspondingly the kinetic surface wave excited by the Kelvin-Helmholtz 
instability at the magnetopause not only propagates in the direction perpendicular to Bo, 
but its speed is slow in this direction so that the instability has longer time to evolve. In 
addition, because for the kinetic Alfvén wave the perpendicular wavenumber is large 
the Doppler effect on the frequency in medium 1 is dominated by kı . Thus it is large for 
perpendicular convective flow so that the instability condition can be satisfied more eas- 
ily than in the ordinary Alfvén case and the growth rate of the kinetic Kelvin-Helmholtz 
instability will be larger than that of the ordinary instability. 


Nonlinear Evolution 


Application of the theory as given here to geomagnetic pulsations must be taken with 
care. Some of the conditions set for our derivation of the Kelvin-Helmholtz instabil- 
ity are barely satisfied at the magnetopause. For instance, the magnetopause plasma 
is clearly not incompressible. Inclusion of compressibility complicates the problem, 
but does not suppress the instability entirely. However, the transition from the magne- 
tosheath to the magnetosphere has been found not to be steep. A broad boundary layer 
and plasma mantle is covering the magnetopause from its inner side. Here tangen- 
tial plasma flows have been frequently found, and density gradients are rather gradual. 
Hence, one must include gradual transitions in a calculation of the Kelvin-Helmholtz 
instability. 

Moreover, the magnetic field is not ideally tangential to the magnetopause. Nor- 
mal components caused by reconnection are the rule and violate the planar geometry 
assumption. Finally, dissipation must be included as well as the difference between 
electron and ion dynamics, because the ion scales are comparable with the width of the 
transition layer. Both have been neglected so far. 

All these effects can be considered only in a more elaborated theory, covering 
the nonlinear evolution of the instability. Then the Kelvin-Helmholtz instability also 
contributes to plasma and momentum transport across the magnetopause by mixing 
of the two regions. When kinetic Alfvén waves replace the magnetohydrodynamic 
wave mode at the magnetopause, parallel electric fields and field-aligned currents are 
produced by the Kelvin-Helmholtz instability at the magnetopause, too. 
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Auroral Kelvin-Helmholtz Instability 


The Kelvin-Helmholtz instability may also occur in the upper auroral ionosphere. Here 
strong shear flows have been observed near auroral arcs or bands. These shear flows are 
accompanied by large perpendicular electric fields, which necessarily lead to Æ x B 
flows of the upper ionospheric plasma. These flows are to good approximation hori- 
zontal in the nearly perpendicular auroral zone background magnetic field. Such shear 
flows, when exceeding the instability condition for Kelvin-Helmholtz instability, will 
contribute to folding of the auroral structures. Here the incompressible approximation 
is quite reasonable because of the strong background magnetic field, but the existence 
of field-aligned currents and the narrowness of the structures suggest that kinetic Alfvén 
wave are involved here. In this region the waves propagate in the shear kinetic Alfvén 
mode (see Sec. 10.6 of our companion book). 

However, let us neglect all these effects, and just assume a negatively charged layer 
of auroral electrons with a width 2d in the horizontal x direction, but of infinite extent 
along the horizontal y and the vertical z axis. The magnetic field is, of course, aligned 
with the vertical axis. Such a layer will cause strong shear flow along the y axis due to 
the polarization electric field directed toward the layer, parallel and antiparallel to the x 
axis. Because the flow is caused by the electron charges and thus by a charge separation 
field, this problem is fully electrostatic and can, outside of the charges, be described by 
Laplace’s equation 

V? = 0 (3.55) 


for the electric potential field disturbance, 6¢. This disturbance is caused by the narrow 
charge layer, which we consider as a charged surface. A wavelike disturbance of the 
potential can be assumed as a surface undulation in the same way as for the conventional 
Kelvin-Helmholtz instability, this time for the potential field 


bo = po exp[tka + i(ky — wt)] (3.56) 


The layer is uniform along the field, i.e., along the z axis, the wave amplitude decays in 
the +2 direction, and the wave propagates along the y axis. The solution of Laplace’s 
equation in regions | and 2 and inside the layer, d, can be written as 


òQ (zx, y) Ae** 
palz, y) | = | Be? + Ce-** | expli(ky — wt)] (3.57) 
5$a(a,y) De-F* 
The constants must be determined from the boundary conditions at x = +d. These 
conditions are the continuity of the tangential electric field, 6E,, = —O(d¢) /Oy, and the 


requirement that the jump in the normal electric field component, 6F,., is the surface 
charge. The latter must be determined from the continuity equation for the electrons 
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under the condition that the flow is caused as a 
ôv = 6E x Bo/Bé (3.58) 


motion in the undisturbed magnetic field. Clearly, the flow is incompressible and the 
linearized continuity equation becomes 


06 
S + (vo:)Vőn = —(5v-)Vno (3.59) 
The perturbation of the electron density at the boundaries, x = +d, is calculated from 
the last two equations 
ô do(td Ol 
BN) ati cs REED) a (3.60) 
0 |4a Bo(w/k F vo) Ox aur) 
For sharp boundaries the derivative of In ng at x = +d is discontinuous 
Ol 
anoj = S(x +d) — ô(z — d) (3.61) 
Ox +d 


When we use this expression and multiply by the elementary charge we obtain the 
surface charge, os, which is the source of the electric field 


eno dO 
o3(+d) = By la (3.62) 
The continuity of dE, yields 
A = Bexp(2kd)+C 
Bene) (3.63) 


D 


B + Cexp(2kd) 


The discontinuity of the normal electric field component at the two surfaces gives 


A+ Bexp(2kd)— C = o,(+d)/eo 
—D — B + Cexp(2kd) o3(—d)/€o 


Combining the algebraic equations for the four coefficients and using the expressions 
for the surface charge densities we arrive at the dispersion relation 


(3.64) 


4 2 
2 Whe 2wgekvo 
= 1 S 4kd ; 
To, ( a exp( ) (3.65) 


which describes the evolution of Kelvin-Helmholtz waves in the auroral ionosphere un- 
der collisionless conditions, but in the presence of strong shear flows. The requirement 
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for instability is that the exponential term in Eq. (3.65) is larger than the first term on 
the right-hand side. This yields an implicit equation for the unstable wavenumbers 


kd < ln (1 Se (3.66) 


The unstable wave grows in the direction of the shear flow. It has the growth rate 


Wp TATR | 
Wgekv 
Yakh = 2 fe 4kd) (1 a 2) (3.67) 
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For a sheet of auroral electrons the rotation of the vortices in the layer produced by the 
instability will be counterclockwise when looking against the magnetic field from the 
northern hemisphere upward into the aurora. The direction of the vortices agrees with 
the sense of gyration of the electrons. 


3.4. Firehose Instability 


In Chap. 9 of our companion book, Basic Space Plasma Physics, we found that a plasma 
can support low-frequency large-scale Alfvén and magnetosonic waves far below the 
electron- and ion-cyclotron frequencies, but did not specify which instabilities can ex- 
cite these wave modes. One mechanism of generating surface Alfvén waves has been 
identified in the Kelvin-Helmholtz instability. We have also demonstrated that these 
waves may be further amplified by global resonances in closed magnetic configurations 
as the magnetosphere to become bulk modes (cf. Sec. 9.7 of our companion book). An- 
other instability which excites bulk Alfvén waves is the firehose instability. It can arise 


Fig. 3.7. Mechanism of the firehose instability. 
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in a plasma when the plasma pressure becomes anisotropic. Then Eq. (1.7.21) from the 
companion book 


BB 
P = pil+ (p) — pL) => (3.68) 


B2 
holds. Under certain conditions a magnetic flux tube containing an anisotropic plasma 
can be stimulated to perform global transverse oscillations similar to the oscillations of 
a string brushed by a bow or of a firehose. 


Mechanism 


The physical mechanism of the firehose instability can be understood as follows. Imag- 
ine a magnetic flux tube and let the plasma flow along the magnetic field at average 
parallel velocity (v,). As shown in Fig. 3.7, whenever a flux tube is slightly bent, the 
plasma will exert a centrifugal force, FR = MiNoVen | /R, on the flux tube with curva- 
ture radius, R. 

The centrifugal force is directed outward and tends to increase the amplitude of the 
initial bending. In the absence of any restoring forces the flux tube would immediately 
kink. However, the thermal pressure force in the plane perpendicular to the flux tube, 
Fp1, as well as the magnetic stresses of the flux tube, F'g, resist the centrifugal force. 
Hence, instability sets in only for sufficiently large centrifugal forces or average parallel 
plasma velocities sufficiently large to overcome the restoring effects. Requiring force 
equilibrium in the bending zone implies 

MiNoin, pı , Bê 


RR war 


(3.69) 


The terms on the left-hand side of this expression yield the parallel pressure force p, /R. 
Thus the condition for firehose instability is 


pı > pi + Bè/uo (3.70) 


Growth Rate 


To derive the growth rate, we need the ideal magnetohydrodynamic equations (I.7.41) 
and (1.7.45), which for pE = 0 and together with Eq. (1.7.60) and the frozen-in condi- 
tion (1.7.54), all from the companion book, can be written as 
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together with the anisotropic equations of state from Eqs. (1.7.27) and (1.7.30), again 
from our companion book 


(3.72) 


Linearizing around an equilibrium state, no, Po, Poj, Bo, Vo = 0, and Fourier trans- 
forming, one obtains the dispersion relation 


w? = Eku? [A + (42 + A2)1/2 (3.73) 


T2 
with 
Aı = 3901 (1 +sin? 0) + Bo cos? 0 +1 
Ar = 4boL(1 + sin? 0) — 28o, cos? 0 + 1 (3.74) 


A3 = (Po. sin cos 


where 6 is the angle between k and Bo, and 31.9 = 2uop10/ B8 and Boy = 2uopo;/ Bê 
are the parallel and perpendicular plasma beta parameters. When dividing both sides of 
Eq. (3.73) by k?, the right-hand side becomes independent of k. Hence, the waves are 
non-dispersive. It is easy to confirm that for propagation in the perpendicular direction, 
0 = 90°, no instability can arise. For parallel propagation, 0 = 0°, we have A3 = 0, 
and there are two solutions. One is purely real 


w? = 3k? poy /nomi (3.75) 


and the stable parallel-propagating ion-acoustic wave. The other has a phase velocity 


2 


Tz = 30% (Gon +2- bo) (3.76) 
ll 


yielding instability under the condition (3.70), or in terms of parallel and perpendicular 
plasma beta 


Bo, > Bor +2 (3.77) 


This is the condition for firehose instability which we derived above in Eq. (3.70) from 
simple physical considerations. Its growth rate is 


k 
ym = v (Boi — bon — 2}? (3.78) 
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Fig. 3.8. Dependence of the firehose growth rate on wavenumber. 


It is not difficult to demonstrate from the dispersion relation in Eq. (3.73) that firehose 
instability is also possible for oblique propagation as long as a maximum angle, Of max; 
is not exceeded. This angle is defined as the solution of 


B —1 
3g (2+ BL — Bi) (3.79) 
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The firehose instability is a non-oscillating, purely growing mode. When the parallel 
thermal pressure in the magnetohydrodynamic fluid is sufficiently high, the magnetic 
flux tubes become unstable for transverse oscillations of the magnetic field and spon- 
taneously excite parallel propagating Alfvén waves. In the magnetohydrodynamic ap- 
proximation, where these waves are non-dispersive, the wave has no real frequency and 
is a very-low frequency wave in the lowest part of the Alfvén branch. 

The firehose instability is a very strong instability, but it requires large parallel 
pressure or 3, > 2, which implies that the instability is possible only in high-beta or 
low magnetic field plasmas as, for instance, in the solar wind. In the magnetosphere 
the firehose instability can arise only in the center of the tail plasma sheet, where the 
magnetic field is weak. This region may therefore become spontaneously excited to 
release fast growing Alfvén waves with amplitudes which are large compared to the 
neutral sheet magnetic field strength. Once excited the oscillation will propagate as an 
Alfvén wave along the magnetic field lines into the near-Earth magnetosphere. 


1+ sin” Om max = |1 — 


Kinetic Approach 


In our derivation the firehose instability turned out to be a purely growing mode with no 
real frequency. This is, of course, a consequence of the fluid approach, which neglects 
all particle effects. A more precise calculation must start from the general dispersion 
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relation for electromagnetic waves in the very-low frequency limit, using the magne- 
tized dielectric tensor in Eq. (I.10.147). The firehose mode is a solution of the left-hand 
dispersion relation given in Eq. (1.10.156), including temperature anisotropy. If this 
relation is expanded up to second order in ky Vins / Wgs, 1.€., in the ratio of gyroradius to 
wavelength, the wave frequency retains a non-vanishing real part of the frequency 


wen = Ymky/ko (3.80) 
where ‘yg, is the zero-order growth rate of the purely growing firehose mode obtained 
above from the fluid approach, and the wavenumber ko describes a short wavelength 
cut-off of the corrected growth rate 


Ye = Yen (1 — k? /k) (3.81) 


which becomes effective when the wavelength of the firehose mode approaches the ion 
gyroradius. This cut-off wavenumber is, for large 6}, given by 
-2 
) (3.82) 
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The maximum growth rate is found at a wavenumber ky = ko/ v2, yielding for the 


s gs s 
maximum firehose growth rate 


Yfh,max = Yfh (k =ko/ V2) /Vv2 (3.83) 


The oscillation is caused by the kinetic finite-gyroradius effect on the instability. Figure 
3.8 shows the dependence of the corrected growth rate on wavenumber. The mode 
disappears at k, > ko, above which it becomes heavily damped. 


3.5. Mirror Instability 


An instability complementary to the firehose instability is the so-called mirror instabil- 
ity. It evolves at nearly perpendicular propagation of the waves. Though this instability 
is amacroinstability, affecting a large plasma volume and manifesting its effects on the 
low-frequency scale in the macroscopic plasma parameters, it cannot be treated easily 
in a magnetohydrodynamic model. The reason for this difficulty is that in this instability 
the single particle motion along and perpendicular to the magnetic field must be taken 
into account, which is not contained in the fluid picture of the plasma. One therefore 
uses kinetic methods in the very-low frequency limit. 
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Dispersion Relation 


The starting point is the kinetic dispersion relation of magnetized plasma waves in Eq. 
(1.10.147), which includes the temperature anisotropy, As, from Eq. (1.10.149), both 
given in the companion book. For extremely low frequency modes, w < w,;, with 
very long wavelengths, kr,; < 1, these equations simplify. Because there is no bulk 
motion of the particles, the tensor component €,2 vanishes, and the dispersion relation 
with k = kê + kêz splits into 
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The first equation describes incompressible Alfvén modes, including the anisotropy 
effect and is thus the kinetic equivalent to the dispersion equation of the firehose mode. 
We note without proof that it can be brought into the form 


w? = kv i =i (Bey - on) (3.85) 


which is the generalization of the firehose dispersion relation in Eq. (3.76) to two parti- 
cle species. As before, instability sets in when the right-hand side is negative. 

The second dispersion relation describes compressible slow magnetosonic modes. 
In the low-frequency domain for €,3 >> 1 it can be simplified. In this case the electrons 
have sufficient time during one oscillation to extinguish the ion-acoustic parallel electric 
wave field which is still coupled into the dispersion relation by the second term in the 
brackets. Dropping this term we arrive at 


(N? + NZ) — (€s1 — €s0) = (N? + N?) — eyy =0 (3.86) 


as the dispersion relation for compressible modes. In explicit form and defining ¢, = 
w/ky Vins) it reads 


2 N2 
Eyy = >D i an F foo Bs + Bei T +o zea) | (3.87) 


Taking the very-low frequency limit and assuming that the phase velocities are small, 
w/ky ini ~ w/kva < 1, we can simplify this relation even more by using the asymp- 
totic large argument expansion for the plasma dispersion function 


TB, w ( Z) ki 
w(x 2 = 1 + s Z T 
3 Bin ky Veniy > p 2 Ba ki 


1 + 5 S > (Bos = Bs) ] 
(3.88) 
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Satellite Path 


Fig. 3.9. Satellite measurements across a mirror-unstable region. 


Only the ion component contributes to the imaginary part at these frequencies. The 
frequency of this mode is purely imaginary. It can be negative, in which case any 
mirror mode wave injected into the plasma will be quickly damped and will be unable 
to propagate. But if the bracketed term is negative, damping turns into growth. 


Growth Rate 


The mirror mode grows if the free energy of the pressure anisotropy is sufficiently large 
and must be dissipated. A change in the sign of w can be achieved in two ways. When 
we assume that the waves propagate about parallel to the magnetic field, k? > k?, the 
second term in the brackets dominates, and the instability condition is 


X ba > 2+ D> Bor (3.89) 


which is the condition for firehose instability in Eq. (3.77). We have thus found that the 
firehose mode can occur for compressible nearly-parallel propagating Alfvén waves, 
too. This shows that any kind of Alfvén waves will under the same condition of pressure 
anisotropy become unstable against firehose instability. 
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-VuB 


Fig. 3.10. Magnetic field and plasma density in mirror mode waves. 


In the opposite case, when the wave propagates nearly perpendicular to the mag- 
netic field, the first term in the brackets dominates, and the condition for instability 
excludes the firehose mode and reads 


2 By Bo > 1+ DBs. (3.90) 


sll 


If this condition is satisfied, mirror instability sets on in an anisotropic plasma. Indeed, 
the condition for mirror instability cannot be satisfied at the same time as the condition 
for firehose instability. The two instabilities are mutually exclusive. 

Both particle species contribute to the condition of instability, but the component 
with the strongest anisotropy in the perpendicular direction contributes most. On the 
other hand, the growth rate is determined by the ion anisotropy and is greater for greater 
parallel ion energies. This can be seen from the expression for the growth rate of the 
mirror instability 


Ymi = aly Bs G T 1) = 1 Ky Uthiy (3.91) 
: sil 


The mirror mode propagates perpendicular to the magnetic field. For growth it requires 
that the perpendicular pressure is larger than the parallel pressure. The physical mech- 
anism behind it is that the particles become trapped in magnetic mirror configurations 
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B Mirror — unstable 


Mirror — stable 


Fig. 3.11. Plasma beta values and mirror criterion in the magnetosheath. 


whenever under the action of large perpendicular pressure the magnetic field locally 
inflates over one wavelength. In this bottle the particles perform a mirror motion be- 
tween the knots of the wave. This is shown in Fig. 3.9. Particles stream into the mirror 
during instability. The whole region consists of magnetic mirrors, which when crossed 
by a spacecraft are recorded as pulsations or oscillations of the magnetic field and out- 
of-phase oscillations of the plasma density. Figure 3.10 shows a magnetic field and 
particle density plot of such a configuration. 


Magnetosheath Observations 


The mirror mode is a compressible slow mode. It is observed in the Earth’s dayside 
magnetosheath, where the necessary anisotropy can develop. The shocked solar wind, 
on its path from the bow shock to the magnetopause, is adiabatically heated in the 
perpendicular direction, while at the same time field-aligned outflow toward the flanks 
of the magnetopause cools the plasma adiabatically in the parallel direction. These 
effects are shown on the left-hand side of Fig. 3.11. The main effect is parallel cooling, 
leading to pressure anisotropy of the plasma which increases toward the magnetopause. 

In the right-hand side panel of Fig. 3.11 measurements of the left-hand side of the 
mirror instability criterion in Eq. (3.90) are plotted against 3, . The dashed horizontal 
line is the marginally stable case, when Eq. (3.90) holds with the equal sign. Obviously 
the magnetosheath is marginally mirror-unstable for high 6i, while the mirror insta- 
bility cannot develop for low ĝi. Magnetosheath mirror modes are typically excited 
closer to the magnetopause. The main stabilizing effect is competition of the mirror 
mode with other kinetic instabilities which arise in anisotropic plasmas. In particular, 
the electromagnetic ion-cyclotron mode, which will be discussed in Sec. 5.2, consumes 
the free energy available in the anisotropy before the mirror mode can grow. 
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3.6. Flux Tube Instabilities 


The Kelvin-Helmholtz, the firehose, and the mirror instability are instabilities which are 
magnetohydrodynamic in nature. We have discussed them in a different context because 
they do not push the magnetohydrodynamic viewpoint into the foreground. There is a 
large number of instabilities which deserve the name magnetohydrodynamic with more 
right. These modes evolve in laboratory magnetohydrodynamic devices and are related 
to resistive effects and plasma confinement. Few of these modes have relevance to space 
plasma physics. In the present section we are going to briefly discuss the foundations of 
their treatment and in the next section some flux tube instabilities of interest for space 
research will be analysed. 

Magnetohydrodynamic stability depends on the inhomogeneity of the plasma, be- 
cause free energy in ideal magnetohydrodynamics can only be stored in inhomogeneous 
configurations. Good examples of such unstable situations are solar flares which are 
believed to evolve in so-called active magnetic configurations, which evolve dynami- 
cally and possibly explosively. The instability of these magnetic configurations leads 
to violent energy releases and causes the particle acceleration, matter ejection, optical 
flashes, and the various radiation processes observed in the optical, radio, x- and y-ray 
energy ranges during solar flares. Another instability of magnetohydrodynamic nature 
is the reconnection process, first introduced in Sec. 5.1 of our companion book. To 
study these instabilities, it is convenient to formulate an energy principle. Such a prin- 
ciple is a global measure of the tendency of a magnetohydrodynamic configuration to 
undergo instability. In short, when the total energy variation turns out to be negative, 
one can expect the magnetohydrodynamic configuration to become unstable. 


Energy Principle 


Let us again introduce, as we have done in connection with the Kelvin-Helmholtz in- 
stability, the displacement vector, ôx. The general form of the non-resistive linearized 
magnetohydrodynamic equations, except for the momentum equation, and integrated 
once with respect to time is 


ôn = —V- (noôx) 
dp = —6x-Vpo — ypoV - 6x (3.92) 
ôB = V x (6x x Bo) 


Inserting these forms into the linearized momentum equation in Eq. (3.71), expressed 
in terms of the linear displacement gives 


nomd?dx/dt? = ôF (5x) (3.93) 
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where ôF is defined as 
LoF = —Bo x (V x ôB) — ôB x (V x Bo) + uo V (ôx: Vpo + ypoV - 6x) (3.94) 


The zero-order quantities are allowed to change in space. Since the above equations are 
all linear, it is convenient to eliminate the time dependence by Fourier transformation 
in time, yielding 

nom;w ôx = —dF (ôx) (3.95) 


When we multiply this equation by the complex conjugate of the displacement vector, 
ôx“, and integrate over all space, we obtain 


mi? | no |5x|? dr = -fo - OF (ôx)d x (3.96) 
Subtract now the complex conjugate 
my"? f no |5y|? dy = -for - OF (y)dy (3.97) 


from this equation. Clearly, the integrals over all space over different dummy variables 
are the same. Thus one finds that the frequency is either real or purely imaginary, 
w? = w**, which proves our previous finding that the Kelvin-Helmholtz, the firehose 
and the mirror instability had only purely growing solutions. This is a general property 
of the magnetohydrodynamic equations. 

To derive the energy principle, we multiply Eq. (3.93) by the displacement veloc- 


ity, ôv = déx/dt, and integrate over space 


dox d? 3 


Because no(ôx) and F(x) do not explicitly depend on time, this equation can be 
trivially integrated over time, t. We introduce the two quantities 


AW (6x, 6x) = -4 f bx: P(x) 


(3.99) 
AU (6x, 6x) = im; / no (6x) |x|? dz 
and can write the integrated equation as 
d 
AW (ôx, ôx) + AU (=. =) = const (3.100) 


The constant on the right-hand side is the total displacement energy. Since this energy 
is unchanged and AU > 0, one immediately recognizes that the disturbance energy, 
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AW, must be positive definite in order to guarantee the stability of the system, because 
only then the mode cannot grow over the limit ôU = 0. As a consequence of this 
conclusion, we find in the opposite case that instability requires that 


AW (6x, 6x) < 0 (3.101) 


This is the energy principle for magnetohydrodynamic instability. The proof of its ne- 
cessity is a little more involved and can be found in the literature cited in the suggestions 
for further reading at the end of this chapter. 


Energy Contributions 


The energy variation, AW, contains three contributions, the first is the plasma contri- 
bution, AW p, provided by the integral over the plasma volume. The second, AW a, 
comes from the surface integral over the plasma surface. The third is the vacuum con- 
tribution, AWy, which is the integral over all the outer space. This last contribution 
is 


1 
AWy = go | BvP ae (3.102) 
2L0 4 


with the integration over the outer volume of the plasma. Here one has to prescribe 
boundary conditions. These conditions are complicated. They are some form of the 
boundary conditions discussed in Chap. 8 of our companion book, Basic Space Plasma 
Physics, when one of the regions is assumed to be a vacuum. In space plasma physics 
when the plasma is assumed to be infinitely extended, the boundary is at infinity, and 
the vacuum term can be dropped. But for finite systems, as for instance solar active 
regions, it must be kept and introduces severe complications. 
Similar arguments apply to the plasma surface contribution. It can be written as 


2 
AW, = ig lv (ro + 5] - d(6F) |n - 6x|? (3.103) 
Ho/ JA 
A 
where n is the outer normal of the plasma volume and integration is over its surface. 
As in Chap. 8 of our companion book, the bracketed quantity here is the jump at the 
surface. When surface currents are absent in equilibrium pressure equilibrium requires 
that this jump vanishes, and the integral is zero. This is the general case of an extended 
plasma volume. 
The most important contribution to the energy variation comes from AW p 


AWp = y f èa [Ho |B)? + ypo |V - dx|? 
P 


+ôx1 + VpoV - 6x’, + ôx* - (6B x jo)] (3.104) 
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where the perpendicular and parallel direction refer to the equilibrium magnetic field. 
Introducing the unit vector ê}, the right-hand side of this formula can be written as 


AWp = yf ex {ue |B? + u3 13B, — (5x1 - Vpo)@/Bol? + ypo |V - ôx]? 
P 


— (Joy + €))5B - (6x7, x ê) — 2(8x1 : Vpo) [(ê; - VE) - 6x") } (3.105) 


For instability to set in, the positive definite terms in this expression must be sufficiently 
small. The last of the positive terms can be eliminated by demanding that compress- 
ibility is small compared with the other terms. Then V - ôx ~ 0 can be neglected. 
Moreover, |5B|? ~ |Bo - Vôx|? is small and can be dropped whenever the radial gra- 
dients of 6x are much larger than the parallel variation of the displacement. This is true 
when field line bending can be neglected. Hence, one observes that instability occurs 
for large field-aligned current flow and for large perpendicular density gradients. The 
second case is the case of interchange modes, the first is the case of kink modes. 


Pinch Instability 


There are three instabilities which are purely magnetohydrodynamic instabilities. All 
of them are instabilities which can develop in a thin magnetic flux tube carrying a 
longitudinal current. These instabilities are thus caused by the jo-term in Eq. (3.105). 
These are the pinch, kink, and helical instabilities. 

The physical picture of the pinch instability is that a field-aligned current in a flux 
tube of radius r produces its own azimuthal field, Bg(r) œ 1/r, around the isolated 
current carrying flux tube. A slight distortion of the homogeneity of the flux tube along 
its direction, as for instance a minor decrease in its radius and cross-section, will im- 
mediately cause an increase in this azimuthal field due to its 1/r-dependence on the 
flux tube radius. This effect is self-amplifying and thus an instability. The final state 
of this instability is that the current becomes pinched-off and is ultimately disrupted. 
Figure 3.12 shows the action of the pinch instability. The condition for instability of the 
pinch mode can be derived for a cylindrical straight flux tube assuming conservation of 
magnetic flux and current. It reads (without derivation) 


I 2 
Be, ~ (ee) > 2|Bo, |? (3.106) 
Tr 


Here Jo is the current in the flux tube. Only strong currents can cause the pinch to de- 
velop. In the magnetosphere the pinch instability is probably of no importance because 
of the strong background magnetic field. But in solar coronal active regions extremely 
strong field-aligned currents can evolve, which may become pinch-unstable, disrupt the 
current, and change the magnetic field configuration. 
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Fig. 3.12. Pinch, kink and helical flux tube instability. 


Kink Instability 


The second instability, the kink instability (see Fig. 3.12), reacts to a bending of the 
magnetic field lines. Its mechanism is very similar to that of the pinch mode, but in 
this case the curvature of the field is more important, and the field contained in the flux 
tube simply kinks locally under the action of the field-aligned current. This instability 
is also not very important in the magnetosphere, because the curvature of the field lines 
is weak and the field-aligned currents are faint and not able to cause a kink in the 
field. However during reconnection events kink instabilities may work in the vicinity 
of the neutral point, where the field is weak and the currents may be strong. There 
strong bending of the magnetic field lines in narrow flux tubes may be caused by kink 
instability. 

The condition for instability of a narrow cylindrical flux tube with radius, a, and 
length, L > a, can be obtained from the energy principle (again without derivation) 


In(L/a) > [Bo |?/B2, (3.107) 


where Bog is the same as in Eq. (3.106). Since the ambient parallel magnetic field 
component is very large, this condition requires very thin tubes to yield instability. 
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Field-aligned currents in the inner auroral magnetosphere are unable to excite it, but 
again in the solar corona or in the reconnection region of the tail kinking is not excluded. 


Helical Instability 


The helical instability (see Fig. 3.12) is very common in the solar corona. Its instability 
condition is much lower than that of the other two so it will develop earlier if only a 
strong enough field-aligned current is flowing. Its effect is to transform a thin stretched 
magnetic flux tube into a spiral under the action of the self-magnetic effect of the field- 
aligned current. Flux tubes turn into helixes if it sets on. Such helical flux tubes have 
been observed in the x-ray light detected from the solar corona and emitted from huge 
solar loops which have a twisted shape. The helical mode is unstable for 


L/a > 2n|Bo,|/Boo (3.108) 


and is much easier to satisfy than the above two conditions. The latter condition favors 
long flux tubes to become helically unstable. Remembering the definition of Bog this 
condition can be written 


Lolo L > 4n?a?|Bo,| = 408 (3.109) 


where ©® is the constant magnetic flux inside the flux tube. Since the field-aligned 
current strength inside the flux tube is constant, too, it is impossible to estimate at what 
position of the flux tube helical instability may set in. 

As an example for this type of instabilities, let us outline the derivation of the 
dispersion equation for the helical mode. Assuming the magnetic field inside the tube 
to be uniform, we find from Eq. (3.46) that the Laplace equation governs the evolution 
of the total pressure disturbance 


V7 spior = 0 (3.110) 


where Prot 1s the total internal pressure. The displacement vector is given by the same 
expression as for the Kelvin-Helmholtz instability 


ba = VP tot (3.111) 


mino(w? — k?v4) 


where k is the azimuthal wave vector. In the region outside the flux tube the magnetic 
disturbance is a potential field, Bex = —Vw, with 


Vy =0 (3.112) 
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because V x Bex = 0. These equations must be completed by boundary conditions 
which are relatively complex. One must impose pressure balance 


Ptot,in = (Boex + 6Bex)*/2uo (3.113) 


at the boundary x = xo + 6x,n, where n is the outer normal to the surface of the 
flux tube, and 6x,, is the normal displacement. One must also impose continuity of the 
tangential electric field 

OE; = — (ôv x Boex)¢ (3.114) 


Linearizing the pressure condition for small displacements, one obtains 
2u0dPtot = 2Boex : Bex + Xn [OBGex/In] (3.115) 
where the brackets again symbolize the jump. In cylindrical geometry this becomes 
2poPtot = 2Boex ` Bex + 6Xn (OB3.x/In) (3.116) 
The condition on the electric field is rewritten using Faraday’s law 
OBnex = n- V x (6x x Boex) (3.117) 


We can solve these equations in a cylindrical geometry, taking into account the bound- 
ary conditions to determine the free constants when solving for the inner and outer 
regions. This procedure is standard and similar to the case of the Kelvin-Helmholtz in- 
stability, but complicated by the inhomogeneity and cylindric geometry of the problem. 
The dispersion relation ultimately obtained is 


(3.118) 


lBooex\ 1B? 
Lomingow? = k’ B + (: Boi + o ) ovez 
a 


a2 


For the mode with | = 1 we find the unstable helical perturbation just under the condi- 
tion (3.108). This is the lowest wavenumber mode. Other modes with higher wavenum- 
bers may also exist but have higher thresholds as is immediately clear because to twist 
the field more requires more energy and thus stronger currents. 

In the magnetosphere the helical instability does not seem to occur. Since the 
condition for instability is independent of the coordinate along the flux tube, we can 
discuss numbers for ionospheric altitudes. At auroral latitudes, where the strongest 
field-aligned currents are located, the magnetic field strength is |Bo,| ~ 4 - 10~°T. 
The length of a flux tube in a dipole field is about twice the equatorial distance from 
the center of the Earth, L = 2 Lg Reg, and with Lg ~ 6 for the auroral zone, we get 
L = 8-10’ m. Using Eq. (3.109), we estimate that the field-aligned current density, 
jo = Ip/ma?, must be larger than 5 A/m? for the onset of the helical instability. This 
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value is about the same as the density of the strongest field-aligned current of cyclindri- 
cal geometry observed, i.e., the upward current connected to the head of the westward 
traveling surge (see Sec. 5.6 of our companion book). Hence, that current tube is on 
the edge of instability. Possibly the helical instability limits the current to this upper 
value. However, there is no unambiguous observational evidence for the presence of 
the helical instability in the auroral zone. The probable reason for this is that in the 
magnetosphere a flux tube is surrounded by strong background field lines which, when 
the tube becomes distorted, start exerting strong forces onto the flux tube which coun- 
teract instability. 


Flux tubes at the magnetopause have typical sizes of a ~ 10? km, fields of 100nT, 
and L ~ 20 Rp. This suggests that field-aligned currents of Ip > 3-104 A will become 
unstable against the helical instability. If such currents exist, instability should develop 
at the outermost flux tube contacting the magnetosheath flow and should mix into the 
Kelvin-Helmholtz instability. Since the flow stabilizes the mode, it should probably 
evolve only in the vicinity of the stagnation point, where the flow velocity is low. 


The helical instability also develops in the solar corona. Foot point field strengths 
are of the order of 0.1 T, flux tube lengths between 10° km and 107 km, and foot point 
diameters of the order of 104 km. Hence, currents of the order of 101 A will force the 
flux tube to twist. Since highly twisted flux tubes have frequently been observed, the 
currents in the solar corona may be strong enough to exceed the limit of stability. 


Concluding Remarks 


The overview of macroinstabilities given in the present chapter is not exhaustive. It 
merely provides a guide to the basic ideas. Macroinstabilities, because they deal with 
inhomogeneous plasmas, are usually rather difficult to treat even in the linear approxi- 
mation. They are important at large scales, when one needs to calculate the stability of 
global plasma configurations. Such scales are common in astrophysical problems and 
in large fusion devices, where they cause violent changes in plasma configurations dur- 
ing instability like plasma disruptions. As a rule, macroinstabilities do affect the global 
structure of a plasma, e.g., the overall configuration of an active magnetic region on 
the sun or that of the entire magnetosphere. Because of this reason they have attracted 
considerable interest in astrophysics and space physics. Macroinstabilities, because of 
their global properties and the inclusion of large-scale inhomogeneity into their treat- 
ment inevitably lead to the necessity of inclusion of boundary conditions. In addition to 
the complication introduced by the boundary conditions, this is another property which 
distinguishes them from the wide field of microinstabilities treated in the next chapters. 
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Further Reading 


Macroinstabilities are covered by [2] and [4]. For a general proof of the magnetohy- 
drodynamic energy principle for stability and instability see [1]. Here one also finds 
explicit expressions for the vacuum-plasma boundary conditions and the theory of the 
cylindrical kink and helical modes. The theory of the mirror instability is given by 
Hasegawa, Phys. Fluids, 12 (1969) 2642. For its nonlinear theory we have followed 
Yoon, Phys. Fluids B, 4 (1992) 3627. Applications of macroinstabilities to solar physics 
are given in [5] and [6]. Applications to the ionosphere can be found in [3], from where 
we have also taken the spread-F backscattered data. The measurements on which the 
dependences of the mirror criterion are based are found in Hill et al., J. Geophys. Res., 
100 (1995) 9575. 
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4. Electrostatic Instabilities 


While macroinstabilities are caused by configuration space accumulations of free en- 
ergy in spatial inhomogeneities and affect the bulk or even global plasma properties, 
the effects of instabilities fed by velocity space inhomogeneities, i.e., microinstabilities, 
are observed on smaller and sometimes microscopic scales. Free energy can be easily 
stored in deviations of the velocity distribution from its thermal equilibrium shape. As 
a rule the equilibrium distributions are Maxwellian distribution functions (see Sec. 6.3 
of our companion book, Basic Space Plasma Physics). In an open system, like in space 
plasmas, a slight deformation of the Maxwellian distribution can be readily produced 
and there are many possibilities of such deviations from equilibrium. Correspondingly, 
a very large number of microinstabilities can arise in a plasma. The present chapter 
selects those which have been detected in space plasmas. We, however, restrict to elec- 
trostatic instabilities only leaving electromagnetic microinstabilities to the next chapter. 
Furthermore, we assume that the plasma is homogeneous which allows to neglect any 
effects caused by gradients and curvatures or by boundaries. The plasma is assumed to 
be infinitely extended, and the source of free energy is taken to be invariable. The first 
assumption is in many cases well satisfied because the typical scale of microinstabilities 
is small compared with the scales of the plasma. The second assumption, however, is 
valid only over the short linear time scale of the instability, unless the source of free 
energy is maintained constant by external means. Usually for growing waves the in- 
stability quickly reaches the nonlinear stage and the free energy is diminished. These 
processes are inevitable but will be reserved for discussion in later chapters. 
The starting point of a theory of linear microinstabilities is the linearized Vlasov 

equation 

of q = 

—4+v-Vxf+—(E+v x B)-Vvf =0 (4.1) 

Ot m 
or one of its derivatives introduced in Sec. 6.2 of our companion book, with the station- 
ary non-equilibrium distribution as ingredient. The procedure to obtain the dispersion 
relation is the same as in Chap. 10 of the companion book. As in the case of macroin- 
stabilities, the dispersion relation must be solved for the frequency, w, including its 
imaginary part, y. For weak instabilities the growth rate can be determined by using 
the methods developed in Sec. 2.1, since in these cases the growth rate yields only a 
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small correction to the wave frequency and no new wave modes are introduced by the 
non-equilibrium distribution functions. Instead, the free energy is used to excite one of 
the known kinetic plasma modes. 

We will in most cases simply use the general dispersion relations from Eqs. (1.35) 
and (I.10.147), which are both derived in the companion volume, rewrite them for the 
particular case, and model the unstable distribution as a combination of Maxwellians. 
For other non-thermal distributions analytical solutions do normally not exist. 


4.1. Gentle Beam Instability 


Electromagnetic waves may propagate from the outside into a plasma. In contrast, 
electrostatic waves cannot leave a plasma and cannot penetrate it. They must be excited 
internally. Since they are easily excited, they are the appropriate tool for the plasma 
to eliminate and redistribute the electric potential differences, which may arise due 
to local charge separations, and to rearrange particles in the distribution function to 
achieve thermal equilibrium. These effects arise when the plasma is unmagnetized. 
They arise also when particle motion is allowed only along the magnetic field. In all 
such cases the kinetic electrostatic waves are excited by electrostatic instabilities. 


Bump-in-Tail Distribution 


The simplest kinetic instability is that of an electron beam propagating on a background 
plasma. Figure 4.1 shows the phase space geometry of a beam plasma configuration 
called gentle beam or bump-in-tail configuration. The plasma is assumed thermal with 
fixed ions as neutralizing background and a certain electron temperature, Te, leading to 
the thermal spread, Vihe, of the background distribution function. Superposed on this 
distribution is a group of fast electrons at speed vy > Vthe but much smaller density 
than the background plasma, na < no, and of narrow thermal spread, v¢ho. 

This phase space configuration is the classical case of a non-thermal distribution 
subject to beam instability, but since we permit for finite beam temperatures, corre- 
sponding to deformation of the equilibrium distribution function, the instability will 
affect only that part of the distribution function which contains the deviation from ther- 
mal equilibrium, while the bulk distribution remains unchanged. To treat this kind of 
instability we must go from the fluid to a kinetic treatment. 


Inverse Landau Damping 


A system consisting only of electrons will be subject to Langmuir oscillations or, when 
including thermal effects, to propagating Langmuir waves with a dispersion given by 
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Fig. 4.1. Gentle beam plasma configuration for the bump-in-tail instability. 


Eq. (1.10.32) in the companion book 


wi = wpe (1 + $k°AD) + i(k) (4.2) 
These waves are Landau damped according to Eq. (1.10.48) 


TWhe ô foe(v) 
2nok? ðv lack 


Y= w (4.3) 


In this equation the undisturbed electron distribution, foe(v), enters as velocity deriva- 
tive at the position of the wave phase velocity. If the derivative is negative here, as 
in thermodynamic equilibrium, the thermal particles damp the wave (see Sec. 10.2 of 
our companion book). When the derivative is positive, Landau damping inverts and 
changes sign because there will be a surplus of fast particles which can feed energy to 
the wave and raise its amplitude. In such a case the Langmuir wave is excited by the 
gentle beam instability. 

A distribution as in Fig. 4.1 will be unstable. The undisturbed distribution has 
a positive derivative for velocities just below the beam speed, v. The background 
distribution falls off here with a negative derivative, but for a sufficiently fast beam far 
outside the bulk of the plasma this gradient is weak. Moreover, the number of particles 
in the bulk distribution is very small at the position of the beam. Thus damping can be 
neglected for waves with phase velocities w/k < vp. 

The waves excited by the beam are Langmuir waves of relatively high phase ve- 
locity. Since the temperature of the background electron distribution is low, kgTe < 
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W, = m_v7/2, the frequency of the waves will be close to the background plasma 
frequency, w % wpe- The condition of resonance, w ~ kvp, then requires that the 
wavenumber is small. Langmuir waves driven unstable by the beam will have long 
wavelengths. 


Growth Rate 


To calculate the growth rate of gentle beam excited Langmuir waves we consider a 
one-dimensional case, where the distribution function is the sum of two Maxwellians 


foe(v) = fo(v) + falv — vv) (4.4) 


where fo(v) is the Maxwellian background distribution, and f,(v — v») is a shifted 
Maxwellian. The dielectric function of the combined distribution is 
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v=w/k 


If the beam density and temperature are low, the beam contribution to the real part of the 
dispersion relation can be neglected. The real part of e yields the bulk plasma Langmuir 
wave dispersion relation, w? = w2 (1 +3k?Abo). The weak beam causes a weak beam 
instability. Thus we apply Eq. (2.9) to calculate the growth rate. The derivative of the 
real part of e(w;, k) with respect to w gives 


de, 2w? 
Ae va + 3k? A20) (4.6) 
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The general expression for the growth rate is the sum of the plasma and beam terms. It 
can be brought into the following form 


Vruja (o S1) exp eee] 
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The first term in the brackets on the right-hand side is the beam term, while the second 
is the background plasma contribution. It is obvious that the plasma contributes to 
damping while the beam causes instability. But the growth rate is positive only for phase 
velocities smaller than the beam velocity, w;/k < vp. The phase velocity must also be 
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close to the beam velocity, because otherwise the argument of the first exponential 
is large and the positive beam contribution is too small to overcome the background 
Landau damping. Comparing the two terms one finds that the phase velocity of the 
Langmuir waves must fall into the interval 


7, \3/2 
on (2) Bue Zerit (4.8) 


For sufficiently large w/k ~ v one can neglect the Landau damping term and write 


Tw w = 2 
VTw wry (v +) exp| (vp — w/k) 


Yeb = (4.9) 
i (1 + 3k? Abo )weok? vno Ueno | 


Maximum growth is obtained if we put in the coefficient on the right-hand side 
wi /Kmax = Ub (4.10) 


and find the maximum of the function x exp(—2?) at x? = 1/2 


1/2 2 
‘Yeb,max = (=) ue (>) wy (4.11) 
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for the growth rate of the Langmuir gentle beam instability. Fast, dense and cool beams 
lead to large maximum growth rates. 

The above calculation can be generalized to wave propagating at an oblique angle 
with respect to the electron beam. In this case the product kv, is understood as a scalar 
product, k- va = kv, cos 0, between the wave and velocity vectors, and @ is the angle 
between them. We then get 


t\1/2 ny (wcosO\” 
ne = ( ) b ( b ) wi (4.12) 


2e No \ Uthb 


From the general expression for the growth rate in Eq. (4.9) one can demonstrate that 
the growth rate stays near maximum as long as the angle is sufficiently small so that 
0 < Vinb/ Vo. 


Conditions for Growth 


Since maximum growth of the gentle beam instability in Eq. (4.11) is obtained for 
kmax = w/V, We may insert the Langmuir frequency, w;(k), from Eq. (4.2) into this 
relation to find 

kmaxADo = (v6 /Vtno — 3)~" (4.13) 
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For resonant interaction the beam velocity must exceed a threshold given by 
vp = V3uth0 (4.14) 


in order that the gentle beam instability can develop. If the beam is slower than this 
threshold value, i.e., if the beam kinetic energy is less than three times the thermal 
energy of the background plasma, the beam sits on the shoulder of the background 
distribution and will be unable to excite waves. 

Let us find the width of the excited frequency spectrum. The argument of the 
exponential function in Eq. (4.9) can be written as —(« — kinaxUo)?/ke,axVrnp Thus 
the range of frequencies over which the growth rate is close to maximum is roughly 
Awgb © kmaxVthp. We can therefore define the bandwidth of the gentle beam instability 


Awgb Z wi Utho/ Vb (4.15) 


This expression shows that the growth rate of the gentle beam instability is less than the 
bandwidth of the excited waves as long as 


np/no < (Vind / v)? (4.16) 


Comparison with the corresponding condition for the weak beam instability in Eq. 
(2.38) shows that these two conditions are complementary. Hence, for large beam 
densities violating the last condition, the gentle beam instability will go over into the 
weak beam mode. But when the beam becomes too cold, the theory breaks down, the 
bandwidth of the instability vanishes, and the beam-to-plasma density ratio exceeds the 
range of values allowed in Eq. (4.16). In this case the weak beam instability is excited, 
too. 


Upstream Solar Wind 


Since weak electron beams will readily be generated in both unmagnetized and magne- 
tized plasmas (in the latter case they propagate along the magnetic field) by slight low- 
frequency potential differences, which may arise in travelling waves like ion-acoustic 
waves or kinetic Alfvén waves, the gentle beam instability can evolve naturally in any 
space plasma. By extracting energy from the beam it will ultimately slow the beam 
down and deplete the source of free energy (see Sec. 8.3). 

Figure 4.2 shows an example of a measurement of beam-excited Langmuir waves 
in the solar wind in front of the Earth’s bow shock. The electrons, which excite these 
waves, stream back from the Earth’s bow shock along the magnetic field into the so- 
lar wind at about twice the initial velocity in the solar wind frame, roughly about 
1200 km/s. This velocity is about marginal for Langmuir instability. The plasma fre- 
quency is close to 30 kHz. The measured bandwidth is found to be Aw ~ 6kHz. From 
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Fig. 4.2. Signature of gentle beam-excited Langmuir waves in the solar wind. 


this value we deduce a beam velocity roughly five times the beam thermal velocity 
spread or viho © 200 km/s. Since the gentle beam instability requires low beam densi- 
ties, we can use the above restriction to estimate that the beam density was smaller than 
ny < 8-10~3no. With this relatively high upper limit we find that the instability growth 
rate given in Eq. (4.11) is y < 0.15wpo, corresponding to about 0.2 ms growth time. 


4.2. Ion-Acoustic Instabilities 


Ion-acoustic waves, the other unmagnetized plasma eigenmode, can be excited in the 
first place by electron currents or by ion beams flowing across a plasma. This instability 
is also a kinetic instability. Since it requires much lower velocities than the Langmuir 
gentle beam instability it can be driven unstable by weak currents. In addition, it is not 
restricted to low background electron temperatures. 


Current-Driven Instability 


The idea behind the electron current-driven ion-acoustic instability is that the combined 
equilibrium distribution function, consisting of the drifting hot electron background and 
the cold ions, exhibits a positive slope where resonance between waves and particles can 
occur. 

These conditions are sketched in Fig. 4.3. The left-hand part of the figure refers 
to bulk current flow with drift velocity, vg. The drifting electrons have a hot shifted 
Maxwellian velocity distribution while the ions are cold and immobile. Instability can 
occur in the region of positive slope of the electron distribution function. The right- 
hand part of the figure shows the case of a fast ion beam crossing the plasma. The 
hot electron distribution is slightly shifted to the left of the origin to compensate for 
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Fig. 4.3. Ion-acoustic-unstable velocity space distributions. 


the weak current, 7, = enva, caused by the ion beam. Because of the small density, 
np X no, of the beam the condition j = e(naua — novae) = O yields for this shift 
Ude = Nyvp/No which is negligible as long as the ions have moderate beam velocities. 
Again, instability can arise in the positive slope of the beam ion distribution function. 


Growth Rate 


We are looking for an electrostatic current-driven instability, neglecting the electro- 
magnetic effect of the current. The assumed distribution functions are a shifted one-di- 
mensional Maxwellian 


ye 
fow- va) = = oo exp | (v= va) | (4.17) 


Uthe 


for the electrons and a Maxwellian distribution at rest for the ions 


2 
folo) = ye exp ( s ) (4.18) 
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with unlike thermal velocities. We also assume that the thermal velocity of the electrons 
is much larger than their drift velocity, vg < Vthe. In the opposite case the plasma is 
unstable against the Buneman instability as demonstrated in Eq. (2.47). The dielectric 
response function (1.9.62) for this one-dimensional case is obtained from Eq. (1.10.83) 
as 


e(w,k) =1+ mae [1 + ¢eZ(Ce)] + An (1+ Z(G) (4.19) 
D Di 
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where the arguments of the plasma dispersion function (see App. A.7 of our companion 
book) are 


Ce — (w qa kva)/kvthe 
Ci = w/krrni 
From inspection of the left part of Fig. 4.3 it is clear that instability can arise only in a 


restricted range of wave phase velocities, w/k. The phase velocity must be larger than 
the background ion thermal velocity 


(4.20) 


|w/k| > vini (4.21) 


in order to escape ion Landau damping, but it must fall within the positive slope of the 
electron distribution which implies that 


[w/k — val & Vthe (4.22) 


The ion Z function can thus be expanded in the large argument limit, while for the 
electron Z function the small argument limit is appropriate. Assuming weak instability, 
y/w <1, the real part of the dielectric function reproduces the ion-acoustic relations 
Eqs. (1.10.54) and (1.10.55), both given in the companion volume. The above frequency 
range thus supports propagation of ion-acoustic waves, which travel on the background 
of the ions at rest, but with a phase velocity close to the electron drift speed. For weak 
growth we find using Eq. (2.9) 


m\1/2 1 we Me ss kva (w — kva)? 
= kM, kejau? SEES 
8 D CiaWpi Mi Wia Uthe 


JA 3/2 w2, 
= (=) exp (- a) (4.23) 


Instability arises when the electron term dominates the ion term and when the electron 
current drift velocity exceeds the wave phase velocity, w/k < va, as we concluded 
qualitatively from inspection of Fig. 4.3. We can use the dispersion relation of ion- 
acoustic waves given in Eq. (1.10.55) and expand the electron exponential to simplify 
the growth rate 


m\1/2 Wia Me 12 kva 
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The ion contribution to the growth rate corresponds to Landau damping of the waves 
and thus counteracts instability. It is large whenever the ion temperature is large, be- 
cause in this case the wave phase velocity resonance falls into the decaying shoulder 
of the ions. In particular, for T; ~ Te, the damping rate is comparable to the wave 
frequency, Yia ~ w, and there is no instability. But for large electron temperatures, 
Te >> T; ion damping can entirely be neglected and the second term in the growth rate 
disappears. The basic requirement for ion-acoustic current-driven instability is thus a 
cold-ion hot-electron plasma with drift velocity exceeding the ion sound velocity 


Ud > Cia or bP <1 (4.25) 


In the opposite case when k?A3 >> 1, the frequency of the wave is close to the ion 
plasma frequency, w ~ w,;. Here Landau damping is strong and the instability can 
hardly occur. The condition of instability for this case is 


va > Vni(1—w?/w2,) or 1< kD K Te/T; (4.26) 


The upper limit on the wavenumber results from the requirement that ion Landau damp- 
ing be as weak as possible. The condition on the drift velocity is anyway satisfied by 
the initial requirement in Eq. (4.21). But then Eq. (4.22) requires vg << Vihe or very hot 
electrons for instability. 

The dominant range of ion-acoustic instability is therefore realized when the elec- 
tron temperature exceeds the ion temperature, Te >> T;, the wavelength is much longer 
than the Debye length, k?\%, < 1, and the current drift velocities, vg > w/k © Cia, 
exceed the ion sound speed. Under these conditions Landau damping is unimportant, 
and the growth rate assumes the simple form 


TM the Wj kva 
TES E a 1 4.27 
7 ( 8m; ) (1 + k?5,)9/? (= ) ee 


where w/k ~ Cia, and the drift velocity in the ion frame of reference can be expressed 
through the current density, v4 = —j/eno. In general this is a vector quantity. Again, 
as for the gentle beam instability, the only direction given in space is the direction of 
the current. Introducing the angle 0 between k and vg, the ion-acoustic instability is 
restricted to a cone around the direction of the current, 0 < 8 < fmax, where 


cos? 0 > cos” Omax = C2, /v4 (4.28) 


The ion-acoustic waves excited by the electron current are beamed in the direction of 
the current but propagate at a speed which is slightly less than that of the current itself. 
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Fig. 4.4. Threshold velocity curve for the ion-acoustic instability. 


Parametric Investigation 


The growth rate of the ion-acoustic instability in Eq. (4.24) shows a strong dependence 
on the temperature ratio, Te /T;. Figure 4.4 shows the numerical result of a calculation 
of the velocity threshold in dependence on this ratio. For very large electron tempera- 
tures the threshold is just the ion sound speed. For lower ratios the threshold gets fairly 
high, but there is still weak instability for low electron temperatures. However, in this 
regime other instabilities like ion-cyclotron waves are more important. 

The maximum growth rate can be obtained by maximizing +;,(k) for fixed suffi- 
ciently large drift velocities, vg >> Cia 


TM 1/2 V 
Yia max © 0.32wpi ( ; =) (= = 1) (4.29) 
Mi 


This growth rate is attained at the small wavenumber, k2 ax A8 © 0.1(1 — cia/va). For 
instance, assuming V4/Cia = 10 and a hydrogen plasma, this growth rate is of the order 
Of Yia,max © 0.04w,;. Figure 4.5 shows the schematic relation between the ion-acoustic 


dispersion relation and the growth rate of the instability. 


Auroral Ionosphere 


The ion-acoustic instability occurs in the topside auroral ionosphere. Since the currents 
propagate along the magnetic field, we can use the unmagnetized case. For a plasma 
density of 10? cm~? and oxygen as the dominant ion, the ion plasma frequency is about 
Wy; © 3.3 kHz, yielding a maximum growth rate of Yia,max © 35 s7! and maximum 
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Fig. 4.5. Frequency and growth rate of the ion-acoustic instability. 


growing wavelengths Aia ~ 20Xp or about 30m. Thus one expects that auroral field- 
aligned currents of sufficient strength will excite ion-acoustic waves of several tenths of 
meter wavelength along the magnetic field. These waves propagate into the direction of 
the current carrier’s velocity, i.e., downward for currents carried by precipitating auroral 
electrons and upward for bulk auroral return currents. 

Since ion-acoustic waves are electrostatic waves, they are accompanied by fluc- 
tuations of the plasma density. Thus the appearance of density irregularities along the 
auroral field lines in the upper ionosphere during field-aligned current flow is the conse- 
quence of the excitation of such long wavelength auroral ion-acoustic waves. However, 
the threshold for excitation of ion-acoustic waves is relatively high and requires high 
velocities of the current carriers to exceed the ion-acoustic velocity and thus strong 
field-aligned currents. Other waves might be driven unstable before the ion-acoustic in- 
stability sets on. Such waves are the ion-cyclotron waves which we will discuss below 
in context with magnetized electrostatic instabilities. 


Beam-Driven Instability 


A similar setup for ion-acoustic instabilities is given on the right-hand side of Fig. 
4.3, where an ion beam crosses an unmagnetized plasma or flows along the magnetic 
field. Beams of this kind are found in the auroral ionosphere during active auroras and 
substorm conditions. They flow out of the ionosphere upward into the magnetosphere 
and have kinetic energies of a few keV. For oxygen ions this energy corresponds to 
beam velocities of 100—200km/s. Since the theory of the ion-acoustic instability is 
Galilei-invariant and because for dilute beams we can neglect the electron velocity shift 
caused by them, the theory of ion-acoustic waves excited by the ion beams remains 
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unchanged. The beam will excite ion-acoustic waves propagating close to the beam 
velocity if far enough away from the thermal electron distribution for not being Landau 
damped. The condition for instability is 


w/k > Uthe (4.30) 


and the growth rate can be written as 


T\1/2 w* nip [ Te 1/2 
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where we neglected the contribution of the background ions, and the total density is 
No = Neo = Nio + Nip. The condition for beam ion-acoustic instability is the same 
as for current instability with replacement of the current drift speed by the ion beam 
velocity, Vip > Cia. Compared to the electron current-driven instability this growth rate 
is smaller by the ratio of beam to plasma densities. Thus the ion beam driven mode is a 
weaker instability than the electron current ion-acoustic instability. 


Heat Flux-Driven Instability 


Ion-acoustic waves can also be destabilized by heat currents. These currents play a role 
similar to real electric currents in a plasma. But they depend on the presence of heat 
flows and thus on the presence of temperature gradients in a plasma. Such temperature 
gradients are familiar from observations in the solar wind, at the magnetopause and in 
the various boundary layers of the magnetosphere. One may therefore expect that heat 
flux-driven ion-acoustic modes will exist in these regions. 

In most cases the heat flux is carried by electrons, since they move faster along 
the magnetic field. The mechanism of the instability is exactly the same as that for the 
electron current-driven ion-acoustic instability. The only difference is that the electron 
drift speed is now calculated from the parallel heat flux, q}, under the condition that the 
electric current vanishes, j} = 0. The two equations for the parallel heat flux and cur- 
rent in a zero-order parallel electric field, Æo}, and parallel temperature gradient V | Te, 
are 


dey = Ney Loy — Key V Le 


; (4.32) 
Jey = Fey Hoy + Ce Vi Te = 0 


Heat fluxes can evolve only in the presence of non-vanishing transport coefficients 
(see App. B.2 in our companion book). We therefore allow for non-ideal conditions 
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and finite electric and thermal conductivities, Cej, Kej, and thermoelectric conductiv- 
ities, Nej, Cey- From the definition of the transport coefficients one knows that Cey ~ 
0.70, /e. The vanishing current equation yields for the electric field 


Eo, ~ —0.7V Te /e (4.33) 
This electric field enters the heat flux equation so that 
qey © —(Key — 0.7rey/€)V Te (4.34) 


from where it is seen that it is the temperature gradient which gives rise to the heat flux 
or, vice versa, it is the heat flux which causes the parallel electric field. This electric 
field accelerates the electrons until a stationary state is reached between the acceleration 
and collisional retardation due to the non-zero electron-ion collision frequency, Vei # 0. 
Equating the two forces 

eLo = MeVeiVa (4.35) 


the drift velocity enforced by the heat flux and being used in the growth rate of the 
ion-acoustic instability in Eq. (4.27) is given by 


va © 0.7VTe/MeVei > Cia (4.36) 


This is the condition for ion acoustic instability. 


Solar Wind 


In a nearly collisionless plasma like the solar wind the collision frequency is small 
and the instability threshold is easily exceeded, even for weak temperature gradients. 
There is no unambiguous experimental confirmation of a heat flux-driven instability in 
the solar wind from observations of ion-acoustic waves, but heat fluxes are connected 
with most deviations of the parallel electron equilibrium distribution from Maxwellian 
symmetry. Such non-symmetric shapes are a general feature of solar wind electron 
distributions and can be the cause of heat flux-excited ion-acoustic waves. 


4.3. Electron-Acoustic Instability 


To excite electron-acoustic waves a drifting hot electron component is needed in addi- 
tion to the cold background electrons. The ions are assumed to neutralize the charge. 
Moreover, zero current flow is assumed for the electrons, NeVdc + NpVan = 0. For 
vanishing drifts and low cold electron temperatures three weakly damped modes can 
exist. These are Langmuir waves, ion-acoustic waves and electron-acoustic waves. The 
frequency of the latter is close to the cold electron plasma frequency, wea © Wp. When 
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the two electron components exhibit a relative drift but no current flows according to the 
above zero-current condition, the ion-acoustic and the electron-acoustic wave can both 
become unstable. The former propagates into the direction of the cold electron relative 
drift, as was discussed above, while the electron-acoustic wave propagates parallel to 
the hot electron drift velocity. 


Frequency and Growth Rate 


If we assume that all three components are Maxwellians, the dielectric function of this 
combination of particle distributions is 


[1 + Cec Z(Cec)]+ 


KAB e KAD n [1 + CehZ(Cen)]+ 


j [1 oT GZ (Gi)] 
(4.37) 
where the arguments are defined similarly to the case of the ion-acoustic instability 
Cec = (w = k: Vac)/kvthe 
Cen = (w—k-van)/kvinn (4.38) 
Ci = w/kvtrni 
If one assumes that the ions and cold electrons are much colder than the hot electrons, 


T; ~ Te < Th, one can expand the hot component plasma dispersion function in the 
small amplitude limit, Çen < 1, and finds the frequency of the electron-acoustic mode 


Wea = k - Vae + wpe/ (1+ 1k? 03.) 7 (4.39) 


mE 


In the weakly unstable limit the weak instability growth rate becomes 


T 1/2 We k- Vdh Wea (k *Vdh — Wea)” 
ea © 4.40 
ai (5) KAZ, ( kuman komn) P k2v2,, ee 


This instability requires that k - van > Wea, which also requires that the drift speed of 
the cold component is small against the speed of the hot component. Moreover, numer- 
ical calculations show that the threshold condition is k\p. œ~ 5. The above threshold 
of the electron-acoustic instability is maintained as long as the relative electron drift 
speed, |van — Vacl, is smaller than the thermal speed of the hot electrons. For higher 
velocities one recovers the electron-electron beam-fluid two-stream instability, where 
the negative part of the frequency is no more of kinetic origin. 


Parametric Investigation 


Figure 4.6 shows the domain of the kinetic electron-acoustic instability in the parameter 
space of relative electron drift velocity and density ratio. This figure shows that low cold 
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Fig. 4.6. Parameter space of the electron-acoustic instability. 


electron densities and relative drifts a few times the cold electron thermal velocity favor 
the excitation of the instability. This threshold is much higher than the ion-acoustic 
instability threshold for low cold electron densities, but lower than the latter for high 
cold electron densities. Therefore, for small cold electron densities the ion-acoustic 
wave excited by the drift of the electrons will be the dominant instability, while for 
higher cold electron densities, yet still below the hot electron density, the electron- 
acoustic instability is of greater importance. 


Foreshock 


Electron-acoustic instability is expected to occur in the Earth’s foreshock region, where 
diffuse hot electrons are superimposed on the solar wind plasma and have a relatively 
large drift against the solar wind ions and electrons. These waves will occur near the 
cold electron plasma frequency, but will be beam waves according to the dispersion 
relation in Eq. (4.39). They can exist also in the shock ramp, where hot electrons from 
the shock mix into the cold solar wind electron beam, and may contribute to shock 
dissipation. 


4.4. Current-Driven Cyclotron Modes 


Even in the electrostatic limit, currents do not only drive Langmuir and acoustic modes 
unstable. They can also excite electrostatic ion-cyclotron and lower-hybrid modes. 


Ion-Cyclotron Instability 


The field-aligned current instability competing most with the ion-acoustic instability is 
the electrostatic ion-cyclotron instability. For propagation purely perpendicular to the 
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magnetic field its dispersion relation is that of Eq. (1.10.133) and the wave is an ion 
Bernstein mode. To find an instability we must allow parallel wave propagation. In this 
case the dispersion relation is a version of Eq. (1.10.104), modified due to the presence 
of the field-aligned current. Assuming that this current is carried exclusively by the 
electrons, its dielectric function becomes 


e(w,k) =1-) > 5 


s l=- 


wps A(s) 


7 2lwgs - 
hve, [z (C) = ZC) = 0 (4.41) 
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We assume isotropic conditions for both kinds of particles, electrons and ions. The ar- 
guments of the plasma dispersion functions are 


Çi = (w — lwgi)/ky Veni 


(4.42) 

Ce = (w + lwge — kyva)/ky Utne 
The above dispersion relation allows instability at every ion-cyclotron harmonic fre- 
quency, w = lwgi. For purely parallel propagation and Te >> T; it also contains 


ion-acoustic waves, since this case corresponds to the field-free case. Hence, to cover 
ion-cyclotron waves we consider the wavenumber range k) < k1, and temperature 
ratios Te ~ T;. We may expect that the strongest instability will occur for the low- 
est harmonic, l = 1, because it requires the smallest amount of energy to increase its 
amplitude. The ion-cyclotron wave solution 


A(n) 
1+7;/T;— G 


w X Wei |1 + (4.43) 
where G = A, + (1 — ^o)/m;, is obtained under the conditions that ne < 1 and, as 
for the ion-acoustic instability, Çe < 1, while the ion plasma dispersion function is 
expanded in the large argument limit. 

Since G < 1, A; < 1, the correction term on the cyclotron frequency is usually 
smaller than 0.5, so that the frequency of the ion-cyclotron wave is close to w,;, but 
shifts away from wg; for decreasing Te /T;. On the other hand, when Te >> T; and 
ni < 1, the term G — 1, and the correction increases. In the limit 7; — 0 the 
frequency becomes 


w S wgill + ki cd, [2w = wgi(l1+ A) (4.44) 


valid in the long wavelength limit and applicable to perpendicular propagation. 

For oblique propagation the expression for the growth rate is complicated. It is 
more interesting to determine the marginally unstable current drift velocity for the ion 
cyclotron wave above which the instability sets in. The procedure is to put the growth 
rate y = 0 in the dielectric response, setting its real part €,(w,k,,k) = 0, and solving 
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Fig. 4.7. Current drift velocity threshold for the ion-cyclotron wave. 


for the drift velocity, va, as function of the parameters, e.g., the temperature ratio Te /T;. 
The general expression for the drift velocity obtained from y = 0 is 


(4.45) 


(> do Au(ns)ImZ (Cs) 


This equation is an implicit equation for the drift velocity, because vg is still contained 
in the electron plasma dispersion function on the right-hand side. For the ion-cyclotron 
mode this expression reduces, with the help of the above dispersion relation, to 
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Using the l=1 frequency in Eq. (4.44), this becomes 


/2 2 
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One can minimize this equation with respect to one of the components of the wave 
vector to obtain the critical current drift velocity, Vac, above which the wave undergoes 
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instability. This procedure yields an expression 


c 1 iT 1/2 1/2 
F (: E aa) fin E (=) manl) (4.48) 


where nņž is the value of kų where the drift velocity minimizes. Figure 4.7 shows this 
marginally unstable current drift velocity as function of the temperature ratio obtained 
from numerical solution of the above equation. Here the drift speed has been nor- 
malized to the electron thermal velocity. The important result is that the critical drift 
velocity is relatively low for low temperature ratios in a range where the ion-acoustic 
instability has higher threshold. But for increasing harmonic number, l > 1, the thresh- 
old increases, too. Higher harmonic ion-cyclotron waves are less unstable than the /=1 
mode, as had been expected from the very beginning. Moreover, for high temperature 
ratios the ion-acoustic instability takes over, and the ion-cyclotron instability ceases. 


Modified Two-Stream Instability 


The instabilities considered so far are driven by either field-aligned currents or field- 
aligned beams. Magnetic fields have little effect on these electrostatic instabilities. The 
only exception is the electrostatic current-driven ion-cyclotron instability, which has a 
frequency close to the ion-cyclotron frequency and where the wave propagates nearly 
perpendicular to the magnetic field. 

A similar current-driven instability exists also for currents which flow perpendicu- 
lar to the magnetic field. Independent of their origin, such currents serve as free energy 
sources. There are several possibilities for generating perpendicular currents. The most 
important are pressure gradient drifts or polarization field drifts. An instability con- 
nected with these currents is the lower-hybrid drift instability, which we will derive in 
detail when discussing the effects of inhomogeneities on kinetic instabilities. 

The modified two-stream instability takes advantage of the very large ion gyrora- 
dius compared to the electron gyroradius. Thus for wavelengths, A < vtni/ Wei = Tgi, 
the ions behave unmagnetized and can be considered to propagate along straight lines. 
On the other hand, the electrons are strongly magnetized in this case. The instability 
arising from the interaction of the two particle populations, when one of them is drift- 
ing across the magnetic field, turns out to have a frequency close to the lower-hybrid 
frequency. This instability is the modified two-stream instability. It is very important in 
all regions where transverse currents can exist in a plasma, as, for instance, the various 
boundaries across which the magnetic field changes its value or direction. 

If we assume that the ions are drifting into the x direction with velocity vg and have 
Maxwellian distribution function while the electrons are cold and strongly magnetized, 
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the wave obeys the dispersion relation 
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where the ion argument is given by ¢; = (w— k1 va)/k1vtni. This argument is assumed 
to be large enough, ¢; >> 1, for the large argument expansion of the plasma dispersion 
to be applicable so that the dispersion relation becomes 
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an expression very similar to the Buneman dispersion relation. The frequency, win = 
Wpi/(1+w2,/w?,)!/?, appearing in the numerators of the above equation, is the lower- 
hybrid frequency. The similarity of Eq. (4.50) to the Buneman dispersion relation 
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suggests the following replacements in the equations for the latter 
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By the same reasoning used to derive the threshold condition in Eq. (2.50) for the Bune- 
man instability we find that the frequency of the modified two-stream instability is 


=i 
ek? 1/3 
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and as condition on the drift velocity for modified two-stream instability 
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As in the case of the Buneman instability, this condition sets a limit on the combination 
of wavenumber and drift velocity. Since the right-hand side of this condition depends 
on the lower-hybrid frequency, which is lower than the electron plasma frequency, the 
modified two-stream instability is driven unstable by much lower velocities than the 
Buneman instability. 
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Since in the discussion of the Buneman instability the densities of the particles 
were equal, the maximum growing wavenumber now is found at 


ON. “ine 
ies (+) =m ey (4.55) 


Hence, the parallel wavelength of the modified two-stream wave is much longer than the 
perpendicular wavelength and the wave propagates nearly perpendicular to the magnetic 
field. Its maximum growth rate 


Ymts,max = wp /2 (4.56) 


is obtained at 
KimaxUd x wip /2 (4.57) 


if the growth rate is maximized with respect to k,. This growth rate is nearly the 
lower-hybrid frequency and thus nearly the wave frequency itself. 

The modified two-stream instability is a fairly strong instability which will eas- 
ily be driven unstable by ion streams propagating perpendicular to the magnetic field. 
Knowing the drift velocity of these ions or the corresponding current, the wave fre- 
quency at maximum growth assumes the value 


Wmts,max = ki maxva/2 (4.58) 


Magnetopause 


The modified two-stream instability can be excited at the magnetopause, during times 
when it is a tangential discontinuity. Assuming a non-zero magnetosheath field of about 
30—40 nT, the jump in the magnetic field across the magnetopause is of the order of 
AB = 60nT. The width of the magnetopause is of the order of 1000 km or less. These 
values suggest a current of 4.8 - 1078 A/m?. For a plasma density of n ~ 30 cm~? the 
drift velocity is vg ~ 10km/s. The lower-hybrid frequency is of the order of 65 Hz. 
This corresponds to a maximum perpendicular wavenumber of kı ~ 0.082 and a wave 
growth rate of 200s~1. 

Hence, fast growth at the lower-hybrid frequency is expected at the magnetopause 
with wavelengths of the order of 70 m, shorter than the ion gyroradius. These waves 
account for lower-hybrid wave spectra observed during magnetopause crossing and will 
be able to dissipate part of the kinetic energy of the magnetopause current. This cur- 
rent is continuously restored by the interaction of solar wind and geomagnetic field. 
The energy fed into the modified two-stream lower-hybrid waves originates from this 
interaction and thus from the solar wind kinetic energy. 
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Fig. 4.8. Loss cone-unstable parallel and perpendicular distributions. 


4.5. Loss Cone Instabilities 


Aside from the lower- and upper-hybrid waves, the electrostatic electron- and ion-cyclo- 
tron waves are the most important electrostatic waves in homogeneous magnetized plas- 
mas. They cover a wide range of cyclotron harmonics and, because of being principle 
plasma resonances, they contribute to energy exchange between waves and particles. In 
the following we discuss a few ways to drive these waves unstable. Since these waves, 
except for the lowest harmonics, are purely of kinetic origin, the instabilities connected 
with them are also kinetic requiring particular shapes of the undisturbed particle distri- 
bution functions. The two types of distributions leading to the excitation of electrostatic 
cyclotron waves are temperature anisotropies and loss cone distributions. 

Modeling temperature anisotropies in the equilibrium distribution function is com- 
parably simple. One uses an anisotropic Maxwellian distribution as the one given in Eq. 
(1.6.37) of our companion book, Basic Space Plasma Physics. For loss cone distribu- 
tions one takes either the Dory-Guest-Harris form of Eq. (1.6.40) or the partially-filled 
loss cone distribution of Eq. (1.6.41), again given in our companion book. The former 
is, however, much more difficult to treat. We will therefore exclusively use the latter 


2 
f (vy, vL; A, 8) = exp ( | G(v1,A, 8) (4.59) 
Il 


n 
Po oA 
The first part of this function is a parallel Maxwellian. The information about the 
loss cone is contained in the function G(v1 , A, 8), given in Sec. 6.3, and the graphi- 
cal representation of the distribution (4.59) is found in Fig. 6.7, both in our compan- 
ion book. Loss cones imply that particles with small perpendicular velocities are lost 
and are therefore missing in the distribution function. Hence, loss cones and tempera- 
ture anisotropies are distribution functions which are not thermodynamically stable, but 
carry the free energy for exciting instabilities. 

Because this excess free energy is stored in the perpendicular particle motion, i.e., 
in the gyration of the particles comprising the distribution function, distributions of this 
kind are particularly suited for exciting waves related to the cyclotron motion of the 
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Fig. 4.9. Absolute and convective growth of wave amplitudes. 


particles. These waves want to reduce the energy stored in the gyration, which can most 
easily been done by resonance with the gyrating particles at their gyrofrequency, wgs. 
This is the physical reason for excitation of electrostatic and electromagnetic cyclotron 
waves by loss cone and anisotropic Maxwellian distributions with 


APS TAIT) S130 (4.60) 


Electron-Cyclotron Instability 


We first discuss the mechanism by which electron-cyclotron harmonics can be ex- 
cited by loss cone distributions. The resulting instability is the electrostatic electron- 
cyclotron loss cone instability. The theory is mathematically complicated, since there 
are infinitely many electron-cyclotron harmonics, w œ% lwge, which can be driven un- 
stable. One must ultimately turn to numerical tools. 

Let us assume that the plasma in the magnetosphere is composed of a neutralizing 
ion background, which at the high electron-cyclotron frequencies is immobile and needs 
not be taken into account, a cold electron background, which can be assumed isotropic 
and Maxwellian, and the hot and diluted anisotropic loss cone component superimposed 
on the background plasma. Calculating the parallel and perpendicular temperatures by 
taking the second-order moment of the partially filled loss cone distribution function 
given in Eq. (4.59), yields the anisotropy Aen 


fi ea v?) fen (vy JUL; A, B)vi dv, du, 
Sor fen(r UL; A, B)vi.du du, 
where a description of the loss cone parameters, A and (3, has been given in Sec. 6.3 of 


our companion book. The ratio of the two integrals warrants to forget the normalization 
factors in front of the hot electron distribution, fen(v),v1;A, 8). It is easy to solve 


Aen = (4.61) 
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Fig. 4.10. Amplification length of the loss cone electron-cyclotron instability. 


the integrals because this distribution has been constructed such that it consists only of 
Maxwellians, yielding 


Aen = AeA + (1 — A) [Ae + (Ae + 1)8] (4.62) 


where Ae = Tei /Te, — 1 is the ordinary anisotropy. Hence, for A = 1 one has Aen = 
Ae, while for Ae = 0 there is still some anisotropy Aen = (1 — A)£ retained, which is 
a pure loss cone effect. The combined hot and cold electron distribution functions are 
shown in Fig. 4.8. 

The magnetized electrostatic response function of the hot electron contribution is 
to be calculated from Eq. (1.10.96) using fen(v,v1;A, 8). To this response function 
one must add the cold electron isotropic response function. The cold electrons will 
cyclotron-damp the electrostatic waves because they are a sink of energy. The combined 
effect depends heavily on the ratio of cold to hot electron densities, ne /np, with largest 
growth rates when no cold electrons are present. 


Parametric Investigation 


For parametric investigations one has to distinguish between the two different ways of 
wave growth sketched in Fig. 4.9. A wave can be excited in a local position so that 
the energy does not flow out from the region where the wave is excited but stays there 
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and accumulates. This kind of instability is an absolute or non-convective instability. 
Under most conditions, however, the wave will transport energy out of the region of 
excitation. Hence, if the region of excitation is narrow, the wave will not be strongly 
amplified. It can be amplified only over that distance where the growth rate is positive. 
Such instabilities are convective instabilities. 

This distance is given by the amplification length, which can be calculated from the 
growth rate and the group velocity of the wave as the imaginary part of the wavenumber 
k = k, + ik;. For a plane wave proportional to exp[—i(wt — k - x)] amplification will 
proceed as long as k; < 0 and 


Ew ae re 
[ki] =7 (#2) + (sz) | (4.63) 


The instability becomes absolute at that position in parameter space, where the parallel 
and the perpendicular components of the group velocity vanish simultaneously. Hence, 
one calculates numerically the growth rate, y, as function of the density and tempera- 
ture ratios and possible other parameters such as A and 8. Then one determines the 
parallel and perpendicular group velocities and finds the locations where both vanish 
simultaneously. Here the amplification length turns zero and k; diverges. An example 
of this procedure applied to electrostatic electron-cyclotron wave excitation in the mag- 
netosphere is shown in Fig. 4.10. The parameters for this particular case are A = 0, 
Ten = 100Tec, Ne = 0.2Np, and Wunc/Wge = 1.8. 

The region of large imaginary k; coincides with one of the two crossing points of 
the two curves, where the two components of the group velocity vanish, 0w/Ok, = 
Ow/Ok, = 0. In these two points, i.e., for the corresponding wavenumbers parallel 
and perpendicular to the magnetic field, the wave instability becomes absolute, and the 
energy accumulates in the region of instability. This calculation is performed for the 
fundamental harmonic, l = 1, of the electron-cyclotron frequency. At higher harmon- 
ics similar instability is found. The parametric dependence of the regions of absolute 
instability for the first and fourth harmonics is shown in Fig. 4.11. 

Electrostatic electron-cyclotron harmonics can become non-convectively unstable 
in hot loss cone plasmas when a small amount of cold electrons is admixed. For the low- 
est cyclotron harmonic the unstable region in parameter space is largest. With increas- 
ing harmonic number it shifts to increasing cold upper-hybrid frequencies, wuhc, but at 
the same time there is a narrow region of high cold-to-hot density ratios where electron- 
cyclotron harmonic waves can be destabilized by hot electron loss cones. The most 
probable region of non-convective instability centers around ratios of ne/np œ% 0.4. 
Here a large number of harmonics may become destabilized. An example of many 
electron cyclotron harmonics excited in the nighttime equatorial magnetosphere just 
outside the plasmasphere is given in Fig. 4.12. Harmonics up to the sixth number are 
visible in the electric wave field spectral density for several minutes. 
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Fig. 4.11. Regions of instability for electron-cyclotron harmonics. 


Ion-Cyclotron Instability 


The cyclotron resonance symmetry between electrons and ions suggests that an electro- 
static ion-cyclotron loss cone instability should complement the electrostatic electron- 
cyclotron instability discussed. This is indeed the case. The technique to determine the 
non-convective instability in parameter space is the same as that for the electrostatic 
electron-cyclotron waves. The only difference is found in exchanging the hot electron 
loss cone distribution with the hot ion loss cone distribution in Eq. (1.10.96), but in 
addition one must retain the electron contribution to the dielectric response function 
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Fig. 4.12. Electron-cyclotron harmonics in the magnetosphere. 


and the undisturbed non-equilibrium ion distribution function is the sum of the hot loss 
cone and cold isotropic ion distributions 


foi = fic(vy, vL) + fin(vy, vL; A, 8) (4.66) 
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Fig. 4.13. Regions of convective and absolute ion-cyclotron instability. 
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Fig. 4.14. Region of ion cyclotron instability in parameter space. 


Figure 4.13 shows the result of a parametric investigation of the region of non-convec- 
tive growth of the electrostatic ion-cyclotron loss cone instability. The conditions for 
absolute instability are satisfied at the crossing point of the parallel and perpendicular 
group velocities. The particular parameters used in this calculation are n;./nin = 
0.1, Tin = Ten = 1 keV, and kyrgi, = 0.6. The two boundaries for the inverse 
growth length, k;1rgin, are O and 0.1, with ki, increasing toward the crossing point of 
the vanishing group velocities. The ion-cyclotron instability is not independent of the 
electron density and temperature. The curve of marginal growth rate as function of nec 
and Tec is given in Fig. 4.14 for Ten = Tin = 1 keV, nin = lem, and Wge = 9.3 kHz. 


Post-Rosenbluth Instability 
In one particular case, when the reduced distribution function of the hot ions 


CO 


Fi (v,) = 20 J dvy finv, v) (4.67) 


—co 


can be considered to be unmagnetized, the dispersion relation can be treated analyti- 
cally. The shape of the function F;1 is shown in Fig. 4.15. The instability arises due to 
the positive gradient in the perpendicular velocity distribution at the transition from the 
loss cone to trapped particles. The dispersion relation including electrons then simpli- 
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Fig. 4.15. Unmagnetized ion loss cone distribution function. 
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where F; (0) is the value of the distribution function inside the loss cone, and 
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The resonant region of the perpendicular velocity space is defined by w = kı vı cos ¢, 
which covers the entire region v? > w? / kis The non-resonant region, w Æ kı vı cos ¢, 
is restricted to vł < w?/kî . Separating the real and imaginary parts of € and assuming 
weak instability, the unstable wave frequency of the ion loss cone instability is 


w, = hb w? (4.70) 
a (1 + EOE G]P° 


The growth rate can be expressed through an integral over the entire resonant region as 
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This unmagnetized ion loss cone instability is called Post-Rosenbluth instability. It is 

a lower-hybrid wave instability. In the modified two-stream instability we already met 

one member of this family. There the instability was driven by streaming ions or elec- 

trons. In the present case the free energy is provided by the ion loss cone only, but 
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Fig. 4.16. Ring current particle precipitation due to electrostatic cyclotron waves. 


the resulting wave is again a wave close to the lower-hybrid frequency. Compared to 
the low harmonics of the ion-cyclotron frequency, this wave is a high-frequency insta- 
bility and it grows close to the ion-electron resonance at wn. This can be understood 
from the fact that due to the high frequency the ions are unmagnetized and cannot have 
ion-cyclotron resonances, but the effect of the magnetic field is introduced via the mag- 
netization of the electrons. 


4.6. Electrostatic Cyclotron Waves 


Loss cones are a general feature of trapped particle distributions in mirror-type magnetic 
configurations. These configurations are encountered in the global magnetospheric 
fields of planets, the global loop magnetic fields of the solar corona and, on smaller 
scales, in local field depletions in the polar cusps and magnetotail. In all these places 
electrons and ions are trapped locally and bounce back and forth between the mag- 
netic mirror points and electrostatic cyclotron waves are excited if the density of a cold 
background distribution is not too high. 


Ring Current 


In the ring current, outside the plasmasphere, the conditions for excitation of electro- 
static cyclotron waves by loss cone distributions are ideal, especially when plasma 
injections caused by enhanced convection from the tail into the inner magnetosphere 
enhance the ring current. Figure 4.12 shows electron-cyclotron waves excited during 
enhanced convection at a distance of 6-8 Rpg in the post-midnight magnetosphere. Ion- 
cyclotron waves are excited in the ring current region, too. But their frequencies are 
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Fig. 4.17. Plasma wave spectrum in the Earth’s plasma sheet. 


much lower than those of the electrons and are barely resolved by current instrumenta- 
tion. One can only observe their secondary effects on the ion distribution. 

Cyclotron waves play an important role in the dynamics of the magnetospheric 
plasma. They extract the free energy from the loss cone distribution, thereby filling 
the loss cone. The interaction between the electrostatic cyclotron waves and the hot 
component causes a continuous flux of particles, electrons and ions, to be scattered into 
the loss cone, where they will precipitate into the ionosphere and are lost by collisions. 

The region in the equatorial plane where this happens lies outside the plasmapause 
and overlaps with the auroral zone. This suggests that part of the precipitating auroral 
electron flux is caused by the excitation of electrostatic electron-cyclotron waves in the 
nightside equatorial ring current region, and that the excitation mechanism of the diffuse 
aurora is electrostatic electron-cyclotron wave excitation by ring current electron loss 
cone distributions. Figure 4.16 sketches the geometry of this interaction. 


Plasma Sheet 


Wave measurements in the undisturbed plasma sheet exhibit the presence of a broad 
band of electron-cyclotron waves reaching from the electron gyrofrequency to the elec- 
tron plasma frequency (see Fig. 4.17). Due to instrumental resolution the harmonics 
are not resolved, but the bump on the spectrum is a clear indication of their presence. 
That electron-cyclotron harmonics are excited in the plasma sheet indicates that local 
magnetic mirror configurations with electron loss cone distributions must have evolved 
there. Moreover, the plasma must consist of two populations, hot plasma sheet electrons 
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Fig. 4.18. Auroral electron energy spectrum. 


and a dilute cold electron component. Since the electrostatic electron-cyclotron waves 
have frequencies up to the cold upper-hybrid frequency, one can use the high-frequency 
cut-off of the bump on the spectrum to estimate the ratio between cold and total electron 
density. In the present case we have nec/Nne œ% 0.15. 


Electrostatic Hiss 


Electrostatic cyclotron waves produce a continuous flux of charged particles into the 
loss cone and thus a continuous flux of particles precipitating along the magnetic field 
into the auroral ionosphere. Outside the equatorial wave excitation region, these particle 
fluxes are excess fluxes parallel to the magnetic field and will give rise to the excitation 
of beam-driven high-frequency electrostatic waves and also of low-frequency broad- 
band emissions called electrostatic hiss. 

Figure 4.18 shows a precipitating auroral electron beam distribution function. The 
bump in the distribution is caused by the superposition of the primary electron beam 
and the secondary electrons backscattered from the ionosphere. Clearly, a positive slope 
exists on the distribution function in this three-component system consisting of dense 
ionospheric cold electrons, the beam and the backscattered electrons. This positive 
slope will spontaneously emit waves by the Cherenkov mechanism in every frequency 
range where the Cherenkov condition in Eq. (2.12) is satisfied. This condition requires 
large indices of refraction. For particles of auroral energies N) = w/kyc ~ 107°. In 
a dense plasma the emission will be predominantly in the R- and X-modes below the 
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Fig. 4.19. Power spectrum of whistler-band auroral hiss. 


upper-hybrid frequency and in the whistler mode near the resonance cone angle 
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These waves propagate between the lower-hybrid frequency, win, and Wye OF Wye. For 
dense plasmas the upper limit of the emission is wge, for dilute plasmas wpe. 

The growth rate of the low-frequency Cherenkov emission can be calculated from 
the dielectric response function which for the three components in the inhomogeneous 
ionospheric plasma is a complicated expression. The waves propagate on the dense 
background, which entirely determines their propagation properties, while the beam is 
responsible for their emission. Hence, one can assume weak instability and obtain 
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where s counts the beam electrons, the backscattered electrons, and the ionospheric 
ions. This expression breaks down near the two resonances at the electron-cyclotron 
and the lower-hybrid frequency. 

The field-aligned propagation of the waves in the inhomogeneous ionosphere can 
be taken into account by assuming that the growth rate and frequency change in the 
same way as the density and the magnetic field. Then one can calculate the emit- 
ted power from Eq. (2.15) for given velocity distributions. A numerical calculation 
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is shown in Fig. 4.19. The electron beams generate a broad band of electrostatic hiss 
above wz, and additional hiss at and above wpe. When including more secondaries in 
the electrons, the emission maximum is lowered and shifted to higher frequencies. 


Concluding Remarks 


The microinstabilities discussed in the present chapter are caused by deviations from 
the Maxwellian distribution. However, Maxwellians describe the final state of thermo- 
dynamic equilibrium of a closed system which is perfectly relaxed. This situation is 
hardly realized in nature. The normal case will be equilibria between energy inflow 
and dissipation in a system and the equilibrium distributions will often not resemble 
ideal Maxwellian distributions. Instabilities of various kinds may arise in these equilib- 
ria, compete dynamically, saturate, and deform the distribution function, causing other 
instabilities to grow and so on. Most of these processes are highly nonlinear, couple 
different wave modes and affect the motion of the particles. 


Further Reading 


A number of microinstabilities are reviewed in [1], [4], and [5], where the latter is a 
standard reference for most of the linear plasma instabilities. Ionospheric instabilities 
are discussed in connection with electrojet theory in [2]. The current-drift velocity 
thresholds for ion-cyclotron modes were first calculated by Kindel and Kennel, J. Geo- 
phys. Res. 76 (1971) 3055. The linear and nonlinear theory of electrostatic loss cone- 
driven cyclotron modes is found in [3]. Cyclotron waves and instabilities are found in 
[6]. Power spectra of whistler-band auroral hiss were calculated by Maggs, J. Geophys. 
Res. 34 (1976) 1707, and the plasma sheet wave spectra are from Baumjohann et al., J. 
Geophys. Res. 95 (1990) 3811. 
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5. Electromagnetic Instabilities 


We now turn to the wide field of electromagnetic instabilities caused by velocity space 
inhomogeneities or a deformation of the phase space distribution function. We assume 
homogeneous plasma conditions and straight field lines. The examples chosen below 
are selected from the space plasma physics viewpoint. 


5.1. Weibel Instability 


In addition to electrostatic instabilities, electromagnetic instabilities may also develop 
in an unmagnetized plasma if specific conditions are satisfied. The only electromagnetic 
mode is the ordinary mode. The instability causing its growth is known as the Weibel 
instability. It is driven by a particular electron velocity distribution in the presence of 
immobile neutralizing ions. In the nonrelativistic case, one can model it as 


79 6(vy) vi 
e ; = C q 
Jepi 2TVine ni Wine L oa 


where the directions are given with respect to the direction of the wave vector, since 
this is the only preferred direction in an unmagnetized non-streaming plasma. 


Dispersion Relation 


Using the above distribution and the dielectric response function from Eq. (1.9.59) in 
our companion book, Basic Space Plasma Physics 


eLlw,k) = [k- e(w,k) -k]/k? 


5.2 
er(w,k) = [treko k) ~ elw, k)]/2 oe 
it is easy to calculate the transverse response function 
We kine = 
ep(w,k) =1 2 1+ a2 (1 N ) (5.3) 
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Fig. 5.1. Unstable dispersion branch of the Weibel instability. 


which inserted into the dispersion relation, N? = ep (w, k), yields 


4 2 22 oe) 
w w kfc kev 
+ -> (1+ A ) teL = 0 (5.4) 
Wie Woe Whe Wire 
For k = 0 the solution of this equation is the Langmuir oscillation, w = wpe. For 


k + 0 the unstable branch of the dispersion relation is schematically shown in Fig. 
5.1. For negative square of the wavenumber instability may arise. This is a convective 
instability, because the wave moves at light velocity and cannot be excited locally. 


Growth Rate 


Solving for the unstable mode at frequency near w = wpe /2, one finds under the condi- 
tion that |ku1 /wpe| > 0.5 


i (5.5) 


Ywei © V2kvtheL (1 + kc? Jwe) 


This growth rate is small, since it depends only on the perpendicular thermal velocity of 
the plasma. Moreover, the electron inertial length enters the growth rate, suggesting that 
the instability is related to the penetration depth of the wave into the plasma. Finally, 
a parallel thermal spread of the electron velocity distribution will tend to suppress the 
instability, because the parallel electric wave field will cause Landau damping. For 
non-zero parallel electron temperature, Tej, we can write the dispersion relation 


kee = wee Ae ga (Ae + 1)w?CeZ (Ce) Oo) 
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where Çe = iy/kvthe,. In the small argument limit of the plasma dispersion function, 
Z ~% —2¢., suggested by weak instability condition, this dispersion relation can be 
solved for the growth rate 


a k? k2\ A 

2 the|| 0 e 

= 1 7 
y 2 K ( ) (5.7) 


Here ko = Al/ ie /c is the short wavelength cut-off of the Weibel instability. Its 
growth rate increases for long wavelengths, but has a maximum at k = ko //2 


kotie Ae 1/2 
Ywei,max = ore ( ) (5.8) 
2/2 \Ae+1 


The short wavelength cut-off is given by the anisotropy and the electron inertial length 
ke = Aewpel (5.9) 


There is an interesting similarity between the Weibel instability growth rate and the 
behavior of the firehose instability growth rate at finite frequency. Both instabilities 
have short wavelength cut-offs and are driven by temperature anisotropies and, although 
their nature is very different, Fig. 3.8 applies also to the Weibel instability. 


5.2. Anisotropy-Driven Instabilities 


Electromagnetic waves at frequencies below the electron-cyclotron frequency are cy- 
clotron waves. These waves can be excited by several means. The most interesting 
are excitation by temperature anisotropies and loss cones. Below we will treat only 
the former one. As we have shown loss cones and temperature anisotropies are closely 
related. 

The most famous electromagnetic velocity space instability is the instability of 
parallel propagating low-frequency electromagnetic waves of right- and left-circular 
polarization, the R- and L-modes, introduced in Eqs. (1.9.122) and (1.9.127) of the com- 
panion volume 

NÊL=1-— wef [olw F wge)] (5.10) 


where the negative and positive sign stand for the right-hand and left-hand polarized 
mode, respectively. The electric wave vector of these waves is perpendicular to the 
magnetic field and rotates during propagation of the wave along the magnetic field in 
the same sense as the corresponding particle component. In particular, the R-mode 
electric field vector rotates in the same sense as electrons gyrate around the magnetic 
field, and the L-mode has the same sense of rotation as the gyration of ions. 
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Fig. 5.2. Resonant region of whistlers in velocity space. 


Cyclotron Resonance 


Hence, it is easy to imagine that particles of the right species with a particular parallel 
velocity will see a constant perpendicular electric wave field in their frame of reference 
and will undergo strong interaction with the wave. This is the nature of cyclotron res- 
onance. In order to provide unstable conditions one must chose a distribution function 
such that it has an excess of particles with a higher momentum than the wave. These 
particles will be retarded by the wave and decelerated in the wave electric field, thereby 
feeding the instability. The resonance condition is simply that 


Ky vy SW lwgs (5.11) 


the parallel velocity of the particle in resonance equals the parallel phase velocity of the 
wave, Doppler shifted by the corresponding lth harmonic of the cyclotron frequency. In 
other words, in the frame of the particle moving with resonant velocity the frequency of 
the wave is equal to the lth harmonic of the cyclotron frequency, and the electric field 
vector rotates at l times the rate of the particle rotation around the magnetic field. Note 
that for l=0 the resonance condition becomes the usual Landau resonance. 

We have already used this resonance condition when introducing electrostatic cy- 
clotron waves. Clearly, for e.g., | = 1 and in perfect resonance, w = wgs, the particle 
will be at rest in the wave frame, all the time seeing the wave at the same phase. But 
if there is a finite difference in the frequencies the resonance condition requires that the 
difference picks out such a phase of the wave rotation that the particle is maintained 
just in phase with the electric field, thus experiencing maximum electric effect. Im- 
plicit in this assumption is that the perpendicular wavelength of the wave is larger than 
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Fig. 5.3. Cyclotron resonance mechanism. 


the gyroradius of the particles, warranting that the particles are magnetized. But this 
condition is irrelevant for strictly parallel propagation, because then the wave field is 
homogeneous in the perpendicular direction with infinite perpendicular wavelength. 

The resonance condition is not as easy to understand intuitively as Landau reso- 
nance. This has to do with the coupling of parallel and perpendicular particle motion 
in the resonance. Firstly, it cannot be satisfied for arbitrary velocities. For instance, 
for electron whistlers with l = 1 and no harmonics at larger l, the whistler frequency 
given in Eq. (1.9.125), ww < wge, is smaller than the electron-cyclotron frequency, and 
Wy — Wge is negative, implying that electrons in resonance with whistlers propagate 
opposite to the whistler along the magnetic field. 

In a velocity space representation like that of Fig. 5.2, the resonant region is located 
in the negative v, plane. For an isotropic Maxwellian plasma with A, = 0 and Te = 
Tep the isodensity contours of the velocity are circles, and the width of the resonant 
region can be estimated to be of the order of the isotropic electron thermal velocity, 
Uthe- For an anisotropic distribution the width is the parallel thermal speed, vihej. In 
the isotropic case there is no free energy available and no instability can arise. 

The physical mechanism of cyclotron damping and instability is sketched in Fig. 
5.3. A right-hand circularly polarized wave is moving along the magnetic field, in the 
z direction. The electric field vector rotates as shown when the wave moves from left 
to right. In the electron frame, where the electron is stationary, the wave is passing to 
the right if the electron is slow with respect to the wave and to the left if the electron 
is faster than the wave. A slow electron will see wave vectors in the succession shown 
by the arrow in the lower part of the figure. Hence, the electric field experienced by 
the electron rotates in the same direction as the electron. In this case the electron in 
resonance will be accelerated by the wave field in the perpendicular direction, leading 
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Fig. 5.4. Resonant region and loss cone distribution. 


to wave damping. A fast electron will see the wave rotating as shown in the upper part 
of the figure, which is opposite to the sense of rotation of the electron. Hence though 
the electron is in resonance with the wave, the rotational sense is wrong and the electron 
does not see a stationary electric field and does not interact. 

Resonant cyclotron interaction is thus favored if there are many particles at low 
velocities. Figures 5.2 and 5.4 show two examples of phase space isodensity plots of 
electrons in interaction with whistlers. Figure 5.2 shows the cases of an isotropic and 
of an anisotropic distribution. It will be shown below that a temperature anisotropy 
with excess in the perpendicular velocity, like in the right-hand side distribution, leads 
to cyclotron instability, with the free energy stored in the temperature anisotropy as the 
source. Figure 5.4, a loss cone distribution, is another example. 


Whistler Instability 


Before turning to the explicit calculation of the whistler growth rate, we may ask our- 
selves what the cyclotron resonance condition Eq. (5.11) implies for the resonant en- 
ergies of the electrons. Squaring and multiplying it by me/2 and using the whistler 
dispersion relation in Eq. (5.10) in order to eliminate the parallel wavenumber, we can 
construct the parallel resonant electron energy 


Wye oo 
Weires = We 7 1- (5.12) 


Wye 
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where we introduced the magnetic energy per particle, Wg = B?/2uon. Thus the 
particles in resonance with the whistler have a particular parallel energy. 

Let us assume that the plasma contains a hot electron component with positive 
temperature anisotropy, Ae > 0. This component should be of sufficiently low density, 
Np << Mo, in order to not disturb the propagation of the whistler mode. In such a 
case the dispersion of the whistler wave is still described by the dispersion relation 
(1.10.164). In other words, the whistlers propagate on the background of the cold and 
isotropic plasma component. Since we require this background electron plasma to be 
sufficiently cold, the cyclotron damping term in Eq. (I.10.165) shows that the waves 
are practically undamped for vihec — 0. Whistler instability may arise due to the free 
energy stored in the temperature anisotropy of the hot electron component. 


Dispersion Relation 


Retaining the anisotropy forces allows to use the right-hand dispersion relation of a 

anisotropic Maxwellian plasma derived in Eq. (1.10.159) of our companion volume 
ica w 
=a = 1 + 
w 


s=c,h 


i 


B [zen - 


T Aes Z' (Cs, (5.13) 
Ky Vthys w? i »| 

We need to consider only the imaginary part of this dispersion relation when looking 
for weak growth entirely provided by the hot component. Using the large argument 
expansion of the hot electron plasma dispersion function, the imaginary part of the 
dispersion relation can be written as 


JTW wen Wge (w — Wye)” 
DiGi kya 1-A (1 exp | ae 5.14 
( 1) [Ay [Utnay w2 [ ( w )]| P keva ahy ( ) 


The real part of the dispersion relation is taken in its simplified version, since we as- 
sumed a cold dense background plasma 


k2 2 2 
1+ ai (5.15) 


Growth Rate 


Weak instability is determined by the relation y = —D;/(3 D, /ðw)|y=0. Performing 
the simple algebraic calculations yields the whistler growth rate 


Yw = ai [1 Ae (1 “0 )) exp see) Woe)” 
[ky |U enn w ke Venn 
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Two interesting conclusions can be drawn from this expression. First, since the whistler 
frequency depends on the cold plasma frequency, the growth rate is proportional to the 
ratio of hot-to-cold electron densities, y x np/n~. The second and more important 
conclusion is that the growth rate is positive only under the condition that 


Ae > Aec = w/(Wge — w) (5.17) 


where Aec is the critical anisotropy for instability. This condition can also be written as 
a condition on the unstable frequency range for a given anisotropy 


wW < We = WgeAe/(Ae + 1) (5.18) 


where we is the critically unstable frequency. Using this expression in the low-frequency 
whistler dispersion relation gives a lower limit on the whistler wavelength 


ky < kie = Wp (5.19) 


For a given temperature anisotropy of the hot electron distribution function there will 
always be an unstable range of frequencies and wavenumbers, which will be excited 
and will deplete the temperature anisotropy. Clearly, this frequency range is below the 
electron-cyclotron frequency and may be found at very low frequencies. The lowest 
reasonable frequency, up to which the ion effects can be neglected, is the lower-hybrid 
frequency, w7;,. Hence, this theory is valid up to anisotropies as small as Ae ~ 0.02. 


Threshold 


We are now in the position to estimate the lowest threshold for the resonant energy of 
the electrons for instability. Inserting the critical frequency into Eq. (5.12) produces 


Wp 


Weres > A(A. + 12 F 1)? 


(5.20) 


For resonance and instability the electron energy must exceed the limit set by this con- 
dition. Otherwise instability will be inhibited. Low anisotropies require very high 
electron energies to drive whistlers unstable. In the magnetosphere the anisotropies are 
relatively low, of the order of A, œ~ 0.1 — 0.5 in the electron radiation belts and even 
lower in the near-Earth plasma sheet. 

Parallel energies must thus exceed the Alfvén energy several times in order to gen- 
erate whistlers. But this condition is easily satisfied by the trapped radiation belt particle 
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component and, under certain favorable conditions, also in the near-Earth plasma sheet. 
In these regions broadband low-frequency whistler noise is generated and frequently 
observed as one of the fundamental electromagnetic low-frequency emissions. These 
waves have a strong effect on the trapped and quasi-trapped particle distributions of the 
radiation belt and the plasma sheet electrons, leading to enhanced precipitation of hot 
electrons during excitation of whistler mode noise due to enhanced anisotropies. 

Since enhanced anisotropies are caused by convection of plasma from the tail into 
the inner magnetosphere, as we have shown in Eq. (1.2.63) of our companion book, 
increase of the cross-tail electric field during substorms will often be associated with 
whistler mode noise excitation in the near-Earth plasma sheet and enhanced hot electron 
precipitation into the diffuse aurora. Similarly, trapping of large amounts of very en- 
ergetic electrons in the Earth’s radiation belts will also lead to enhanced whistler noise 
generation at lower latitudes and cause radiation belt electrons to precipitate. Hence, 
whistler mode noise is a very important resonator for anisotropic energetic electrons in 
the magnetosphere. 


Ion-Cyclotron Waves 


An entirely equivalent theory can be developed for the left-hand polarized parallel prop- 
agating mode at low frequencies, the electromagnetic ion-cyclotron wave. It is easy to 
follow the same reasoning as presented for whistlers, using only the different defini- 
tion of the ion-cyclotron dispersion relation (1.9.140) given in the companion volume, 
to find that ion-cyclotron waves of frequency w < wg; also experience instability in 
anisotropic hot ion plasmas superimposed on a cold isotropic ion background. The 
dispersion relation in this case includes the effect of the electrons and becomes 


kc w w2 
D(w,kı) = 1 4G i pe 
w We Weel 
z Z(G) +A [++ G2(G)] (5.21) 
w? kı Uthi 
where ¢; = (w — w;)/ky Un; and charge neutrality requires that 
w2 we. 
= (5.22) 
Wge Wai 


When neglecting the effect of the electrons, the solution to this dispersion relation sim- 
ply parallels that of the electron whistler case. Ion-cyclotron instability driven by tem- 
perature anisotropies of hot ions is found in the frequency range 


W < We = wgiAi/ (Ai + 1) (5.23) 
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Fig. 5.5. Frequency and growth rate of the anisotropic ion-cyclotron instability. 


The particle energy condition is slightly modified, because of the differences in the 
electron and ion dispersion relations 


Wp 


Wires > AXA; +1) 


(5.24) 


For very large anisotropy one can drop the parallel temperature and find the approximate 
dispersion relation 


ke wi w? keby wh eae 
Ys (w — wy) 2 (w wy) G22) 
gt gr gi 


where 6i = 2ponkpT;1 / Be is the perpendicular ion plasma beta. Solution of this 
cubic equation yields instability at maximum growth for ki > wi /c?, or wavelengths 
much shorter than the ion inertial length. This very short wavelength waves have growth 


rates 


Yaic © Wgi V Bis /2 (5.26) 


Growth rates calculated for the more realistic case T; 4 0 are schematically shown for 
the anisotropic ion-cyclotron instability in Fig. 5.5 for 6i} = 1. Maximum growth is 
obtained at wavelength close to the ion inertial length, with rapidly decreasing growth 
rate for lower anisotropies at longer wavelengths. These lower anisotropies are more re- 
alistic in space plasmas. The dependence of the maximum growth rate on the anisotropy 
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Fig. 5.6. Threshold resonant magnetic energy in the equatorial magnetosphere. 


under the same conditions demonstrates the steep cut-off of the instability at low ion 
anisotropies. At such small anisotropies the wave becomes a very-low frequency wave. 

The ion energies required for resonance turn out to be considerably higher than 
for electrons because of the As dependence in Eq. (5.24). Only the very energetic 
radiation belt ions generate ion-cyclotron waves due to trapped ion anisotropies and 
provide a mechanism of controlling energetic ion precipitation into the mid-latitude 
ionosphere. 


Electromagnetic vs. Electrostatic 


Figure 5.6 shows the approximate variation of the magnetic energy per particle in the 
equatorial plane of the Earth’s magnetosphere (in this figure we used the average den- 
sities shown in Fig. 5.7 of our companion book). In the plasmasphere the magnetic 
energy is comparably low. In this region resonance of electrons and ions with whistlers 
and ion-cyclotron waves is easier than outside the plasmasphere. Particles having reso- 
nant energies below 100 keV can become unstable near L = 3. During injection events 
and compression of the plasmasphere the threshold energy decreases, and instability 
may occur for even lower energies. The sensitivity of the threshold resonance energy 
on the background density is rather impressive. Even modest cold plasma injection into 
a region outside the plasmasphere will cause a drastic decrease in the resonant particle 
energy and will cause both electrons and protons entering cyclotron resonance with the 
electromagnetic whistler and ion-cyclotron waves. 
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But the electromagnetic cyclotron instability, with its relatively high energy thresh- 
old for resonance with charged particles, must compete with the electrostatic cyclotron 
instability which allows for resonance at lower energies, but depends on the presence of 
a denser hot plasma background. Thus the two instabilities are about complementary in 
the magnetosphere. The electromagnetic instability dominates the inner plasmasphere, 
where energetic radiation belt particles of very low density have sufficiently high ener- 
gies to fall into resonance, while the electrostatic cyclotron instability dominates in the 
ring current, outside the plasmasphere, and in the near-Earth plasmasheet, where the 
cold plasma density is low and the hot plasma particles are relatively frequent. Both 
instabilities try to diminish the anisotropy and to deplete the resonant particles, causing 
them to precipitate into the ionosphere. Both processes thereby fill the loss cone. 


5.3. Ion Beam Instabilities 


In this section we consider ion beams propagating along the magnetic field as a source 
of low-frequency electromagnetic waves. In the linear regime these waves are beam- 
excited ion-cyclotron modes, which at low frequencies make the transition to Alfvén 
waves and the two other magnetohydrodynamic modes, the fast and slow modes. These 
waves and their ionic excitation mechanisms are important in all places where shock 
waves appear. It is widely believed that they are responsible for shock formation and 
regeneration. We briefly discuss how instability can arise in these modes. There are 
three types of instabilities, the R-resonant, L-resonant, and the non-resonant beam in- 
stabilities. Figure 5.7 shows schematically the ion velocities for the two resonances. 
The resonances are found at 


UR,L,res = (w + Wai) /ky (5.27) 


Ion-Ion R-mode Instability 


Let us assume that the plasma consists of three components, a hot Maxwellian electron 
distribution and two drifting Maxwellian ion distributions. These must not necessarily 
be of same temperature or density. The core distribution may be denser, the beam 
distribution more dilute. This implies nje >> nip. The core distribution is also assumed 
to be slow, vic K vib. We are interested only in the parallel wave propagation. In this 
subsection we consider merely the right-hand mode which can be excited by the ion 
interaction. As before, for parallel propagation of waves the only possible resonance 
is the (=+1 cyclotron resonance, which implies that resonant interaction occurs for 
Gs,1 <1, with s = e, c,d. 

When the ion beam is cool, v >> vno, only the beam is resonant, and both the 
electrons and core ions satisfy Ce,1 >> Çe,ı >> 1. The resonance condition for the beam 
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Fig. 5.7. Ion beam resonances with R- and L-modes. 


with the R-mode is 
w = kiv — wgi (5.28) 


and the mode propagates along the beam with k, > 0. The growth rate for this insta- 
bility is found numerically to be of the order of the frequency, y ~ w. The real part of 
the dispersion relation under these conditions is 


kže w2 (w — kyvs 
Sc ee ps (Ysb) (5.29) 


w2 (w wgs — ky usp) 


S 


and the weakly unstable growth rate for drifting Maxwellians is obtained by replacing 
w — w — kyvsp in the imaginary part of the dispersion relation. This yields 


re ove 5 Wes ( Usb - e ) an | (w E wgs — kyvs0)? (5.30) 
F || Yths 


PPFP 
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Under the above assumptions and for v;, >> v4, the maximum growth rate is 


Nna 1/3 
iib,max — 3 ae 5.31 
Viib, Wg ($+) ( ) 


This electromagnetic ion-ion beam R-mode instability resembles the electrostatic beam 
instability in Eq. (2.37). Wave growth is obtained above a threshold beam speed of 


Vib 2 VA (5.32) 
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Fig. 5.8. Maximum growth rates for ion beam-resonant modes. 


The excited wave is essentially a right-hand circularly polarized Alfvén whistler with 


long wavelength dispersion 
wre kva (5.33) 


and positive helicity. As discussed earlier, for larger angles of propagation this mode 
goes smoothly over into the magnetosonic mode. For larger wavenumbers it becomes 
the usual whistler. 


Ion-Ion L-mode Instability 


The other important ion beam instability is the resonance with the left-hand polarized 
mode, which at long wavelength and small wavenumbers is the ion whistler or ion- 
cyclotron mode. It has negative helicity and propagates parallel to the beam. Further- 
more, the electron and the core distributions are non-resonant, such that the plasma 
dispersion function is of the large-argument type. The numerical solution of the dis- 
persion relation for this case shows that the threshold speed for instability is, as for the 
right-hand mode, also the Alfvén velocity. 

However, it is easier to excite the right-hand mode under cool beam conditions 
because at the low thermal velocities of the beam there are only few ions which can 
resonate with the left-hand mode. Therefore cold beams will predominantly generate 
right-hand waves. An increase of the beam temperature raises the number of particles 
which can resonate with the L-mode, and its growth rate becomes comparable to that of 
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Fig. 5.9. Configuration of the non-resonant ion beam instability. 


the R-mode. Figure 5.8 shows the maximum growth rates for both modes under ion-ion 
beam excitation as function of the cold background ion plasma beta, Bic. 


Non-resonant Ion Beam Instability 


The last example of an ion beam instability possibly important for space plasmas is a 
non-resonant instability as shown in Fig. 5.9. The resonant velocity, vır, for a resonant 
instability would lie far outside of any of the distributions, either background or beam. 
Because of the condition of non-resonance, the plasma dispersion functions for all three 
components are to be expanded in the large argument limit, ¢ >> 1. 


This non-resonant mode will propagate in the direction opposite to the ion beam. 
It has negative helicity and small phase velocity. The instability is basically a firehose 
instability, caused by the inertia of the fast ion beam which exerts a centrifugal force on 
the bent magnetic field. Its maximum growth rate is 


Nib Vib 
‘Yinr,max x —UWgi (5.34) 
2ng VA 


For fast beams this growth rate is quite substantial, larger than the resonant ion beam 
growth rate, and if the ions in the beam have a larger mass than the background, the 
instability grows even faster due to its firehose-like mechanism. On the other hand, 
the instability has a larger threshold, since it has to overcome the restoring forces of 
perpendicular pressure and magnetic tension. But in regions of weak magnetic fields, as 
the foreshock region of the Earth’s bow shock, the non-resonant instability is important. 
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5.4. Upstream Ion Beam Modes 


The ion beam instabilities discussed in the previous section are important in many space 
plasmas. Instability can be caused by ion beams in the solar wind and solar corona, 
in cometary atmospheres, near shock waves, and in the plasma sheet boundary layer. 
In all these regions ion beams are known to exist. Depending on their speeds, thermal 
spreads and external conditions, they will cause one or the other instability. All these re- 
gions will exhibit low-frequency oscillations in the Alfvén, whistler, and magnetosonic 
modes. 


Foreshock Waves 


In the Earth’s foreshock region ions are reflected from the shock front (see Sec. 8.5 of 
our companion book) and propagate upstream at moderate velocity on the background 
of the cold solar wind beam. This is the classical case of an electromagnetic counter- 
streaming beam situation. The beam is less dense than the solar wind, nip ~ 0.0179, 
but becomes warm due to scattering at solar wind fluctuations and at the self-generated 
waves. Although the solar wind ions are cool, the plasma beta is relatively high. Hence, 
the R-mode instability is the fastest growing mode. It causes large fluctuations in the 
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Fig. 5.10. Unstable Ion beam effects in the foreshock region. 
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Fig. 5.11. Magnetic power density of cometary electromagnetic ion beam waves. 


foreshock solar wind magnetic field, which have important effects on the reflected and 
backstreaming beam ions and on the shock formation process itself. Figure 5.10 shows 
schematically what may happen in the foreshock region of the Earth’s bow shock. 

Scattering of the ion beams by broad-spectrum electromagnetic waves will heat the 
ion beams diffusely, while in monochromatic waves the beams will become partially 
trapped and thus phase-bunched. Both effects have been observed. In addition, the 
waves may reach such large amplitudes that nonlinear effects appear. As the large 
amplitude waves are convected downstream toward the shock, they steepen, accumulate 
at the shock front and modify it. 


Cometary Waves 


Electromagnetic ion beam instabilities are also caused by injection of cometary ions 
into the solar wind. Comets evaporate neutral gases which are ionized by solar UV 
radiation and by collisions in the cometary atmosphere. These fresh ions move relative 
to the solar wind and form beams. The beams are cool and dense, consist of heavy ions, 
and are nearly at rest in the frame of the comet. Their relative speed in the solar wind 
frame is initially of the order of the solar wind velocity, much larger than the Alfvén 
speed. 

Such beams can excite the non-resonant ion beam instability at low frequencies. 
Near comets one observes these Alfvénic and magnetosonic oscillations in the R-mode, 
next to other electrostatic beam-excited waves like the lower-hybrid mode. Figure 5.11 
shows the magnetic spectra measured in the vicinity of a comet. At closest approach, 
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where the newly injected ion density is highest, one sees strong magnetic emissions in 
the Alfvén and whistler bands. 


5.5. Maser Instability 


Propagating plasma waves contribute to redistribution of energy and to transport of 
information. The various instabilities discussed so far generate waves which are trapped 
in the plasma. But there is also radiation which can escape from the plasma. Such 
radiation is observed from natural plasmas, like the solar corona, magnetized stars, the 
large planets like Jupiter, and also from the magnetosphere. Radiation is emitted by 
accelerated electrons moving in the curved magnetic field. This gyro or synchrotron 
radiation requires highly energetic electrons, which exist only in the radiation belts. 

However, there is also nonthermal radiation like the auroral kilometric radiation 
observed in the magnetosphere during substorms. Auroral kilometric radiation is very 
impulsive and intense and cannot be generated as gyro-emission from trapped particles. 
Thus one needs a linear excitation mechanism, an instability in either the O-mode or 
the X-mode. Mechanisms of this kind can exist only under extreme plasma conditions, 
because the escaping branches of both modes propagate at very high speeds and there- 
fore need very long amplification lengths to reach reasonable amplitudes and require 
relativistic electrons to interact with. 

Relativistic electrons modify the resonant orbits in the (vı, v1) plane and favor 
resonance with one of the escaping modes. Numerically, a strong instability can be ob- 
tained if the weakly relativistic electron distribution has a loss cone. Such distributions 
are common in magnetospheres, in the solar atmosphere, and in mirror-type magnetic 
field configuration. That the electrons have to be relativistic is only a weak restriction. 
Even 10 keV electrons are sufficiently relativistic to yield an instability. Also weakly 
relativistic parallel electron beams, as observed in the aurora, are capable of direct am- 
plification of the escaping modes. 

In effect, the physical mechanism of the direct electromagnetic mode instability 
is an inversion of the absorption coefficient of the plasma by the combination of the 
relativistic effect and the presence of the loss cone. The excess energy stored in the 
particles outside the loss cone and the positive gradient in the perpendicular velocity 
distribution of the particles are responsible for this turn-around. Because of this reason 
the plasma starts behaving not as an absorber but as a nearly coherent emitter. This is 
the reason why one is speaking of a cyclotron maser instability. 


Cyclotron Emissions 


All mechanisms of direct cyclotron radiation are based on linear instability of the 
plasma in one of the free space modes. Such instabilities depend on the resonance 
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condition 
ky vy, —w + lwge = 0 (5.35) 


where only the electron-cyclotron frequency enters for the high-frequency modes. The 
ions serve as a neutralizing background, as was the case for the solutions of the disper- 
sion relation (I.9.115) given in the companion volume. The above resonance condition 
contains resonances at all harmonics. The /=0 resonance is the Cherenkov resonance, 
which requires N? cos? 0 = kic?/w? > 1 for emission and thus very fast particles. 
Electrostatic Cherenkov emission (see Secs. 2.1 and 4.6) is of no interest here, but the 
l=0 resonance for parallel or oblique propagation will always cause Landau damping. 

Cyclotron emission is obtained for w ~ lwge >> |kyv,|. Actually, this condition is 
appropriate for escaping waves, because for these waves N? < 1 and thus for nonrel- 
ativistic particles ky vy = N(v,/c)wcos@ < 1. For nonrelativistic resonant particles 
leading to emission of waves one speaks of cyclotron emission, mildly relativistic parti- 
cles produce gyro-emission, and ultra-relativistic particles lead to synchrotron emission. 
In both relativistic cases the relativistic dependence of the cyclotron frequency on the 
velocity must be taken into account. This requires redefinition of wge 


Woe `> Wge/YR (5.36) 


The right-hand side contains the relativistic gamma factor 


Yr = (1 —v?/c’) 
which shows that the resonance condition (5.35) becomes a complicated function of 
both components of the particle velocity, which implies that it now describes a full res- 
onance curve in the velocity plane. The straight resonance strips of the low-frequency 
R- and L-modes thereby deform into resonance regions for the high-frequency modes. 

For mildly relativistic electrons yz can be expanded, and Eq. (5.35) states that 


ky vy — w + lwge [1 — (v? + v3 )/2°] = 0 (5.38) 


me (5.37) 


which is a quadratic equation for the resonant frequency. One obtains two resonant 
values for vı depending on v1, instead of the single nonrelativistic resonance, vy = 
(w —Iwge)/k,. Since v/c < 1, the physical solutions of the resonance condition are re- 
stricted to the region inside a circle of radius v/c in the (v,/c, v1 /c) plane. To identify 
the curve described by the above resonance condition, we rewrite it as 

vi od (Ci kic” /lwge)" = Up (5.39) 


c2 


e c 
In three-dimensional velocity space this equation describes a sphere centered at ve) = 
0 and ve /c = ky c/lwge with radius 
1/2 
Up Vey 2c?(w — lwge) 


= 1 (5.40) 


2 
c c lwyeVS, 
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0 vic 


Fig. 5.12. Maser resonance ellipses. 


The general resonance condition (5.35), including the full relativistic replacement of 
the gyrofrequency, is more complicated. It describes a resonant ellipsoid which cuts 
the (v,, v1) plane in a resonance ellipse. The resonant ellipse parameters, eccentricity, 
g, center position, Uc, /c, on the ve, axis, and major semi-axis, vy /c, are given by 


e = [KE/KE + Pu 
Vey [Cc = wk c/(kic? + Pw.) (5.41) 
vune = (RPP — u? + Pw2.)/(kee? + Pw?,)]'/? 


For w? > kc? this ellipse lies entirely inside the unit sphere of radius v/c = 1, for 
kc? = w? it touches it on the vy axis, and for w? < kẹ?e? it crosses the unit sphere 
somewhere outside of the axis. Figure 5.12 illustrates this situation. 


Growth Rate 


To calculate the maser growth rate for a given velocity space distribution of the particles, 
one must integrate over these resonant parts of the resonance ellipses inside the unit 
circle of radius v/c. Any external part of an ellipse does not contribute, because it 
would be unphysical to take it into account. But before performing this calculation let 
us add some remarks on the nonrelativistic case. In the nonrelativistic case the resonant 
curve is a straight line parallel to the v, axis at 


V/C = Unr/c = (w — lwge) /kye (5.42) 
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This straight line is a tangent to one of the ellipses in the resonant plane at small vy 
and, of course, also for small v,. But since vpr must be nonrelativistic, one requires in 
addition that the relativistic shift of the center of the resonant curve must be large so that 
[ve] S Ur > |Unr| & [Ur — Ve |. That this tangent is not a good approximation in many 
cases is immediately obvious from the shapes of the resonance curves. Moreover, the 
integration in the nonrelativistic case is performed along this straight line up to infinity, 
where the resonance curve has long deviated from it. 

In the mildly relativistic case, when one integrates along the shifted-circle reso- 


nance curve, integration is performed only over a limited range of perpendicular veloc- 
ities, v} < vr. Let us write the variables of integration along the resonant circle as 


V = Vey — Ww Cos Y 
i (5.43) 
vi = wsinw 
This transformation allows to rewrite the resonant delta function as 
O( ky 0) — w+ lwge/ YR) © (C?/Uplwye)d(w — vy) (5.44) 


In calculating the resonant growth rate, we make the usual assumption of weak insta- 
bility, linearize the Vlasov equation, and use the cold plasma dispersion relation for the 
free space electromagnetic O- and X-modes. But one cannot use the conventional ap- 
proach of the plasma dispersion function. Instead, one must explicitly integrate along 
the resonant circle over the given equilibrium distribution function, feo(vy, v1). This 
can be simplified by replacing the variables in the velocity integrals with the help of the 
above definitions as follows 


2r fvidusdy = 2r | wrdw | dw (5.45) 
0 


The limits on the w integration are given by the resonant delta function. It simply 
requires that the integrand has to be taken at w = v,, the radius of the resonant circle 
for the mildly relativistic electrons. 


In symbolic form the growth rate of the cyclotron maser instability can be ex- 
pressed as the integral over the angular variable w over the resonant half-circle 


W=Ur 


2 
eR(k) /* 
Yom =— DU ele f APE) Ofato) dy (546) 


The operator O; and the factor R(k) are defined as 
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ð lwge 0 
P o TR 
= 5.47) 
1 K2 A(wN)]~* ( 
ESF (G) [x Ou 


with N = kc/w the refraction index of the emitted wave mode, which can be taken 
from the cold plasma wave dispersion relation in Eq. (1.9.115). The factor A;, which 
contains the various contributions of the harmonics and the polarization of the emitted 
wave mode, is given by 


K,sin@+ To cos 0 lv? Ji(n)/n 
Ai(k, v) = (1 + K247?)-1? —i -| iwi Jin) (5.48) 
Ks cos0 — To sind vy J1(7) 
Here 7 = k1ge, the index o = +1 identifies the wave mode, with o = 1 for the 
O-mode and ø = —1 for the X-mode. Explicit expressions for N, Ks, To in the cold 


plasma approximation are in conventional notation as used in magneto-ionic theory 
. . . pes Pd a PEN 
with the abbreviations X = wpe/w", Y = wge/w 


N? = 1— XT/(T — Y cos) 
Ts = —(Y*sin? 0 — 20A)/[2Y (1 — X) cos 6] 


Ks = XYTsin0/[(1 — X)(T — Y cos0)] (5.49) 
A? = Y*sin* 6/4 + (1 — X)?Y? cos? 0 
and T is the solution of the quadratic equation 
(1 — X) cos6 = . 


Furthermore, for X < 1 and oblique but nearly parallel propagation of the emitted wave 


N2 = 1—X/(1+ aY |cos0]) 


o 


K, = Wi We sin 0/[w(w? — we )(1 + a| cos 6|wge/w)| (5.51) 
Ts = —osgn(cos 0)sgn(1 — w/w) 


For nearly perpendicular propagation one has T}ı — œ, T_1 — 0 and 
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N? =1-X 

Ky, = XY sin0/(1 — X) 

Ney = 1- X = X)/(1 HX — Y? + XY? cos? 0) 
K_, = XY sin0/(1 — X — Y° + XY’ cos? 0) 


(5.52) 


The above growth rate is a very complicated expression, but under favorable conditions 
it becomes positive. This happens, for instance, when the distribution function of the 
hot relativistic particles is a loss cone distribution and the resonant circle is entirely 
inside the loss cone, œ < av. Then feo(v1 ) has a positive gradient inside the loss cone. 
It turns out that the contribution of the term (lwge/v1 )3 fen /v1 is destabilizing along 
the entire contour of integration. This is shown in Fig. 5.13. 


Emission Bounds 


We can find an approximate estimate of the maximum growth rate of the maser insta- 
bility by using the value of the distribution function near the point of the resonant circle 
that is tangential to the loss cone ray (see Fig. 5.13) at vı = vr, vy), = Uc). This value is 


fmax x Np [WV v? (5.53) 


The X-mode has approximately a refraction index of N_; ~ 1. For l = 1, we get 


2 
C° Nh Wye 


(5.54) 


Yem,max y TW ne 


UpVUey, NO Wge 
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Fig. 5.14. Switching-off boundary vr = 0 for the cyclotron maser. 


As is obvious from Fig. 5.13, the range of validity is Avey % uv, and Av, ~ v,\dae, 
where (dav)! ~ |O1n f /Oa| inside the loss cone. 

Growth of the instability is also restricted by the simplifying kinematic assumption 
of small angles. The maximum angle of emission in the X-mode is obtained from its 
dispersion relation as Omax = cos”! (v, /c), with an angular spread of the emission 
cone of d0max ©% OUe,/c. This is a rather narrow angle. The bandwidth of the emission 
is obtained as 

Aw & Wye dQEUrVe /C* (5.55) 


Since the emission frequency must be far above the X-mode cut-off, a further restriction 
arises for the frequency. Using the dispersion relation for the X-mode, one can plot the 
curve v, = 0 when the maser switches off (Fig. 5.14). This sets an upper limit on the 
ratio of plasma to cyclotron frequency which is given by 


Wpe/Wge < Ur/2e <1 (5.56) 


Hence, the cyclotron maser instability will work only if the plasma frequency is con- 
siderably below the electron-cyclotron frequency. In addition, the growth rates of the 
higher harmonics decrease as the 2(/ — 1)th power of the ratio v, /c, and the growth rate 
of the O-mode is very small compared to that of the X-mode. 
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Fig. 5.15. Auroral zone frequency-latitude spectrogram. 


Auroral Kilometric Radiation 


For the cyclotron maser instability it is important to have very low plasma densities and 
strong magnetic fields. One favorable situation is encountered in the auroral density de- 
creases during active auroras when the auroral ionospheric plasma is strongly depleted. 
In this density trough mirroring auroral particles have large loss cones. Moreover, with 
their energy of several keV the mildly-relativistic approximation applies. This may lead 
to the emission of X-mode waves at the cyclotron frequency if the cyclotron damping 
due to the background is overcome by the inverse absorption of X-mode waves induced 
by the loss cone distribution. 

The radiation emitted by loss cone electrons in the auroral region can explain the 
strong auroral kilometric radiation emitted during substorms. Figure 5.15 sketches the 
pass of a satellite across the auroral density depletion indicated by the steep drop in wpe. 
When crossing the density trough at a few 1000 km altitude, the spacecraft encounters 
strong auroral kilometric radiation at the local cyclotron frequency. At larger distances 
it observes propagated emission. At lower frequencies it measures whistler noise and 
electrostatic hiss, including broadband increases below the cyclotron frequency. 


Concluding Remarks 


The microinstabilities discussed in the present chapter are caused by deviations from 
the Maxwellian distribution, a situation nearly never realized in nature. The normal 
case will be equilibria resulting from competition between energy or momentum inflow 
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and dissipation in a system. A plasma is very sensitive to both of these because of 
the high mobility of its free or quasi-free particles. Instabilities of various kinds may 
arise in these equilibria, saturate, and deform the distribution function, causing other 
instabilities to grow. Most of these processes are highly nonlinear, couple different 
wave modes and affect the motion of the particles resonantly and non-resonantly. 


Further Reading 


The full drift kinetic electromagnetic tensor is derived in [4] and, in a particularly trans- 
parent form, in [1]. Microinstabilities, including a number of electromagnetic instabili- 
ties, are reviewed in [2], and [5]. Cyclotron waves and instabilities are found in [7] and 
[8]. The full theory of the whistler mode is contained in [6]. Numerical calculations 
of many growth rates of electromagnetic instabilities are given in [1]. The cyclotron 
maser mechanism is best reviewed in [5]. The auroral zone wave spectra are modeled 
after Viking observations by Pottelette et al., J. Geophys. Res. 97 (1992) 12029. The 
dispersion curves and growth rates of the ion-cyclotron instability have been taken from 


[1]. 
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6. Drift Instabilities 


The effect of spatial inhomogeneities in the plasma on the instabilities has so far been 
neglected. However, for longer wavelengths, which are comparable to the natural scales 
of the plasma, Ln = |VInn|~!, Lg = |V ln B| “1, and Lr = |V InT|“1, the change 
in the plasma parameters with space must be taken into account in the calculation of the 
wave properties. The result is a new type of waves called drift modes which are entirely 
due to the presence of the plasma inhomogeneity.. 

Inclusion of inhomogeneity introduces a severe complication. In the fluid ap- 
proach it implies that the coefficients of the field variables become spatially dependent, 
and straight forward Fourier transformation of the basic equations is inhibited. In the 
simplest case, when the inhomogeneity is only in one spatial direction, say on x, the 
plane wave ansatz is still possible in the two directions y, z transverse to the direction 
of inhomogeneity. One then reduces the basic system of equations to an ordinary dif- 
ferential equation in x. For weak inhomogeneity one can take advantage of the further 
approximation of expanding the inhomogeneities around a particular spatial position to 
first order in x. This approach is the local approximation and is used in the following 
theory. 


6.1. Drift Waves 


The fact that all plasmas are inevitably inhomogeneous and thus affected by gradients 
in the plasma parameters implies that all plasmas are subject to drift wave propagation 
and drift instability. Accordingly, one calls the drift instability also universal instability, 
meaning all kinds of drift instabilities without further specification. Clearly, drift insta- 
bilities can arise for all kinds of waves from electromagnetic Alfvén and magnetosonic 
waves up to ion-acoustic and plasma waves. 

How the drift frequency arises can be understood from a dimensional inspection 
of the linearized one-dimensional ion continuity equation in an inhomogeneous incom- 
pressible plasma 


-9 0 (6.1) 
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Fig. 6.1. Drift wave geometry. 


with du;, = 6E,/Bo = —ikyôġ/ Bo the drift speed. For low frequencies the electrons 


obey the Boltzmann law 
eno 


kgTe 
With the help of the ansatz exp(—iwt + ik,y) and assuming quasineutrality we find 
that the oscillation frequency is given by the electron drift wave frequency 


ob (6.2) 


éne = — 


Wde/Wge = kyr2e/Ln (6.3) 


This slow oscillation of the electrons is caused by the density gradient. It has a fre- 
quency much less than the electron gyrofrequency and a wavelength much longer than 
the gradient scale. Obviously, because the waves are due to the electric field drift, the 
propagation of the wave is transverse to the density gradient. The system of coordinates 
is sketched in Fig. 6.1. But the wave current is entirely along the magnetic field because 
the electric drift does not cause any currents. 


Dispersion Relation 


Ov Ox 


In order to obtain the electron response and the wave conductivity, 0 = 6), /dE), 
consider the simplified Vlasov equation of the electrons instead of the Boltzmann law 
o o 
ea ee ee (6.4) 
| 
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with the following expression for the linear excursion, ôx, along the density gradient 
ôx = iĝvzs/ (w — kvi) (6.5) 
Furthermore, for electrostatic perturbations with vanishing V x 6E = 0 one has 
k OE, = kok, (6.6) 


and, since dv, = ô Ey / Bo, the variation of the parallel electron distribution function is 


TATE E & TE ) f (6.7) 


Me(w — ky vy) LOvjy  kywge Ox 


Using Plemelj’s formula (see Eq. (1.A.78) in the appendix of our companion book, 
Basic Space Plasma Physics) to replace the resonant denominator this becomes 


sre = EL au — hyn) ( ae Z) fo (6.8) 


3 Ov, Ky wge Ox 


One can express the parallel current by the integral 


ôjı = 0d, = —e / v dv ofe (6.9) 


—oco 


Since this is proportional to the disturbed electric field, 6 Æ}, the wave conductivity is 


2 
_ TqWre w ( O ky ð 
ae nolky| ky (= z KWge Ox A 


(6.10) 


vy =w/ky 


Let the plasma density be inhomogeneous and otherwise use a Maxwellian undisturbed 
distribution function, then the conductivity assumes the form 


m2 equy? ( 2 


= (6.11) 
kA [ki \Uthe 


Ww 


This expression, inserted into the dielectric function, given in Eq. (1.9.54) of the com- 
panion book, and repeated here 


io (w, k) 


e(w,k) =14+- (6.12) 


WEQ 


yields a positive imaginary part of e(w, k) and may thus produce a drift instability. 
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Frequency and Growth Rate 


An example of a drift wave instability due to a density gradient can be obtained by 
taking a more precise fluid picture for the ions than used above in the dimensional 
derivation of the drift frequency. If only density gradients exist, L» is finite while all 
other scales go to infinity. The ion continuity equation then reads 


d5n;/It + V - (nodvi) = 0 (6.13) 


where the density varies in space, and the oscillating ion velocity is given by the lin- 
earized and Fourier transformed ion drift velocity 


ovi = Z (se = =, (6.14) 
w 
gi 
For simplicity the ions are assumed to be cold. Combining these equations and using 
for electrostatic waves JE = —V¢4, one gets for a density gradient along y 
ko k? k 
Sip ( ee ane ye (6.15) 
Mmi \w Wei Lpwwygi 


The perturbed electron density is found from the above disturbed distribution as 
Öne = —(ik? /ew)oeĝġ (6.16) 


Since the plasma is quasineutral, combining the densities yields the dispersion relation 


k2 ¢ k? AR Du 1/2 P 
‘oat # Lye I = +i(=) = (1 wie) = 0 (6.17) 


gi w? [kı [Uthe 


From here the real and imaginary parts of the frequency are obtained under the assump- 
tion that kc}, /w? < kî cha / w2; K 1 as 


Il Cia 


kc 
Wkd = Wde (: = =) (6.18) 
Wii 
and 
1/2 ie wes 
= ta 1 
kd (5) ky lene to) 


This is the first kinetic drift instability we encounter. It is driven by the density gradient 
and exists only under the above condition on the parallel wavenumber. We note that for 
finite plasma £ this instability is quenched due to electron Landau damping. 
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6.2. Kinetic Drift Wave Theory 


If the influence of the plasma inhomogeneity on wave propagation and instability is 
small, it will change the frequency only slightly. The natural drift wave frequency will 
thus fall into the low-frequency range so that the particle magnetic moments are con- 
served. Hence, the relevant kinetic equation to start from is either the gyrokinetic equa- 
tion (1.6.25) or the drift kinetic equation (1.6.27) from our companion book. Choosing 
the latter 


ota + a (Vafa) + 2 (Zr) =0 (6.20) 
with xq the guiding center coordinate and 
x 1 dE | 
Val = Vet qB? XYVE wB dt 
ExB E x 6B 
vE = pp + B2 (6.21) 


B 2k B Tı dv B 
F = qE VB R. 
IB A R2 dar 
Here u is the magnetic moment of the particles which is conserved during particle mo- 
tion in the low-frequency wave field, and Re = —(B/B-V)B/B is the curvature radius 
of the magnetic field. In addition we took into account the electric drift in a transverse 
magnetic field component ôB caused in presence of an electromagnetic wave. 


Drift Kinetic Equation 


In order to obtain the dispersion relation in a linearized theory, we take the following 
separation of the distribution function 


falXa, H, Vy, t) = foa(Xa, H, Vy) + Ofa(Xa, H, Uy, t) (6.22) 


The undisturbed part does still depend on the spatial inhomogeneity of the plasma. We 
need to determine the plasma wave conductivity which enters the dielectric response 
function. Hence, we need to calculate the disturbed plasma current. This current is 
given as the sum over all species s in the guiding center approximation as 


B 
oj = a fasðvasfoss = V x (Festa) | dudv, (6.23) 


Note the normalization f fadudvy = no. The first term on the right-hand side accounts 
for the drift current of the component s, while the second term adds the diamagnetic 
current due to the gradients in the distribution function. For the latter we assume that 
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they are weak and that their characteristic scales are longer than the wavelength. Thus 
the waves have wavelength short compared to the gradient scales. 

We have the freedom to change the system of coordinates and to put the gradient 
along the y axis and let the wave vector, k = (k1 , ky), be in the (a, z) plane. Looking 
for electrostatic waves with electric field 


ÔE = —Vd¢ = —i(kı ,0, ky )d¢ (6.24) 


the drift velocity in the inhomogeneous oscillating wave electric field is 


[kL — Ky» 
ôvq = —i ( B êy pe ae kêz | 6d (6.25) 
The next step is to linearize the drift kinetic equation under the condition that the drift 
is caused in the inhomogeneous and oscillating wave field in the undisturbed inhomo- 
geneous plasma which yields 


Ofao 


dy, =0 (6.26) 


Ofa 
i(kyv, — w)ô fa + buas pe +ik- Va fao + Tinge 
The undisturbed drifting distribution function, fo, contains the inhomogeneity of the 
plasma, while the wave produces the polarization and FE x B drifts. 


Dispersion Relation 


Since the waves are electrostatic, we are interested only in the longitudinal part of the 
dielectric response function (5.2). By using the definition of the dielectric tensor in Eq. 
(6.12), this part can be expressed through the current. Then one can show that 


k-o-k = ik- 6j/6¢ (6.27) 


where we used Ohm’s law for waves and the above representation of the wave electric 
field through the electrostatic potential. Inserting into Eqs. (6.12) and (5.2) yields 


k- 5j 


k = 1 -—- — 
ex (w, ,X) Eeqwk2d¢ 


(6.28) 
Using an inhomogeneous but isotropic Maxwellian distribution as the undisturbed dis- 
tribution and evaluating the current, one gets the dielectric response function of drift 
waves 


eL(w,k,x) = 1 +) E a +E [1 (1 2e) Z(¢.)] | (6.29) 
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The argument of the dispersion function is Çs = w/k\Vtns and the drift wave frequency 
Was Which appears in the dispersion function is determined by 


Wds = K - Vaso (6.30) 
The zero-order drift velocity entering this expression is given by 
Vaso = Sgn(qs)UthsB x [(TrsV) ln faso] /B (6.31) 


This drift frequency depends on the inhomogeneity of the plasma which is contained 
in the spatial dependence of the zero-order distribution function. The drift velocity is 
the diamagnetic drift velocity for the species s. It is thus interesting that it is only the 
diamagnetic drift which gives rise to drift waves in a plasma. In other words, it is the 
various gradients which the pressure variation contributes that give rise to drift waves. 


Electromagnetic Corrections 


The simplified analysis presented here is based on two assumptions, the assumption of 
small particle gyroradii and the electrostatic or longitudinal assumption. A more precise 
and more sophisticated approach starts from the full Vlasov equation and expands the 
distribution function up to first order in y with the expansion coefficients L71, Le, 
and lin yielding for the longitudinal dielectric function 


eL(w,k,x) =1+4+ 5 XLs(w,k,x) (6.32) 


S 


with the susceptibilities, Xs, defined as 


ulaka = p ft S fi-o. (+2 |=] 


je eo NsWgs 
(6.33) 
where the differential operator, O,, is defined as 
Wygs o 
Os = sgn(qs)k1Tgs COS (== (rgs V1) Inns + (gs VLT) ST (6.34) 


with 0 the angle between k , and the x axis. In many cases this operator can be approx- 
imated by O, © was/w. 

The expression for the dielectric tensor becomes more complicated if one takes 
into account electromagnetic interactions. In order to obtain it one follows the pro- 
cedure used to derive the magnetized dielectric tensor in Sec. 10.4 of our companion 
book. The resulting dispersion relation becomes a function of frequency, wavenumber, 
and space coordinate 

D(w,k,x) =0 (6.35) 
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Again, as has implicitly been done in the electrostatic case, this dispersion relation is 
evaluated in the local approximation, at x = 0, under the assumption that the gradients 
are weak and the gradient length is longer than the wavelength and the gyroradius 


Tgs < Ln, Lp, Lr (6.36) 


a condition which is a prerequisite for the validity of the theory of adiabatic particle 
motion. The most important change in the dispersion relation introduced by a density 
gradient is that the resonant denominator in Eq. (1.35) is replaced according to 


(ky vy + lwgs — w) > [kvi + (kv? /2Lnwgs) + lwgs — w| (6.37) 


This change of the resonance leads to the appearance of drift modes. 


6.3. Drift Modes 


Spatial inhomogeneities and the associated drift modes interact best with low-frequency 
waves. Hence, the drift instability is most important for the excitation of ion-cyclotron, 
Alfvén, and lower-hybrid waves. 


Drift-Cyclotron Instability 


Cyclotron modes can become unstable in density gradients and excite the drift-cyclotron 
instability. From the electrostatic magnetized dispersion relation (1.35) one can derive 
the following response function 


w2 1 Wdi i 
Jk) =14 PE + 1-7) (i ERU 
e(w, k) Ww Re ( w ) 2rk 1 rgi(w — lwgi) 


ge 


Clearly, this equation has cyclotron harmonic solutions near the harmonics of the ion 
cyclotron frequency w = lwgi. Instability is obtained under the condition that 


l 1/2 2 1/2 
Tsi o] (=) (: y z) (6.39) 
Ln Mi Wee 
The right-hand side of the last condition reduces to the root of the mass ratio times 
2l whenever the plasma density is low. It is interesting to note that the condition for 
instability sets an upper limit on the number of cyclotron harmonics. This property 


differs from the current-, beam- or loss cone-driven cyclotron instabilities discussed 
above, where the limit was set by the decrease of the growth rate. Here it appears as 
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a cut-off of the growth rate. The number of allowed unstable modes is found from the 
full expression for the growth rate as 


lm ~ (rgi /2Ln)(m;/me)!* ~ 3rgi/Ln (6.40) 
and the growth rate of the highest excited harmonic is obtained as 

Mim © (87) (mi /me) 4 (rgi /Ln)wgi (6.41) 
Sometimes gradients in the electron distribution in the magnetosphere may be respon- 
sible for the observed upper harmonic cut-offs. 
Drift-Alfvén Instability 


In the extremely-low frequency limit we are in the domain for Alfvén or magnetosonic 
modes and must take into account the electromagnetic correction mentioned above. The 
approximate dispersion relation, given here without proof, is 


D(w,k) = N?e,(w,k) — €\(w,k)e1 (w,k) = 0 (6.42) 


where the components of the dielectric tensor are modified to include the inhomogene- 
ity 


ex (w,k) = 1+ 5° xs1(w,k) 
e\(wk) = 14+ 5° xs (wk) (6.43) 


eilw, k) = 1+ S xs (wk) 


and the approximate susceptibilities are given by 


XsL = (kîXs1 + ki Xs1)/k? 


1 Wds 

Xen = ae (1 = \q Ao(ns)] (6.44) 
1 Wds 

X = gay, (2-H) E- Zeol Aot) 


In the limit of small electron gyroradius, krge < 1, and with kyvini < kitne, the 
dispersion relation assumes a tractable form 
of m| 


(a a (1 =) ki Pe =) 
w/ T; w? k w 
v2 
VA 


Ao( 
e 60 
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Fig. 6.2. Instability due to crossing of drift and Alfvén wave branches. 


For small 7; this dispersion relation yields with vanishing left-hand side Alfvén and ion 
sound waves. On the other hand it simplifies considerably for an isothermal plasma 
with Te = T; to become 


kiva  lw*—l 


w2 nwt +1 


(6.46) 


ky Ni 
w*(w* ri 1) | VA i 
| wi. 1—Ao(m) 
where we defined w* = w/wae. The three real solutions of this equation for small n; 
are Wade, and the conjugate pair 


w= — fae [1 + (1+ 48709 /w3,) | (6.47) 


Instability arises because one of the pair branches crosses the wg. branch, as sketched 
in Fig. 6.2. In the vicinity of the crossing point 


kiva = V5wae/4 (6.48) 


instability arises due to the coupling of two wave modes. The maximum growth rate is 
found for ne < 1, Coe K 1 from y « Im ez,/(OD/Ow). It occurs at 


k? nax © Dede, | 03 (6.49) 


|max 


Only the imaginary part of eg comes into play in this approximation. One finds 


GUDEA VA Me Ae Uthi 
max  ——>—— ——Wde © 6.50 
I 3 Uthe “a mib Ln Á ) 
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as the maximum growth rate of the drift-Alfvén instability where the right-hand side 
applies for plasma beta in the range 3 `> m./mj. 

The mechanism of the drift Alfvén instability is the coupling of the Alfvén mode 
to the drift mode of constant frequency. The drift wave feeds the Alfvén wave with the 
energy required for wave growth. This is another mechanism of excitation of Alfvén 
waves which adds to the mechanism we already know as the firehose instability. There 
the wave is driven by macroscopic pressure differences, while here it is driven by the 
kinetic effect of the plasma inhomogeneity. As long as the inhomogeneity is maintained 
the Alfvén wave can be excited. But when the inhomogeneity is depleted, this kind of 
instability shuts off. In the magnetosphere one may expect excitation of Alfvén waves 
by this mechanism in all places, where a large amount of plasma is freshly injected and 
produces strong density gradients. 


Lower-Hybrid Drift Instability 


One of the most important instabilities is the lower-hybrid drift instability. The reason 
for its importance is that it excites waves near the lower-hybrid frequency which is 
a natural resonance. Hence, the instability can reach large growth rates. The energy 
needed to excite the instability is taken from the diamagnetic drift of the plasma in a 
density gradient. This is similar to the modified two stream instability insofar that the 
diamagnetic drift gives rise to a transverse current in the plasma which acts in a way 
corresponding to the current drift velocity of the modified two stream instability. 

In general, the lower-hybrid drift instability is an electromagnetic instability caus- 
ing whistler waves near the resonance cone to grow. But in a good approximation one 
can treat it as an electrostatic instability, in which case we must refer only to the longitu- 
dinal inhomogeneous dielectric response function, e. Because the wavelength should 
be much larger than the gyroradius of the electrons, we have Ce >> 1. Moreover, in the 
electrostatic limit we assume that the ions are unmagnetized, drifting with vg;. Then 
the real part of the longitudinal response function yields 


we k? l w 1 
r(w, k) = 1 + #4 de 1- Z(&) = 51 
Er(w, k) Ea PES = + zl (¢:)] = 0 (6.51) 
Here we have 
Qi = (w — k- vai) /kv ini (6.52) 


It is easy to see that for nearly perpendicular propagation, in which case the wave is 
actually electrostatic, k? ~ k?, and for wave phase velocities much larger than the ion 
thermal speed, w/k >> vini, the real part of the solution for the frequency, ignoring the 
imaginary part of the response function, becomes simply the lower-hybrid frequency 


Wiha © Win (6.53) 
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To find the more precise expressions for the wave frequency and the growth rate of 
the instability, one makes use of the Galilean invariance and transforms to a system in 
which the ions are at rest. In this particular system the electrons drift with velocity 
—U = Vai, such that the real part of the dispersion relation takes the form 


14 Wee ah 1 Wde ; 1 
We KAZ (w> k- vai) | PA}, 


=0 (6.54) 


This is a dispersion relation which corresponds to a two-stream instability. We know 
that it has solutions for w < k-vq;. Further assuming weak instability, the growth 
rate can be calculated exactly as for the case of the modified two-stream instability, 
maintaining the imaginary part of the ion plasma dispersion function in Eq. (6.51). 
Thus it is the inverse ion Landau damping at the positive gradient of the ion distribution 
functions which feeds the instability. For vg; < vtn; and weak growth rate the frequency 
obtained from (6.51) is 


Ao (Ne) kyVai 
Wihd = 6.55 
lhd 14T./T, — Aolne) (6.55) 
and the growth rate obtained under the assumption y < w is 
T 1/2 Te Udi Ao(ne) 
= 6.56 
Yihd = Wiha (5) T; Veni (i + T/T, m No(ne) |? ( ) 


A numerical example of the dependence of frequency and growth rate on the wavenum- 
ber is shown in Fig. 6.3. 
When T, < T;, the maximum of the growth rate occurs at a frequency 


Wihdmax © Win X k- va; /2 (6.57) 


The maximum growth rate is given by 


Yihd,max © 0.6 winv3;/ Veni (6.58) 


Since the ion drift velocity can be quite high, this growth rate can become very large. 
Extensions of the theory to larger ratios Te/T; are possible and show that the 
growth rate is still large for increasing electron temperatures. Moreover, extensions to 
oblique propagation and inclusion of electromagnetic corrections show that the lower- 
hybrid drift instability exists also at larger angles in the whistler band. It may thus 
play an important role in many applications to space plasmas. One should, however, 
mention that the conventional lower-hybrid drift instability, as presented here, heavily 
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Fig. 6.3. Lower-hybrid drift instability for rg:/In = 0.5. 


depends on plasma 3. When (3 increases to 3 > 1, the instability is quenched. On the 
other hand, temperature gradients help to destabilize the instability. These are important 
facts which must be taken into account when applying the lower-hybrid drift instability 
to real space plasma conditions. 

The lower-hybrid drift instability has been applied to low-frequency electrostatic 
waves excited in the shock front region of the Earth’s bow shock, the density gradient 
region at the magnetopause and in the low latitude boundary layer, the density gradient 
region in the Earth’s magnetotail plasma sheet, and the density gradients in the upper 
ionosphere. Excitation of lower-hybrid drift waves at the bow shock is probably sup- 
pressed by the high beta of the oncoming solar wind. More important is the excitation 
of lower-hybrid drift waves in the gradients at the magnetopause, both the transition 
region and the low latitude boundary layer. Relatively high wave intensities have been 
reported here close to the lower-hybrid frequency. Lower-hybrid waves may add to 
transport of cold plasma across the magnetopause if the wave intensities are high. 

Lower-hybrid waves can be excited in the tail plasma sheet as long as one stays 
outside of the neutral sheet current layer proper. The increase in the measured electric 
wave spectra toward low frequencies in Fig. 4.17 is an indication of the presence of 
lower-hybrid waves in the tail (for plasma sheet conditions the lower-hybrid frequency 
is close to 10 Hz). In the ionosphere, in spite of the steep density gradients appearing in 
the E- and F-layers, the lower-hybrid drift instability is stabilized by the presence of fre- 
quent collisions. Nevertheless, it can evolve under special circumstances at occasional 
very steep gradients. 
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Concluding Remarks 


Drift instabilities are sometimes also called universal instabilities a term indicating that 
drift instabilities are the most general linear instabilities which appear in almost every 
place and at all occasions. The reason is that plasmas are always inhomogeneous at least 
on the microscopic scales. One may therefore be sure that drift instabilities will be met 
under all realistic conditions. Their importance cannot be overestimated. Nevertheless 
we have treated them only in passing because their linear treatment is standard. 

In space and astrophysical plasmas drift instabilities naturally play an important 
role. However, though in space plasmas they have been detected in situ and are well 
known to generate particle loss, excite waves and lead to anomalous transport, heating 
and energy dissipation, their importance has not yet been recognized for astrophysical 
plasmas. In particular, the lower hybrid drift instability, which we have treated in length, 
is very important in providing anomalous resistivities, transport, and heat conduction. 
Some of these questions will be treated in the last chapter of this volume. 


Further Reading 


The full drift kinetic electromagnetic tensor is derived in [2], in [3], and in a particularly 
transparent form in [1]. A short but informative article on instabilities in inhomoge- 
neous plasmas is found in [4]. 
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7. Reconnection 


The magnetohydrodynamic instabilities discussed in Chap. 3 are ideal instabilities. 
They lead to bending and deformation of magnetic flux tubes, but the frozen-in con- 
dition remains valid. This condition breaks down when the plasma becomes non-ideal. 
Whenever this happens, the magnetic field starts diffusing across the plasma, and mag- 
netic flux can be exchanged between different plasmas in mutual contact. The process 
of magnetic flux exchange is a diffusive process with magnetic diffusivity resulting 
from either collisions or being the consequence of nonlinear interactions of the kind 
reviewed in Chap. 12. Any such diffusion process implies that the magnetic field lines, 
which in an ideal plasma can be considered as unbreakable strings, are re-ordered such 
that the field line configuration after re-ordering looks different from the initial one. 

Physically the magnetic flux is rearranged during diffusion, a process which usu- 
ally is slow. However, in some model cases this kind of re-ordering can become com- 
parably fast when the diffusion process is restricted to a region of small spatial extent. 
This is the important case when one speaks of magnetic reconnection. Magnetic re- 
connection or merging plays a key role in the processes at the magnetopause, in the 
magnetotail, in solar active regions, and in a number of astrophysical applications like 
accretion disks. It has experienced enormous attention in the space plasma community 
during the last forty years. Both, remote and in situ observations of magnetic diffusion 
processes in space have revealed that re-ordering of magnetic fields may proceed at 
very high speeds when restricted to narrow spatial regions. 

It must be emphasized that from the physical point of view there is nothing par- 
ticular about reconnection insofar as any process which causes violation of the ideal 
conditions in a plasma and thus leads to collisional effects, always results in diffusion 
of magnetic fields and thus reconnection and rearranged magnetic field topology. The 
real question is how and where such diffusivities are generated in an otherwise ideal 
or collisionless plasma. But once they exist, it is quite natural that oppositely directed 
field components will cancel each other and cause reconnection. In the following we 
review the currently accepted and competing reconnection models for both collisional 
and collisionless plasmas. Since in the collisional case the diffusivity is natural and its 
origin must not be explained, we start with the collisional reconnection models before 
discussing some versions of collisionless reconnection. 
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7.1. Reconnection Rates 


Consider two mutually approaching ideal magnetohydrodynamic flows containing op- 
positely directed magnetic fields until they meet in a plane at x = 0, as shown in Fig. 
7.1. In ideal magnetohydrodynamics the frozen-in condition requires that each flow 
element is fixed to its particular field line. Hence, when the flows meet they will be 
unable to mix and pressure balance will slow them down and force them to rest. But 
if the magnetic fields in the two flows are oppositely directed and of the same strength, 
they may annihilate each other at the plane of contact, allowing the plasmas to mix. 


Magnetic Diffusion 


Mixing and annihilation is permitted only when the plasma is non-ideal, because only 
then the magnetic field can diffuse across the flow and annihilate. This is described by 
the general induction equation (1.5.2) in our companion book 


ðB Wt 


where ø is the constant electrical conductivity. The diffusion time of the magnetic field 
is given in Eq. (1.5.6) of our companion book 


Tq = L’ op (7.2) 
where L is the global length scale of the change in B, and the diffusion velocity is 


va = L/ta = 1/Lo po (7.3) 


Fig. 7.1. Counterstreaming flows leading to reconnection. 
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Fig. 7.2. Formation of current sheet and neutral point in reconnection. 


Assume that the two approaching but oppositely directed field lines are locally bent 
over the length, L, along the field. At the nose of the bended field lines they will contact 
first. Diffusion and annihilation will set in here and the field lines will be broken and 
reconnected in another topology. A magnetic neutral point is created spontaneously at 
the former point of contact, with zero magnetic field strength in its center. There is no 
need for the flow to stop, because part of it can flow along the magnetic field lines into 
the other region, part of it will deviate and start transporting the newly merged field 
lines away from the neutral point. This motion is driven by the magnetic tension force 
stored in the highly bent reconnected field lines. Hence, the direction of the deviated 
flow will be perpendicular to that of the incoming flow. Figure 7.2 visualizes this kind 
of process. 

During the initial approach of two magnetized flows a current layer is created, 
with the current flowing in the y direction. When the magnetic field is bent locally, the 
current increases. Hence, the initial instability is a transverse current instability, leading 
to diffusion of magnetic flux and current concentration in the neutral point, which in 
three dimensions will extend into a neutral line or X-line. However, for stationary flow 
this initial phase must be small. For stationary reconnection diffusion becomes station- 
ary and an equilibrium between the inflowing mass and magnetic flux, the magnetic 
diffusion, and the outflowing mass and magnetic flux is reached soon. 


Sweet-Parker Reconnection 


Historically the first stationary model of reconnection is the Sweet-Parker reconnection 
model. It permits for steady flow and diffusion of the magnetic field across a long diffu- 
sion region of length, 2L, and narrow width, 2d. The model is based on the conservation 
of mass, momentum, energy, and magnetic flux in the flow, from the ideal plasma to 
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both sides of the diffusion region into and out of the diffusion region. From Ampéres 
law the current flowing in the diffusion region is given by 


Jdy wy Boz/ pod (7.4) 


The Lorentz force entering the momentum conservation equation consists of two terms, 
the magnetic pressure and the magnetic stress resulting from the bending of the mag- 
netic field lines during magnetic merging and subsequent reconnection. The pressure 
force term is compensated due to general pressure balance, provided the boundary is at 
rest. The magnetic stresses accelerate the plasma into the z direction over the length L 


(jay x Baz) i ê, y Jay Bax = Boz Bax/ pod (7.5) 


In the stationary case, this force balances the nonlinear velocity term in the momentum 
equation 
2 
nm; (v- V)vaz & nmv, /L ~ Boz Bazr/ pod (7.6) 


Since the magnetic field is divergence-free, we have 
Boz/L ~ Bax/d (7.7) 
so that the equation for the outflow velocity becomes 
vi, © Be, /uonmi = v49 (7.8) 


which is the Alfvén speed in the inflowing plasma. For a plasma moving into the dif- 
fusion region with inflow speed voy we can estimate the efficiency of the reconnection 
process by defining a reconnection rate, R = Vox/Vaz = Mao, which is equal to 
the incident Mach number. Under stationary conditions the plasma leaves the neutral 
point region with the Alfvén speed of the inflowing plasma. Hence, the reconnection 
proceeds via a large-amplitude Alfvén wave. Actually, it is a rotational discontinuity, 
where the normal component of the magnetic field is produced by the reconnection 
process. 

The magnetic field is incompressible and carried into and out of the diffusion re- 
gion at the speed of the flow. Hence, we have in analogy to Eq. (7.3) 


Vor = 1/dopo (7.9) 


with 2d the width of the diffusion region. Conservation of mass requires that the rate of 
mass inflow equals that of the outflow. Because of the incompressibility of the medium 


Vorb ~ vaod (7.10) 
Now we can eliminate the width of the diffusion layer, d, obtaining 


va, © vao/Louo (7.11) 
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Fig. 7.3. Fast flow detected by spacecraft during reconnection. 
or, if we divide by the Alfvén velocity and define the Alfvén Mach number in the usual 


way as the ratio of the velocity to the Alfvén speed and the magnetic Reynolds number 
defined in Sec. 5.1 of our companion book, Rmo = Lovo ato 


Rsp = Ma, = Ry! (7.12) 


This is the Sweet-Parker reconnection rate. It shows that the speed at which the mag- 
netic field can diffuse in and through the diffusion region is determined by the magnetic 
Reynolds number and is low for high numbers. Thus in space plasmas as for instance 
the plasma at the magnetopause which are practically collisionfree the reconnection 
process must be very slow unless anomalous effects generate much lowered conductiv- 
ities. 
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Reconnection implies that the inflowing magnetic energy density is much larger 
than the inflowing kinetic energy 


Lonm;vé, / Be, = M4, & 1 (7.13) 
Concerning the outflow, we recognize that magnetic flux must be conserved 
Vos Boz = Vaz Bax (7.14) 


Forming the ratio of the outflowing kinetic power, nm;v3,d/2, to the inflowing mag- 
netic power, vox Bê, L/uo, we get 


y3 3 
ponmiva d uz, 1 


= = 7.1 
2 vor Bé, L 2v3 o 2 G2) 


Half the inflowing magnetic energy is converted into flow energy and thus transformed 
into acceleration. Hence, reconnection at neutral points generates high-speed flows es- 
caping from the neutral point and serves as a plasma acceleration mechanism. These 
high-speed flows have actually been detected by spacecraft during high magnetic shear 
magnetopause crossings, thus indicating that the magnetopause can behave as a rota- 
tional discontinuity undergoing magnetic merging. From the direction of the flow one 
can determine the position of the neutral point relative to the spacecraft (see Fig. 7.3). 


Petschek Reconnection 


Sweet-Parker reconnection requires long current sheets and is a rather slow process. 
When the finite conductivity is restricted to a more localized region, the reconnection 
process becomes faster because L is shorter. This mechanism does, however, require 
more complicated processes to work at the magnetopause near the reconnection site. 
The outer region has no current flow and, since reconnection proceeds only in a small 
diffusion region around the neutral point, not all plasma can cross the diffusion region. 
Most of the plasma must turn around before reaching the interface between the two 
counterstreaming flows. Because this change in flow direction and speed will be abrupt, 
it must occur at a shock. Since the magnetic field lines are refracted toward the shock 
normal, the shocks involved are slow mode shocks (cf. Fig. 8.11 in our companion book 
and Fig. 7.4 in this volume). Here 3/5 of the inflowing magnetic energy are converted 
into kinetic energy behind the shock, the remaining 2/5 are used to heat the plasma. 

Although there is no reconnection at the shocks, a normal component, Bn, exists. 
The slow shocks are large-amplitude slow magnetosonic waves, which in a hot plasma 
travel with the Alfvén speed based on its normal field 


2 
ss 


v2, = B2/nmipio (7.16) 
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Fig. 7.4. Mechanism of Petschek Reconnection. 


Figure 7.4 shows the idealized geometry of the Petschek model with the narrow and 
short diffusion region of length @ along z and the four slow shocks connected to it. 
These shocks extend into the current-free environment, where V?B = 0. The shocks 
change the direction of the magnetic field by 90°, as is required for reconnection. These 
fields are the reconnected fields which leave, as in the Sweet-Parker model, from the 
diffusion region and are driven by magnetic stresses. 

The field change at the shock is a disturbance of the initial external field, Bo, in 
the outer region. This disturbance can be calculated assuming that each element of the 
shock causes a small magnetic disturbance, 6B = b/z, which decays with distance 
of the element from the diffusion region along the shock surface, z. The flux caused 
by it is the product of the disturbance field and the surface element in one dimension, 
wz, yielding 7zb/z = br. But because the element has the length dz along the shock, 
the flux is also equal to 2B,,dz and thus b = (2B,,/7)dz. Integrating along the shock 
length, L, over all contributions of the elements excluding the diffusion region of length, 
£, where no shocks exist, gives 


—£/2 L/2 
2By, f dz -f dz 7 4By, In (=) (7.17) 
T -L/2 Ž e/a Z T 4 


This field must be added to the external field at large distances. The result is 


Bo- = Bo h M i (=) (7.18) 
T £ 
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where Eq. (7.16) and the definition of the Mach number have been used. The external 
Mach number is small. Therefore the total external field is nearly the field at large 
distances in this case. If we write the ratio of the length of the diffusion region to the 
lateral scale as 

L/L = 1/(RmoMao) (7.19) 


it is obvious that the dimension, @, of the diffusion region will decrease if either the 
magnetic Reynolds number or the reconnection rate increase. Hence, high reconnection 
rates require a narrow diffusion region and the process stops when their lateral extent 
becomes too short. As Petschek suggested, the maximum reconnection rate will be 
achieved for Bp, = Bo/2. This yields, instead of the Sweet-Parker reconnection rate 
given in Eq. (7.12), in the limit of large Reynolds numbers the much faster maximum 
Petschek reconnection rate 


Rp = r/VIn Ry (7.20) 


It depends only logarithmically on the Reynolds number and varies much less with 
conductivity. Petschek reconnection is therefore a very efficient mechanism to merge 
magnetic fields and to provide magnetic diffusion through narrow diffusion regions. 

Because the conductivities in space plasmas are so high, Sweet-Parker reconnec- 
tion is usually a very inefficient process which will not lead to violent mixing of mag- 
netic fields and the related energy releases. Processes which locally decrease the con- 
ductivity will enhance reconnection. But Petschek reconnection, whenever it occurs, 
will always be much faster providing fast dissipation and effective mixing as well as 
violent acceleration of plasma from the reconnection region. However, it is at present 
not clear that Petschek reconnection can evolve in natural systems. 


7.2. Steady Collisionless Reconnection 


The reconnection rates given in the previous section all refer to the collisional regime 
with at least a small resistivity. In space plasmas such resistivities do not exist a priori. 
Hence, the magnetohydrodynamic approach becomes invalid, and one should switch to 
a steady kinetic approach where particle dynamics initiates reconnection. In the next 
sections we will consider an instability, the tearing mode, which may work in both the 
resistive and collisionless regimes. Here we briefly discuss the possibility of a steady 
collisionless state. 


Linear Regime 


Consider a two-dimensional configuration with all quantities independent of y. This 
configuration is shown schematically in Fig. 7.5. Then the magnetic field can be repre- 
sented as B = —é, x V A(x, z), where A is the only surviving vector potential com- 
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Fig. 7.5. Two-dimensional scheme of collisionless reconnection. 


ponent, and because of the assumption of steadiness, the electric field is E = E,éy. 
Initially Ag = Bo/(2L) (x? — z?), so that 


Bo = (Boz, Boy, Boz) = Bo(z/L,0, «/L) (7.21) 


In such a configuration the particles drift adiabatically with E x B-drift velocity. The 
plasma flows in along the z axis and out along x. Only in the vicinity of the neutral 
point, in the region of radius 


re ~ L(mEy/qB2L)? (7.22) 


this flow is violated. Here conversion of magnetic energy into flow energy occurs. The 
size of this region can be estimated realizing that the inertial term in the equation of 
motion comes into play near the neutral point, where B = Bor/L, when the convective 
derivative of the flow velocity, vg = E x B/ B?, equals the inertial term, mdv /dt, or 


vgdvg/dr = ESL? / Bor? = qEy/m (7.23) 


which immediately leads to the above expression (7.22). Inside the dissipation region 
one must solve the set of equations 


mdv,/dt = qvyBoxr/L 
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mdv,/dt = qEy + q(vzBy — vzB:) (7.24) 
mdv,/dt = —qvyBoz/L 


A particle entering the X-point is accelerated by the electric field in the y direction and 
receives a speed v,(t) ~ gE,t/m, while the B, component wants to eject the particle 
from the X-line in the x direction, and B, leads to an oscillation along z, so that 


Pard? = ta/t 


d?z/dt? = —we(t)z o>) 


where the critical acceleration time in x and the oscillation period in z are given by 


te = (mL/P BoE} 
w(t) = (q?BoLyt/m?L)'/? Rene) 
Hence, the ejection from the X-line proceeds exponentially as exp(t/ faye 2, and the 
particle reaches r, at time te when the velocity becomes ve © T¢/te © (qESL /mB)*/8, 
The gain in particle velocity is in the vy component and is of course of the order of ve. 
It is thus transformed into the transverse energy of the particle drifting away from the 
X-line. The energy turns out to be proportional to m!/* such that the main dissipation 
is due to ions rather than electrons. Moreover, the net electric current is carried by 
the ions, because it is basically a polarization current, I ~ en;ver2. It is therefore 
sufficient to consider the ion motion. In other words, the collisionless reconnection in 
this approximation is driven by ion inertia. 

Outside the dissipation region ion dynamics is simple electric drift with stream- 
lines 

dz/vEx = dz/vp:z (7.27) 


which are hyperbolic with xz = const. The ion flux entering the dissipation region is 
bounded by the streamline with £e ~ Ze & re and, for steady flow, 


not VEz(L) = Nni£evpz(re) (7.28) 


where ne is the undisturbed electron background density, and the index L as well as the 
dependence on L indicate that the corresponding quantities must be taken at distance L 
(or at infinity). Taking into account the electric field drift expressions, one finds for ion 
number and current densities 


no(re/L)* ~ no(mEy/eL BB)? 
enjve © eno(Ey/Bo)(m;Ey/eLB8) 


2 


ni 


(7.29) 


2 
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Thus the total magnetic energy dissipation is proportional to the third power of the 
electric field, Qg = EyI x E3. 

When the magnetic field generated by the electric current becomes comparable to 
the initial field, Bo, this linear approximation will break down. This takes place at a 
field strength 6B x uojr/2. Replacing the current density and radius in this expression 
and using the external Mach number, Myo = vo/vao, with vo = E,/Bo gives the 
following limit for the linear regime 


Mao < M= Ra 


(7.30) 
where the Reynolds number has been defined as the ratio of the total length to the 
external ion inertial length, Rmo = (Lw,;/c)'/?. This indicates that the reconnection 
is determined by the ion inertia. The collisionless Reynolds number is very large for 
large L and small inertial lengths. But the Reynolds number enters at the fourth root of 
this ratio. For larger reconnection rates one must extend the calculation to the nonlinear 
regime. 

We now simplify to the incompressible case outside the reconnection region far 
away from the X-line. Then the external ion density is equal to no, and 


j = engvo & eno(eLE?/m;Bo)'? (7.31) 
The linear approximation holds under the restriction on the electric field 
By < Eye = miv oc/eL’wpi (7.32) 


which may be written as Mäo < M* & Rop: This condition is more restrictive than 
Eq. (7.30) and readily violated. Then reconnection enters the nonlinear regime. 


Nonlinear Regime 


We now sketch the nonlinear estimates for the assumed large reconnection rates. The 
electric field is Ey > Eye. Let us use dimensionless quantities with the electric field 
normalized to Eyc, length to c/wpi, magnetic field to Boc/Lwpi, and time to L/v4o. 
This yields the normalized vector potential Ag = (x? — z?) /2. The geometry is shown 
in Fig. 7.6. It is an elongated reconnection site of length 2L and width 2d for the nor- 
malized electric field Fy >> 1, far above the critical field, Eye. Then dB, /dz ~ j for 
the normalized magnetic field and current in the reconnection site, under the assumption 
that we can take the current as constant. From the condition V - B = 0 we obtain 


L+a 
jd dE _ 2jdx 
T E aL 


=T 


B.(x) © (7.33) 
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Fig. 7.6. Elongated reconnection site. 


which yields for the derivative of the small normal magnetic field component dB, /dx ~ 
2jd/nL < 1, which is nearly zero. The main variation in the field is in the x compo- 
nent, and the reconnection site is a nearly one-dimensional current sheet. 

Following the same procedure as in the linear regime we find that the time scale, 
te, of deviation from the x axis and the oscillation frequency, wp, are now given by 


ie} 
R 
Go 
nd 
Q 
JG 
NY 
a 
ee, 
w 


eee (7.34) 


These scales are very different from the linear scales. In particular, te is now very long 
since the derivative of the normal component B-,, is small, and the bounce-averaged 
motion of the ions is decoupled from the oscillation along the z axis. This motion is 
described by the following equations 


wuei a = yT E (7.38) 

dv,/dt = 1—d,z 
where we normalized the time to the new te, length to x, = Byte and velocities to 
Uc = Eyte. Ions entering the dissipation region with v, = 0 will experience free 
acceleration along y and exponential expulsion from the neutral line for short times, 
t < te. Fort > te their motion is an electric drift. This indicates that the length ze 
defines the edge of the dissipation region in x direction 


te~ Byte Ob (7.36) 


The width, d, of the dissipation region is estimated from the amplitude of the ion bounce 
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motion at time te. We do not go through this somewhat complicated scaling argument, 
but present the final result which is obtained. This scaling can be reduced to a depen- 
dence of all interesting quantities on the electric field (or the reconnection rate). Then 
current, width and density in the dissipation region scale as powers of Ey 


dx Ez mng x jT (7.37) 


indicating that the width becomes narrow for large fields, and the density and current 
increase. It can also be shown that the reconnection rate in this nonlinear case scales 
approximately as 


Ror © Ryo!" (7.38) 


depending on the ion inertial Reynolds number. Formally, this scaling is about the 
same as the Sweet-Parker scaling, but the ion Reynolds number entering here may help 
to increase the reconnection rate. 


7.3. Resistive Tearing Mode 


So far we have avoided to touch the problem of how reconnection sets on. The insta- 
bility envisaged must work in a plasma where at least the magnetic field is inhomoge- 
neous, changing its direction across the current sheet. This inhomogeneity implies that 
the currents flowing across the field are also inhomogeneous. Thus the instability is by 
nature a macroinstability, but it is not necessarily a magnetohydrodynamic instability. 
Since, in addition, a dissipative region is required around the neutral point, the instabil- 
ity must be either resistive or must give rise to some kind of collisionless dissipation in 
the diffusion region to permit the magnetic field to diffuse. In the latter case the insta- 
bility will be collisionless but dissipative. We will discuss this type of instability in the 
next section, but here briefly review the idea of a collisional fluid plasma instability. Its 
name is resistive tearing instability, because it will cause the magnetic field to form a 
succession of magnetic islands and neutral points along the current layer. 


Mechanism 


Let us assume a long current sheet, like the neutral sheet current in the center of the 
Earth’s plasma sheet. Figure 7.2 in our companion book shows the schematic change in 
the magnetic field across the current layer. Small disturbances in the current flow will 
cause the current to pinch off due to the self-generated magnetic field of the current. 
Instability occurs when the plasma has a finite resistivity. This effect is restricted to 


the region of weak magnetic field, the neutral sheet, as one realizes from inspection of 
Ohm’s law 
OE + dv x Bo = 6j/o (7.39) 
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X-Line åz 


O-Line 


Fig. 7.7. Formation of magnetic islands in a current sheet. 


In the center of the neutral sheet where By = 0 the electric field and current are sup- 
ported by the finite conductivity only, while outside the convection term dominates and 
conductivity can be neglected as long as it is large enough. We assume that the region 
where the conductivity is important is —(d/2) < z < (d/2). Here the induction law 


given in Eq. (7.1) becomes 
ðôB 1 


—— = —V°*5B 7.40 
Ot Loo (040) 
while the exterior equation has the particularly simple form 
B 
ae = V x (dv x Bo) (7.41) 


The problem consists in solving these two equations together with the inhomogeneous 
linearized equation of motion which determines the velocity distortion, dv, under the 
boundary conditions across the neutral current sheet. A simple dimensional estimate for 
a thin current layer with scale length, Lg = |Bo/V Bol, of the background magnetic 
field, Bo, suggests a growth rate 


Wea = 4/pood? (7.42) 


under the condition that the wavelength in the x direction is longer than the thickness 
of the current layer, ky < 1/Lpg ~ 1/d. The growth rate still contains the undefined 
width, d, of the current layer, but narrow layers will have much larger growth rates 
than thick layers. Moreover, when the conductivity decreases the growth rate increases. 
The result of this instability will be that long wavelength magnetic islands form in the 
current layer containing a number of neutral points where the magnetic field reconnects 
(see Fig. 7.7). These islands contain closed toroidal magnetic field lines converging 
onto the current in their center. They bear the name magnetic O-points or, in three 
dimensions, O-lines, in contrast to the neutral points or lines which separate the islands, 
and the last field line belonging to the islands which goes through all the neutral points 
is the separatrix. 

The resistive tearing mode may explain the mechanism of how a current layer may 
become unstable and cause reconnection. The resistive tearing mode is believed to play 
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a decisive role in solar physics, while it is the collisionless tearing mode discussed in 
the next section, which is of importance in magnetospheric applications. 


Growth Rate 


The evolution of the total magnetic field is determined by Eq. (7.1) 


O(B + ôB) 


= 1 2 
gr T V X [ôv x (B + 5B)] + -= V°(B + 5B) (1.43) 


Here ôv is the velocity perturbation field. The unperturbed state is assumed static, 
such that we are dealing with a non-driven two-dimensional case, 0/Oy = 0. Let us 
introduce stream functions Y, dw, and 6¢ for B, ôB, and ôv, respectively. Then any of 
these vectors assumes the form 


and so on. The component B,, is a constant, which is non-zero only for the undisturbed 
magnetic field. Moreover, one finds B - Vw = 0, i.e., the stream function ~ is constant 
along a field line. The same holds for the other quantities. Ampére’s law yields for the 
perturbed current density in terms of the stream function 


oV? SY = —djy (7.45) 


which is the only non-zero component of the current disturbance. With the help of 
Ohm’s law the induction equation is transformed into 


doy = BV zô% + ER (7.46) 
Ot [oo 


We now assume that the initial field is of the form Brzo = 6BG(z), with 6B = const, 
and Bọ = 0. We also allow for a non-zero B}. The function Gz) determines the 
change in the magnetic field across the current layer, for instance a tanh-function. It is 
formally given by G(z) = k-Bo/k Bo, which close to z = 0 isa straight line. Moreover, 
G(z) must be an odd function in order to allow for tearing to develop. Because of this 
definition we have 

Vib = —dBG(z) (7.47) 


This equation is used in the following to eliminate the stream function Y. The velocity 
is determined by Eq. (3.71) 


nm,dov /dt = 6j x B — Vp (7.48) 
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where p is the pressure which does not play a role in the incompressible case we con- 
sider. Linearizing and introducing the following ansatz for the stream functions 


| ow | = | dwWo(z) cos(kzz) 


~ | õglz)y(kaôB) 7! sin(k,x) 


5d | exp(yt) (7.49) 


the whole system of linearized equations for the stream functions, resulting from the 
incompressible equation of motion, the induction law, and Ohm’s law, can be reduced 
after some tedious algebra to two coupled linear equations 


2 
Syo — Gog : (: ee 1500) 


Ta dz? 


(7.50) 


d*ég doy iG 
2-2/2 2 0 2 
=Y K “TS ( q2" ôg) = c( gz T" iu — dbo Fe 
for ôy and ôg, where we defined « = k,.d, the Alfvén time 
tTa=d/va (7.51) 


and used the diffusion time given in Eq. (7.2). Moreover, the coordinates are made 
dimensionless by defining z — z/d. In the external region these equations, neglecting 
resistivity, yield Tg — oo and dW) = Gog and thus 


d? dao 
o( dz2 


2 
K dy | = Rie ae (7.52) 
dz? 


We specify the external field by choosing G(z) = tanh z and find for the solutions 
below and above the current sheet 


õpo+(+lz|) = (1+ 47'tanh z) exp(—Kz) 


7.53 

ôpo-(—lz|) = (1 — «7 "tanh z) exp(Kz) 22) 
The boundary conditions are dWo — 1 at the center of the current sheet, z — 0. 
The derivative, ddwo/dz = du, of do stays discontinuous here. If we use A = 
[óo — 6¥o_]z=0/6Y0(0), we obtain for the jump in the derivative of 549 


A=2(1 —K?)/« (7.54) 


Now solve for the interior of the dissipation region. Since this region is very narrow, dw 
will be constant inside. Moreover, G = tanh z ~% z here. Furthermore, the wavelength 
of the tearing mode is much larger than the width of the diffusion region, such that 
K|dWo| < |dõpo/dz?| and K?\dg| < |d?6g/dz?|. This requirement reduces the 
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differential equations for dw» and ôg to 
dsp 
a = YTa [őpo(0) — zôg] 

dbo YT 1 d°ôg 


dz? k? z dz? 


(7.55) 


The matching condition demands that the derivatives of 579 account for the above 
jump A at the boundary of the dissipation region, z = 1. We integrate the second of the 
above equations with respect to z over the dissipation layer to obtain the jump in the 
derivative expressed in terms of g(z), divide by the constant yo (0) in the inner region 
and compare with A to obtain 


Co 


22 2 
> YETA, dz d°dog 
a5 ðy(0)k? / z dz? yoo 


This is the matching condition. In order to find its explicit form one must solve for 
g(z). This is achieved in the following way. One eliminates the second derivative of 
ow from the two differential equations (7.55) and transforms the resulting differential 
equation into the simple form 


y" +qy=4 (7.57) 


1/4 and 


where the prime indicates differentiation with respect to q = 2(k?7q/77T3) 
y = —dgq/dy%9(0). As q — œ the function y > —1/q. 

The solution of the above differential equation can be expressed as a definite inte- 
gral. The matching condition (7.56) requires integration over y”. Hence, we get 


A= pl 48/4 r U2 (7.58) 


where Z = f EN y” dq/q is a numerical value. The equation for the growth rate y, i.e., 
the dispersion relation, is obtained by combining this formula with the expression for 
A obtained from Eq. (7.54). Numerical solutions have shown that it is sufficient to 
put q = 2 for the halfwidth of the diffusion region. Combining all the variables one 
ultimately obtains for the growth rate 


su fay” sa 
Ytea = Ta Tri/2 (7. ) 


This is the general expression for the resistive tearing mode growth rate in a narrow 
plane current sheet of the particular shape given by the function G(z). Due to constancy 
inside the layer, it diverges for x = 0. A more precise calculation leads to kmax = 
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(474/Ta)!/4 and a maximum growth rate 


Ytea,max x (274Ta)~*/? (7.60) 


This growth rate depends on the inverse of the diffusive and Alfvén times in the current 
layer. Large diffusive and Alfvén times will decrease it. In the magnetosphere and 
solar wind the diffusive times are very long. Hence, resistive tearing will not play 
an important role. One must consider collisionless wave-particle interactions as the 
relevant processes for initiating fast reconnection here. 


7.4. Collisionless Tearing Mode 


When the plasma is collisionless, reconnection can evolve only as kinetic instability 
with ion inertia as the force which mixes the magnetic fields. The resulting instability 
is the collisionless tearing instability. 


Configuration 


As in the case of resistive tearing consider a planar current sheet (see Fig. 7.7), but no 
resistivity. A small disturbance in the position of the distribution of the current filaments 
along x will cause the filaments to attract each other and magnetic islands will start to 
form spontaneously. In a two-dimensional current sheet the magnetic field field is fully 
described by the only non-vanishing component of the vector potential, Ay, as 


aA, . ðA 
B(x, z) = (-o, e) (7.61) 


Initially the magnetic field is a Harris-type field with no B, component (see Fig. 7.2 
in our companion book). The tearing mode will produce a periodic variation along zx. 
Hence, the distorted electric and vector potentials can be represented as plane waves 


A(z, z, t) 5 A(z) exp(—iwt + ikx) 


6b(a,2z,t) = (z) exp(—iwt + ike) (7.62) 


It is most convenient to use the energy principle, derived in Sec. 3.6, to the evolution of 
the instability. In this simple two-dimensional case, it can be written as the energy bal- 
ance between the magnetic fluctuation energy and the energy dissipated by the current 
in the Harris sheet 


1 ð 2, foot 
aor | OB de =~ fö- dz (7.63) 
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where the asterisk indicates the conjugate complex of the electric wave field. The right- 
hand side is the Ohmic loss in the reconnecting current sheet. It accounts for the growth 
or damping of the magnetic field. 

Electron Tearing Instability 

Let us use a slightly modified Harris equilibrium with the magnetic field given as 


Bo = ê, Bo tanh(z/d) + Boze: (7.64) 


where the zero-order normal component of the magnetic field is small such that the ions 
behave unmagnetized in this component while the electrons are magnetized, implying 


r Bo 2 ta 
ge z gt 
d < ( Bo ) < 7 (7.65) 


Intuitively one may argue that the strong magnetization of the electrons in the field Boz 
will introduce some stiffness of the magnetic field and thus a stabilizing effect on the 
electron-driven tearing mode, the electron tearing instability. In addition, the half width 
of the current layer, A, is assumed to be larger than the ion gyroradius 


A? < rgid (7.66) 


Electrons will thus be strongly magnetized while the ions are weakly magnetized. 
With the help of the above definitions the zero-order undisturbed but inhomoge- 
neous particle distribution functions are 


2 2 
no v+ U4 2MsVds (vy + qsAoy) qso 
s 1,2) = = 7.67 
Í. o(v z) 73/243 exp v, sr kel kgT, ( ) 


where the diamagnetic drift velocity in the density gradient of the Harris current layer 
of halfwidth d = L,, has been introduced as 


Uds = —kpTs/qsBoLn (7.68) 


Solving the linearized Vlasov equation for the disturbance ôf, of the particle distribu- 
tion functions using the representations of the electric and magnetic fields through the 
potentials yields 


t 
Ofs(v,z,t) = foe UdsOAy — 66+ iw f (vySA, — 6d)dt! (7.69) 


—Co 


As usual, the integration over t’ must be performed along the undisturbed particle orbits. 
This requires the solution of the undisturbed particle motion inside and outside the 
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current layer. The term outside the integral describes the adiabatic particle response. 
Hence, the integral term is the non-adiabatic correction on the first order distribution 
function. 

In calculating the adiabatic response we apply the energy principle. Using the 
adiabatic part of the disturbed distribution function 


Ô fads = a ToT Avhos (7.70) 


the adiabatic current can be calculated from the velocity integral over vô faqs. Inserting 
into the right-hand side of Eq. (7.63), one obtains 


/ dz SjyaadEx = Do a F dzn(z) |5A(z)|? (7.71) 


Now, expressing the magnetic field distortion in Eq. (7.63) through the vector potential, 


the energy principle assumes the form 
o 2 2 
d + (k = ——_____ ] |6A =-2 Re fa Ojyadd E 
ot [j í ( aaua) pe me ae 
(7.72) 


For sufficiently narrow current sheets, k?d? < 1, the tearing mode energy is negative, 
and any dissipation will lead to instability. 


dôA |? 
dz 


Growth Rate 


One can obtain a very rough estimate of the electron tearing growth rate when restricting 
to electrons and assuming that a simple Ohm’s law holds for the current inside the 
current layer and that outside the layer current is zero 


õjy =odE, |z| < Ae (7.73) 


Here the conductivity is modeled as o ~ ne? /MeVthek, implying that the collision 
time equals the free flight time of the electrons over one wavelength. Then to order of 
magnitude the energy principle (7.72) yields as a first step the approximate growth rate 
of the one-dimensional electron tearing instability 


Toe \3/2 T; 
etea = (22) (: E z) kvine (7.74) 


which holds only for long wavelengths. Use has been made of 1/k > d and of the 
expression for the electron inertial length, c*/w?, = r2.(1 + T;/Te), which is a conse- 
quence of overall pressure balance across the layer. 
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Fig. 7.8. Adiabatic and non-adiabatic pseudo-potentials in the tearing mode. 


The above growth rate does not yet include the non-adiabatic electron contribution 
contained in Eq. (7.69). Assuming low frequency disturbances, w/k < c, the elec- 
trostatic potential, 6¢, can be neglected in (7.69). Moreover, inside the current layer 
the particles can be assumed to be unmagnetized. They will thus move along straight 
undisturbed orbits, x = v,t at |z| < A., and the vector potential, 6A,, can be assumed 
as constant in the narrow current layer. Integrating over these orbits, we find 


Wy qsd Ay 
w—kvz| kel, 


öf = |e O(|z| — As) (7.75) 


Here Q(x) is the Heaviside step function. Again, this expression is used to calculate 
the oscillating current as function of the vector potential. From Maxwell’s first equation 
V x ôB = uoðj, one derives the following equation for the amplitude, A(z), of dA, 


d? A(z) 
dz? 


— A(z) 


k? + 6KG(2) + X` ôK? (uk, »| =0 (7.16) 


where 6/¢}(z) and the sum over ôK? are the adiabatic and non-adiabatic contributions 
of the particle motion and currents to the square of the wavenumber. These pseudo- 
potentials are given by 


5KG(z) —2d~?cosh~*(z/d) 
6K?(w,k,z) = -iyn (we w/c? |k|vins)®((2| — As) 


(7.77) 


Equation (7.76) is a one-dimensional Schr6dinger-like equation for a particle moving in 
an external potential. The form of this pseudo-potential is schematically shown in Fig. 
7.8. The adiabatic potential forms a shallow sink containing a narrow non-adiabatic 
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electron contribution in its center which reflects the vector potential acting as pseudo- 
particle. The most convenient way to find a solution is to solve the Eq. (7.76) in the 
external, |z| > A,, and internal, |z| < As, regions separately, and to match the so- 
lutions across the narrow internal region in the same way as we did for the resistive 
tearing mode in Sec. 7.3. The external solution decays with increasing distance in both 
directions above and below the current sheet according to 


bAex(z) = 6A(0)[1 + tanh(z/d)/kd] exp(—k|z|) (7.78) 


The internal solution is difficult to find for the general case. It depends heavily on the 
form of the pseudo-potential well inside the current sheet. For simplicity one neglects 
the adiabatic contribution as well as the ion non-adiabatic term. In this case the inter- 
nal pseudo-potential is simply of rectangular form and provided by the electrons only, 
yielding 

dAin(z) = 6A(0)cosh (zd Ke) (7.79) 


at |z| < Ae. The matching condition is the same as in the resistive tearing case, requir- 
ing continuity of the logarithmic derivatives of the two solutions at the boundaries of 
the inner and outer parts. This condition yields 


6K tanh (A.6K.) = (1 — k?d?)/(kd? + A.) (7.80) 


Let us consider the limit kd? > A, and 6K?A? & 1. Then 


1- 1f 
peo g | a (7.81) 


and the more precise growth rate of the one-dimensional electron tearing instability is 
obtained from the last matching condition, inserting the expression for ô K2 


TiN FTN 
Yetea = VT (1 Po ) ( a ) (1 — k?d?)wye (7.82) 


This growth rate is proportional to the electron gyrofrequency and to the ratio of elec- 
tron gyroradius to the width of the current layer to the 5/2-th power. On the other hand it 
is reduced at short wavelengths, becoming comparable to the width of the current layer. 
One thus expects that long wavelength tearing islands will have the largest growth rates. 
On the other hand, any mechanism shortening the wavelength will drive the instability 
toward marginal stability with wavelength of the order of the width of the current layer. 
Marginally stable island will have a nearly circular shape. 
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Ion Tearing Instability 


So far we have neglected the effect of the small normal magnetic field component, Boz, 
on the evolution of the one-dimensional tearing instability. Realistic current sheets and 
equilibria are always two-dimensional with non-vanishing normal magnetic fields and 
the magnetic field across the sheet will never turn exactly zero in any place. As we 
already mentioned, the bulk low-energy electron component will in such a case become 
strongly magnetized in the Bo, field component in the center of the magnetic neutral 
sheet. It will stay frozen-in and not allow the electron tearing mode to become unstable. 
In such cases the ions drive the instability due to their larger inertia and unmagnetized 
nature, if their gyroradius is large enough across the current sheet. A calculation very 
similar to that presented in the previous section leads to the growth rate of the one- 
dimensional ion tearing instability 


Te 


x T gi \>/? 2 72 
rites © Va (HE) (14E) 0- PP ey (7.83) 


This growth rate scales as the ion-cyclotron frequency. It is positive as long as the 
tearing wavelength is longer than the halfwidth of the current sheet, k?d? < 1. The 
corresponding mode grows much slower than the electron tearing mode and is of longer 
wavelength. Similarly, the marginally stable width of the islands will be of the order 
of the ion gyroradius. Since the electron tearing mode is stabilized much earlier, it 
is reasonable to assume that the dominant tearing mode under collisionless conditions 
is ion tearing driven by inertial effects. When kd increases beyond one, the mode is 
damped. However, strongest damping occurs for k?d? = 5. For current sheets of larger 
width the damping goes to zero again. 


Two-Dimensional Tearing 


However, because of the two-dimensionality of the problem, this is not the full story. 
One must take into account the energy contribution of the frozen-in magnetized elec- 
trons. This case corresponds to the range of ratios given in Eq. (7.65). The magnetized 
electrons perform a gyration about the normal magnetic field component, Boz, in the 
current neutral sheet and a bounce motion between the two mirror points of the mag- 
netic field at the boundaries. Both motions are fast oscillations, which do not contribute 
to instability and can be averaged out when determining the electron motion. We are 
thus left with an effective average drift motion 


Vex = Ey / Boz (7.84) 


of the electrons in the bounce- and gyro-averaged electric wave field of the tearing 
mode. This value is inserted in the averaged electron continuity equation, and the wave 
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electric field is replaced by the average vector potential to obtain 
bne/no = ikd Ay/ Boz (7.85) 


In this two-dimensional model the magnetic field lines in the vicinity of the neutral 
sheet can be approximated by a simple parabolic shape 


x(Z) = zo + Boz? /2Bo,d (7.86) 
which yields for the phase of the tearing mode along the magnetic field 
ka(z) = kro + R[Q?(z) — 1] (7.87) 


where we have used the Taylor expansion of the magnetic field near the neutral plane, 
B(z) & Boz + (0? B/0z”)z?/2 and introduced the abbreviations R = Bozkd/2Bo <« 
1 and Q(z) = B(z)/Boz. Since this is the phase of the tearing mode, one can express 
the density variation as 


One © (5A(z) exp [iRQ?(z)]) (tkno/ Boz) exp [—iwt + ikx — iRQ?(z)| (7.88) 


where the angular brackets indicate averaging over the electron bounce motion in the 
neutral layer. Again, this averaging can be circumvented assuming that the vector po- 
tential is constant throughout the current layer. This allows to replace the term in an- 
gular brackets by the value of the vector potential, 6A(A_), at the boundaries of the 
internal region, +A,. Since at the boundary the phase is 7/2, the size of this region is 


A./d ~ (mBoz/Bokd)'/? (7.89) 


The electron current of the tearing mode perturbation is the diamagnetic current flowing 
in the neutral sheet. This current is given by 


Sje = tke(Te + T;)kône/ Boz (7.90) 


where ik is the inverse oscillating gradient scale of the density variation. Thus the total 

work done by this current over the width of the sheet is 

a WAAC)? PBB 
ê 2mo OBE, 


1 
5 | a dje(z) 6A, (2) (7.91) 


Since this energy tries to stabilize the instability, one must compare the free energy with 
this expression. We can use Eq. (7.78) for 6 A(A) and the matching condition 


I-k inf daze 
A cia = 5d. | PAMPOKS(2)az (7.92) 
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to obtain the condition for instability in the particular form 


1 — kd? 1 Bi 
kA d(kd + A/d) ~ 2 B2, 


(7.93) 


This condition implies that the compression energy of the plasma in the narrow current 
layer is not large enough to exceed the free energy, if 


Tge/d < Boz/Bo < (rTge/d)/? (7.94) 


In this case most of the electrons drift along the x direction inside the neutral sheet of 
size Ae © \/Tged, while exhibiting a bounce oscillation between the boundaries of the 
neutral sheet and performing a gyratory motion in the normal field, Boz. The small 
thickness of the electron current layer allows to neglect A, < d against d to obtain 


2 
1 1> (=) Cae kd (7.95) 


d 2 


as condition of instability. Under these favorable conditions, the ion tearing instability 
will grow at the growth rate in Eq. (7.83) whenever the growth rate exceeds the value 


Yitea = Y Wgi(1 — k*d?) > wgiBoz/Bo (7.96) 


with y = V7 (rgi /dP (1 + Te/T;). Eqs. (7.95) and (7.96) set thresholds on the ion 
tearing instability: a large normal component of the magnetic field in the center of the 
neutral sheet tends to stabilize the collisionless tearing mode. To visualize the unstable 
range we combine the conditions into one, defining b = (Bo,/Bo). Then instability 
arises for 


“(1 — K) > b > (kd)? P(A — kd)? (r,./d)/4 (7.97) 


The graphic representation of this condition is shown in Fig. 7.9. For given b and y’ in- 
stability arises in the shaded region. Hence, there is a restricted domain of wavenumbers 
and of normal magnetic field components, depending on the electron and ion gyroradii, 
where the ion tearing mode can develop. 


Magnetospheric Substorms 


The collisionless ion tearing mode is part of the most successful substorm model (see 
Sec. 5.6 of our companion book). Under quiet conditions the magnetic field in the center 
of the Earth’s plasma sheet is dipolar, with a relatively large non-negligible normal 
component, Boz, and the tearing mode is stabilized by the pressure of the electrons 
trapped in the center of the neutral sheet. In the substorm growth phase new open 
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Fig. 7.9. Region of collisionless ion tearing instability. 


magnetic flux, created by dayside magnetic merging, is convected into the tail and 
increases the tail magnetic pressure. The field becomes stretched and the tail current 
sheet becomes narrower with increased current flow in the sheet. This process decreases 
the normal magnetic field component, Boz, while it increases Bo until the right-hand 
side of Eq. (7.96) becomes small enough for the ion tearing growth rate to exceed the 
threshold, leading to reconnection and substorm onset. 


7.5. Percolation 


Observations of the magnetic field structure and plasma flow at the magnetopause often 
reveal that reconnection does not proceed in a simple way, where oppositely directed 
magnetic fields merge at one single point at the magnetopause close to the stagnation 
point. Intuitively, it is easy to imagine that remote points on the magnetopause surface 
are not correlated. In order to be correlated they should be connected by flow of in- 
formation. The speed of information flow is of the order of the Alfvén speed. Thus 
two points separated by a distance such that the Alfvén travel time is longer than the 
growth time of tearing instability will under similar conditions decouple and reconnect 
separately. This leads to the picture that the magnetopause at a certain time may be the 
site of many independent merging events going on. Different flux tubes may reconnect 
and open up the magnetosphere at different positions. 
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Tearing Island Overlap 


Actually, the tearing instability generates magnetic islands which are separated by X- 
points. For thin sheets these islands are ordered spatially into long chains. Since there 
is no reason for the islands to have the same size, two different effects may arise in 
such chains. The first is related to the evolution of an instability which causes the is- 
land to merge into the largest possible island size, where the dimension of the island 
is restricted by the width of the current layer. This instability can be interpreted as an 
instability in which the largest island eats up all smaller islands. In magnetohydrody- 
namic theory this coalescence instability is rather fast and has no threshold. 

However, tearing instability may occur independently in several adjacent paral- 
lel current layers and the tearing instability may generate islands of different scales. 
Since these islands are formed by magnetic fields lines, the formation of a tearing mode 
spectrum implies that islands may overlap and magnetic field lines may become inter- 
mingled. In such a case one may speak of turbulent diffusion of magnetic field lines. 
Regions will be generated where the magnetic flux from both sides of the current layer 
is screened, while in other regions field lines or flux tubes penetrate the boundary cur- 
rent layer. This process is called percolation and is believed to produce localized and 
temporally varying reconnection which leads to the interconnection of flux tubes from 
the magnetosheath and the magnetosphere. Such flux tubes are known to form the 
so-called flux transfer events frequently detected in the vicinity of the magnetopause. 


Field Line Dynamics 


The basic equation for magnetic field line dynamics can be derived from a consideration 
of the magnetic field line of a single tearing mode with wavenumber, k, in a model 
where the magnetic field rotates from one side to the other of the current layer, including 
a guide field magnetic component parallel to the current. At the magnetopause such 
a configuration corresponds to a magnetic field model with magnetic shear as shown 
in Fig. 7.10. In such a model the main magnetic field points in the z direction, but 
existence of the shear implies that a continuous tangential component exists parallel to 
the diamagnetic current flowing in the magnetopause in y direction 


B = Bo tanh(€/d)é, + Boyêy (7.98) 
with € the distance measured from the magnetopause. Since V -B = 0, the components 
of the magnetic field satisfy 


dé = dy dz ds 
5B(k) sin(k,z + kyy) ~ Boy ~ B) B(s) 2) 


where B(k) is the perturbation amplitude of the magnetic field caused by the tearing 
mode, s is the coordinate along the magnetic field line, x, y, z the coordinates in the 
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Fig. 7.10. Geometry for magnetopause tearing and percolation. 


undistorted magnetic field, £o the position of a given magnetic surface (see Fig. 7.10). 
The magnetic surface is defined as the singular surface where the wave vector compo- 
nent parallel to the actual local magnetic field, including the tearing mode disturbance, 
vanishes, k, (0) = 0, corresponding to the condition for tearing mode instability to 
appear locally at k - By = 0. Any such magnetic surface can be described by a Harris 
sheet as B = Bo tanh(€/d), with £ the coordinate in the frame of this surface and d 
the total width of the magnetic transition. Note that the parallel index refers to the local 
parallel wavenumber in the superposition of the ambient and the distorted fields. 

In the vicinity of this surface the phase of the tearing mode may be expanded into 
a Taylor series. We define the new coordinate x = £ — éo, dx = dé and write 


[eas (7.100) 
&=0 


The integration is taken over the coordinate, s, along the magnetic field of the island. 
The extensions of the resonant regions are defined separately for ions and electrons 
as Aj = |w/k},vinj| (the prime indicates the derivative of ky with respect to € or x.) 
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Integrating the above equation yields the result 


{ae x 1 — cos GEN (7.101) 


The integration constant \? determines whether the magnetic surfaces are open, À > 
1, or closed, A < 1. The separatrix between open and closed island field lines is 
determined by the condition A = 1. This yields the halfwidth of the islands of a given 
wavenumber, k, at the particular resonant surface position 


8 
II 
Q 


w(£o, k) = 2[6B(k)/ Bok! (£o, k)]"? (7.102) 


This width is a function of the position, £o, of the singular resonant layer, the center 
of the magnetic surface. In addition it depends on the wavenumber. Hence, it can be 
different for different layers and wavenumbers. The widths form an entire spectrum of 
different lengths and magnetic islands belonging to different layers may overlap. For 
two different islands at the resonant surfaces, £9; and 92, the overlap condition is 


w1 (£01, ki) + w2(£02, k2) > |€o1 — €02| (7.103) 


Migration Coefficient 


Whenever this condition is satisfied, the two magnetic surfaces cease to exist separately 
but belong to both islands at the same time. The magnetic field lines of these two 
islands mix, the common surface and the field lines start migrating across the islands 
and the layers. This process is comparable to some kind of Brownian motion with a 
spatial step, Az ~ w, performed during a characteristic stepping time, Tw = s/v, 
where v is a characteristic velocity of a magnetic perturbation. The length of the field 
line corresponding to one Brownian step is estimated by 


Sw & (kw) (7.104) 


Using this expression for the width of the islands allows to define a geometric field line 
migration coefficient. This coefficient has the dimension of a length 
w? 6B(k) |°” 


su ~ EB ee 


Degeo © 


In this expression the magnetic fluctuation spectrum, [6 B(k)]”, appears. 

The geometric migration coefficient can be rewritten with the help of the total 
turbulent magnetic energy, Wiea = >-), |6B(k)|?/Bé, normalized to the undisturbed 
magnetic energy. The number of islands in the total layer is N ~ d/(w), where (w) ~ 
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w is the average width of the islands. This yields for the normalized turbulent magnetic 
energy density in the shear tearing mode: 


Weea © N(6B/Bo)? ~ w®ki7d (7.106) 
which is approximately the normalized energy released during the shear tearing mode 


instability under the condition that many modes are excited. The geometric field line 
diffusion coefficient can now be expressed as 


Wea 5 B(k)|? 
Dreo = eg * | ag | Sh (1.107) 
This version of the migration coefficient is the quasilinear resonant diffusion coefficient 
of migrating field lines, valid for random phase interactions between the overlapping 
modes. Hence, the overlap of the islands can be interpreted as a randomization of field 
lines whenever the tearing mode islands overlap. 

Some of the magnetic flux tubes will start migrating across the current layer, lead- 
ing to interconnected magnetosheath-magnetosphere flux tubes which appear as flux 
transfer events in magnetic recordings. Figure 7.11 illustrates such an overlap and how 
a magnetic flux tube may locally penetrate across the magnetopause current layer form- 
ing a flux transfer event. The number of singular surfaces and X-points along the € axis 
across the magnetopause boundary layer is always an odd number and in the overlap 
regions the local magnetic field is amplified. Because of the finite shear component, 
Boy # 0, the magnetic field in the X-points is not zero. Only the z components of the 
magnetic field cancel each other. A flux tube will usually enter as a Bo,-tube through 
one of the X-points on one side and turn around the overlapping islands until it leaves 
from an X-point on the other side of the current layer. Hence, any migrating flux tube 
will constitute a three-dimensional entity. 

The geometric field line diffusion coefficient does not have the dimension of a 
diffusion coefficient. In order to get a real diffusion coefficient, one has to multiply 
Dt geo by the characteristic velocity, v, of a magnetic perturbation. The appropriate 
speed is the Alfvén velocity. Hence, overlap of magnetic island will cause migration of 
magnetic field field lines corresponding to a percolation diffusion coefficient 


Dper x vAWrea/l|ki jd (7.108) 


This diffusion coefficient can be applied only to magnetic flux tube diffusion and only 
to those regions where islands overlap. Particle diffusion is not described by it. 

As already mentioned earlier, stabilization of the tearing mode will occur when the 
island width becomes comparable to the ion gyroradius, w ~ rgi. Thus the diffusion 
coefficient at stabilization is proportional to the third power of the ion gyroradius. If we 
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Fig. 7.11. Percolation in tearing island overlap. 
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replace the derivative of the singular wavenumber by ki z~ kBo/Boyd, the percolation 


diffusion coefficient at saturation 


3 
vakri 
d 


Dper,sat x 


Bo 


Boy 


(7.109) 


assumes a particularly simple form which is valid as long as the shear component of the 
magnetic field has a finite value, Boy. For vanishing shear, percolation ceases to exist 


and the character of the tearing mode changes. 


Concluding Remarks 


Reconnection is one particular and very fruitful concept of fast and localized magnetic 
field line diffusion. It is based on two assumptions. The first assumption is that the 
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two interacting magnetic fields possess antiparallel components which may annihilate 
when contacting each other. The second assumption is that in the region of contact 
some mechanism exists which decouples the plasma from the field. In magnetohydro- 
dynamics, the model where reconnection is best studied, decoupling can be achieved 
by resistive interactions among the particles. From a naive point of view they are thus 
not applicable to conditions at the magnetopause or in most space plasmas. But this 
view is incorrect insofar as locally in many cases anomalous collisions may be gener- 
ated nonlinearly. We will discuss such possibilities in Chap. 12 below. The anomalous 
collisions replace the particle collisions and may cause local resistive reconnection. 

Collisionless reconnection is based on more realistic plasma models which include 
the different inertia of electrons and ions. The latter may decouple the particles from 
the field and allow for field line rearrangements. The electrons are very sensitive to the 
presence of normal magnetic fields in the reconnection site and may cause stabilization. 
But ion inertia may still provide sufficient slip of the magnetic field for reconnection to 
be maintained. Magnetic shear is important and may lead to island overlap and mag- 
netic field migration giving rise to the formation of flux transfer events at the dayside 
magnetopause and flux ropes in the magnetotail. 


Further Reading 


Reconnection in magnetohydrodynamics is reviewed in [1] and [3]. Magnetohydrody- 
namic aspects of reconnection including simulations are described by Biskamp, Phys. 
Reps., 237 (1994) 179. Collisional reconnection has been reviewed by White in [4]. The 
stationary collisionless reconnection theory is taken from Vekstein and Priest, Phys. 
Plasmas 2 (1995) 3169. In the theory of the collisionless tearing mode we followed 
[2]. The section about percolation theory is based on Galeev et al., Space Sci. Rev. 44 
(1986) 1. 
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[2] A. A. Galeev, in Magnetospheric Plasma Physics, edited by A. Nishida (D. Reidel 
Publ. Co., Dordrecht, 1982), p. 143. 


[3] E. Priest, Solar Magnetohydrodynamics (D. Reidel Publ. Co., Dordrecht, 1984). 


[4] M. N. Rosenbluth and R. Z. Sagdeev, Handbook of Plasma Physics, Vol. 1: Basic 
Plasma Physics I, edited by A. A. Galeev and R. N. Sudan (North-Holland Publ. 
Co., Amsterdam, 1983), p. 611. 


8. Wave-Particle Interaction 


With this chapter we enter the field of nonlinear effects in space plasma physics. We 
have chosen to split the discussion of the nonlinear effects into two parts. The first part 
(Chaps. 8-9) discusses weakly turbulent effects, which are usually dealt with by using 
perturbation theory, while the second part (Chaps. 10-11) concentrates on strongly 
turbulent phenomena. Chapter 12 concludes this volume with a number of selected 
applications of nonlinear space plasma theory. 

The presentation of the nonlinear theory differs from that of linear theory in that 
it is more review-like than tutorial. The reason for this difference is twofold. Plasma 
physics is fundamentally nonlinear. Linear theory illuminates only a narrow window 
out of the wealth of all effects which can proceed in a plasma. Mathematically, linear 
theory uses a well-developed apparatus of algorithms. Naturally, for the much wider 
field of nonlinear theory no such general algorithms are available. 

While discussing the linear aspects of space plasma physics has filled our compan- 
ion book Basic Space Plasma Physics and the first half of the present volume, describ- 
ing the nonlinearities in comparable depth would expand this presentation to unreason- 
able size. Even if we wanted, it would be impossible, because nonlinear plasma physics 
is still, after 35 years of intensive research, in its infancy. Few analytical methods are 
known to treat nonlinear effects, and most of these methods rely on approximations 
and lowest-order perturbation theory. This methodological lack of a general nonlinear 
theory and the difficulties and restrictions of nonlinear analytical methods have driven 
most researchers into the partly qualitative field of numerical simulations. 

The present chapter starts with describing the primary effect of large amplitude 
waves on the particle orbits, leading to particle trapping in a wave, followed by a 
discussion of exact nonlinear waves, which can be calculated in a one-dimensional 
electrostatic plasma in the kinetic approximation. Then we present the theory of weak 
turbulence or weak wave-particle interaction, and a discussion of quasilinear theory 
for different types of waves, the today still most important part in space plasma appli- 
cations. We continue with an application of this theory to pitch angle diffusion. The 
final sections deal with a brief introduction into wave-wave interaction, in the two ap- 
proximations of coherent and incoherent interactions, and its application to solar radio 
bursts. 
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8.1. Trapping in Single Waves 


The simplest nonlinear effect is particle trapping. When a plasma wave reaches large 
amplitudes, either because it has been injected at large amplitude into the plasma by 
external means or because it has grown to large amplitude due to instability, several 
entirely new effects set in. The first and simplest one is particle trapping in the potential 
field of the wave. 


Particles Trapped in a Well 


Consider, for instance, a potential well created by an ion in a plasma. In the fluid 
description electrons in the vicinity of the ion will readily deplete this well outside the 
Debye radius, Ap. But if one takes into account the different velocities of the electrons, 
say, in a Maxwellian distribution of particles, it becomes clear that only low energy 
electrons will be trapped in the vicinity of the ion in the potential trough. The condition 
for trapping is that the particle energy is less than the potential energy of the electric 
field, We < e|d|. The particle distribution then splits into a trapped and a non-trapped 
distribution. In a shallow potential well it is reasonable to assume that the trapped 
distribution is constant, ftr(We) = f-(0), where f.(0) is the distribution at the center 
of the well. The particle density is calculated from the moment of the distribution 
function as 


oo £ 
Nelo) = 2no | FW odo + f fao) (8.1) 


and € = (2e¢/m_)'/?. The factor 2 takes care of the symmetry of distribution function 
and potential well. It is reasonable to choose a Boltzmann distribution for the electron 
distribution function 


e We = 
WA = gg exp (- Fe 5°) (8.2) 


Calculating the integrals, one finds that the density can be represented as a sum of three 
terms which depend on 7) = e¢/kgT. 


ne(Y) = no { [1 — exf(w'/?)] et + 269/1)" } (8.3) 


Here the function erf (x) is Gauss’ error integral 


erf (x) = = J exp(—t°)dt (8.4) 
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For very shallow potentials and potential energies much less than the electron thermal 
energy, the integral can be expanded in the small-amplitude limit to obtain 


14 26 4 eo \3” 
kpTe 3r1/2 kBTe 


This expression shows that to lowest order the dependence of the density on the poten- 
tial is a linear function. However, due to the trapping of particles, another nonlinear 
term comes into play. 

For large argument, € x w > 1, the first two terms in the full expression of the 
density cancel because the error function becomes unity. The density is determined 
entirely by the trapped particle component 


1/2 
e 
Ne = 2No (5 ) (8.6) 


The density increases only as the half power of the potential, yielding a weaker depen- 
dence on the potential than in the Boltzmann case. 


nelo) = no 


(8.5) 


Particle Trapping in a Monochromatic Wave 


Similarly, particles can become trapped in a wave potential if the particle kinetic energy 
in the wave frame is less than the potential energy of the wave. It is immediately clear 
that trapping will be largest for resonant particles moving at approximately the same 
velocity as the wave and experiencing a nearly stationary electric wave potential 


olz, t) = o cos(kx — wt) = po cos(ka’) (8.7) 
where the wave coordinates have been transformed into the wave frame by 
x' =x — (w/k)t (8.8) 
The particle velocity also transforms and becomes 
v =v- w/k (8.9) 
such that the total energy of the particle in the wave frame of reference is 
We = mv’? — edo cos ka’ (8.10) 


When considering the motion of the electron in the two-dimensional particle phase 
space (x’,v’), the particle moves along the lines of constant energy We. Figure 8.1 
shows the schematic form of these lines. There are two families of curves in this phase 
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Fig. 8.1. Phase space trajectories of particles moving in the electrostatic potential of a wave. 


space. One of the families for low particle velocities exhibits closed lines corresponding 
to closed particle trajectories. These curves describe trajectories of the particles trapped 
in the wave potential. The second family of curves at higher particle speeds consists of 
open lines corresponding to untrapped electrons. 

Trapped trajectories have negative total energy, We < 0. Hence, the particles on 
such orbits bounce back and forth between the walls of the wave potential exhibiting 
an oscillatory motion which is periodic in phase space. One can easily estimate the 
frequency of this bounce motion considering small-amplitude oscillations of the parti- 
cles near the bottom of the wave potential well, i.e., for particles on trajectories close to 
the center of the O-type trapped orbits. For those particles the cosine-potential can be 
expanded to lowest order, yielding the equation of motion 


mdr /dt? = —edok* a’ (8.11) 
which is the equation of a harmonic oscillator of frequency 
wy = |edok?/m|}/? (8.12) 


This is the particle trapping frequency. Since ÂE = —ik® it is proportional to the root 
of the electric wave field amplitude and increases with growing wave field, the larger 
the wave field amplitude, the faster the trapped resonant electrons will oscillate in the 
field. In addition, for larger field amplitudes more particles will become trapped by the 
deepening of the potential trough and the widening of the wave resonance. Because it 
is just the resonant particles, which are easiest trapped in the wave potential wells, it is 
clear that Landau damping may become strongly affected by particle trapping. Indeed, 
one immediately deduces that trapping can be neglected only as long as the trapping 
frequency is much smaller than the Landau damping or growth rate 


Wb K Ji (8.13) 
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Fig. 8.2. Modulation of the resonant part of the distribution function by trapping. 


i.e., for very small amplitudes. During instability, when the amplitude increases, the 
state when trapping becomes important is readily reached. Intuitively one can argue, 
however, that this violation of the usual concept of Landau damping and Landau growth 
appears only for nearly monochromatic waves of narrow bandwidth. When the band- 
width of the excited waves is large, as may be the case for hot gentle beam-excited 
Langmuir waves, the particle trajectories for the different waves in phase space will 
mix and the closed trajectories will possibly become distorted, thereby decreasing trap- 
ping. Under these conditions the usual concept of Landau damping and growth remains 
valid. For this to happen the phase velocity spread in phase space must be larger than 
the width of the closed particle orbits, m[A(w/k)|? > 2e¢o,. This requirement corre- 
sponds, for constant frequency, to a bandwidth of the spectrum exceeding 


Ak/k > V2w5/w (8.14) 


Trapping Oscillations 


In the opposite case, when trapping becomes important in a monochromatic sufficiently 
large-amplitude wave, the Landau damping or growth rate in Eq. (4.3), rewritten as 


TWoe Of(v) 


(8/80) Vyas ep) 


will become modulated by the bounce frequency of the particles. This version of the 
equation shows explicitly that the value of yı depends on the few resonant particles 
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Fig. 8.3. Oscillation of Landau damping rate due to particle trapping. 


in the distribution function. Since these particles are being trapped in the wave, they 
perform an oscillation with one half of the time being accelerated, the other half of the 
time being decelerated again. Hence, the part of the distribution function centered at 
the wave phase velocity will oscillate. 

Due to this acceleration and deceleration of the resonant particles, the distribution 
function may periodically develop positive slopes (see Fig. 8.2), and reduce the Landau 
damping rate temporarily as suggested by Eq. (8.15). Hence, the Landau damping rate 
will oscillate at the trapping frequency, wp, of the particles in the large-amplitude wave 
potential field. During this oscillation the damping rate turns positive, an effect leading 
to further amplification of the already large wave amplitude and to further amplification 
of the trapping. Since this oscillation will dissipate the wave energy in the long time 
run, the oscillation will damp out (see Fig. 8.3) and tend to become zero for t — oo. 
We can calculate the temporal evolution of the wave energy from 


d 2: 
AAD = 2y (t)leo (t)? (8.16) 


which yields the result that the wave energy is exponentially modulated according to 


WO = O e [2 f (oar (8.17) 


Due to the exponential dependence of the wave energy on the growth rate, the variation 
of the growth rate by trapping of resonant particles causes large-amplitude oscillations 
at the trapping frequency, wp, in the amplitude of the large-amplitude Langmuir wave. 
Similar arguments apply to instability-generated Langmuir waves. For instance, in 
the presence of a gentle beam the trapping of the low energy part of the beam at speeds 
just below the wave phase velocity causes an increase in the steepness of the beam 
and an increase in the growth rate during half of the bounce period, but a decrease 
during the other half. Hence, the amplitude of the wave starts oscillating at the trapping 
frequency in a large-amplitude Langmuir wave after the first short linear growth phase 
of the wave, with sharp switch-off periods of the growth rate of the order of half the 
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trapping frequency. In addition, because resonance is slightly shifted, it also becomes 
possible that the frequency of the Langmuir wave starts oscillating. However, these fine 
structure effects are difficult to detect in space plasmas. 


8.2. Exact Nonlinear Waves 


The former sections have made clear that trapping plays an important role in the non- 
linear evolution of plasma waves. In principle, when investigating the dynamics of such 
wave from a kinetic point of view one should distinguish between two components of 
the particle distribution function, the trapped and the transmitted particles. Both dis- 
tributions are not independent neither mutually nor of the wave amplitude. They are 
determined by the Vlasov equation and the Poisson equation. The question arises then, 
under which conditions one can find exact solutions of this system of equations which 
determine in a self-consistent way all three quantities. 


The complex nonlinear equations describing the evolution of plasma waves can 
usually not be solved exactly. There is a very small number of occasions when such 
solutions can be constructed. The simplest one is in the magnetohydrodynamic ap- 
proximation, where it can be demonstrated that incompressible Alfvén waves in ideal 
magnetohydrodynamics also exist at large amplitudes. The more interesting question is, 
however, what kind of exact nonlinear waves can exist ina Vlasov plasma. Such waves 
exist only in one-dimensional plasmas and are known as Bernstein-Greene-Kruskal 
waves or simply BGK modes. 


BGK Modes 


BGK modes are exact one-dimensional electrostatic solutions of the unmagnetized Vla- 
sov-Poisson system of equations. In the wave frame they are non-oscillating entities 
which move at a certain velocity, v9 = const, across the plasma laboratory frame and 
can be considered as large-amplitude stationary structures. Inside these structures one 
encounters an equilibrium between the particles and the waves, the stability of which 
against external disturbances can be considered separately. It is of considerable interest 
that the plasma allows such structures to exist for comparably long times. 


If a one-dimensional system of Vlasov-Poisson equations is transformed by re- 
placing x — x — vot and v — v — vo to a stationary moving system, 0/0t — 0, the 
now stationary distribution function, fso(x — vot, v — vo), and stationary electric field, 
E(x — vot), obey 
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cee _ 3 is fu EE (8.18) 
Introducing the new energy variable 
W, = zMU, + qsġ(2) (8.19) 
where E = —0O¢/Oz, and ¢ the electrostatic potential, it is possible to express the 


solution of the Vlasov equation as a superposition of solutions for the negative and 
positive energy domains, f,< and fs», respectively 


fso[Ws,sgn(v)] = fs<(Ws)O(—v) + fs>(Ws)O(v) (8.20) 


where O(v) is the Heaviside step function. Substituting the distribution (8.20) into the 
stationary Poisson equation and replacing dv = +dW,[2m.(W, — qs)|~ 1/2, we find 


26 y | fac(Wa) + foo (Ws) 


ag? = dW, (8.21) 
T 


colm, (W, zj dso) ]*/? : 


qs 


Formally this equation can be regarded as the equation of motion of a pseudo-particle 
at ‘position @’ in ‘time x’. For such a particle one can derive a ‘first integral of motion’ 
via multiplying by 0¢/0z and integrating once with respect to x 


1 (0¢\? PEN 
> (2) + V(¢) = const (8.22) 


The pseudo-potential V (¢) is obtained from the right-hand side of Eq. (8.21), denoted 


by G(¢), as 
$ 


Víg) =- / dp G(¢) (8.23) 
go 


Depending on the geometrical form of this potential function, one obtains periodic and 
aperiodic solutions for (x) by a simple quadrature of Eq. (8.22) 


ES do 
p v2; IV(d) — Vigo)? 


(8.24) 
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If the pseudo-potential V(¢) for given particle distributions in the trapped and un- 
trapped regions has a well in the region of interest, one gets a discrete spectrum of 
periodic waves. These periodic solutions for ¢(x) represent spatial modulations of the 
wave potential caused by the interaction of the large-amplitude wave with the trapped 
particles. 


Particle Distribution Functions 


Equation (8.21) can be used to determine the distribution function of the trapped particle 
component. The trapped electrons have energies We< < —e€¢min. Their distribution is 
defined as 


fetr = fe> + fe< = 2fe> = 2fe< (8.25) 


If we define their number density as 


—edmin 


fetr dW. 
[2me(We + ed)]"/? 


glee) = (8.26) 


—ed 


which vanishes at the minimum potential, g(e@min) = 0, the solution of Eq. (8.21) for 
the trapped electron component can be expressed as 


-We 
O Cray dg(u) du 
fetr(We) = as / du (=u _ W.) 1/2 (8.27) 
Emin 


This solution holds as long as We < —e@min, so that the expression in the root term in 
the denominator is real. The expression for g(u) entering this solution is a complicated 
expression of the untrapped particle distributions 


Co 


gu) — EPL | (fic + fsa, j (fec + fe>)dW; 
e Ox? [2m;(W; — u)]*/2 [2me(We + u)]!/2 


(8.28) 


—Umin 


The untrapped distribution can be freely chosen. For simple sinusoidal potential func- 
tion, = do cos kx, with the ion distribution function being a monoenergetic ion beam, 
fi> = 0, and 


fic = a;[2m,(Wy + u)]/75(W; W4) for W} >u (8.29) 
to make sure that no ions are trapped, with fe> = 0 for the untrapped electrons, and 


fe< = de[2me(W_ — u)]/26(W. —W_) for W- >u (8.30) 
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one obtains simple expressions for the densities of ions and untrapped electrons 


W+ UO 1/2 
W4 F e] Pon 


n= a| 


where the upper sign corresponds to ions, the lower to electrons. These definitions 
permit to determine the function g 


cok?u 
gu) =-= +) nlu) (8.32) 
and with its help to find the trapped electron distribution. This distribution is given for 

cok?°u/e? = ae — ai (8.33) 


which serves as the relation between the so far undetermined constants, ae and a;, the 
amplitude of the wave, u, and the wavenumber, k. The trapped solution is given by 


260k? ai Qe 


oo Wee Wo 


T fetr(We) = [2me(edo — W)]!/? ( ) (8.34) 


This distribution function must be positive, a condition which can be expressed as 


mi cok? (2W4 — edo)(W_ + edo) 
e2 gl (W,+W_) 


(8.35) 


where we put We = —ed@o, since this maximizes the number of trapped particles. 


8.3. Weak Particle Turbulence 


The previous section has convinced us that nonlinear interactions between waves and 
particles can lead under certain circumstances to stationary states consisting of large- 
amplitude waves and particle distributions separated into trapped and untrapped popu- 
lations. Since it is in most cases impossible to search for such exact stationary states, 
a different approach for treating nonlinear problems must be looked for. The simplest 
such an approach is based on a perturbation expansion. This is the approach chosen 
in the treatment of weakly turbulent wave-particle interactions in a plasma. The corre- 
sponding theory is also known under the name of weak plasma turbulence. 


Quasilinear Theory 


Quasilinear theory is the first and zero-order step in weak particle interaction theory. 
Its assumptions are that the particle distribution in a plasma is weakly affected by the 
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presence of the self-excited wave spectrum in a random-phase uncorrelated way, and 
this effect on the particle distribution will self-consistently quench the instability. In this 
section we derive the basic equations of quasilinear theory. In spite of the restrictions 
imposed, these equations are, however, of more general use when discussing particle 
acceleration and diffusion later in a generalized context. 

The starting point is the full Maxwell-Vlasov system of equations, of which we 
write down only the Vlasov equation 


Ofs 


Ofs _ 
a 0 (8.36) 


ðv 


+v- Vf, + (E+vxB)- 
Ms 


for the s component of the plasma. Splitting the distribution function and fields into 
average slowly varying parts, fso, Eo = 0 and Bo, and oscillating parts ô fs, ôE and 
ôB, and assuming that the long-time, large-volume averages over the oscillating fields 
and distribution vanish 


(dfs) = (E) = (6B) = 0 (8.37) 


the average of the Vlasov equation (8.36) gives 


a fso 
ot 


+v: Vf + £ (v x B) 2 = -2 (0B +v x 5B) 5) 
Ms 


ðv Ms Ov 


(8.38) 
This equation describes the phase space evolution of the slowly varying ensemble av- 
eraged part of the distribution function under the action of the fields and the interaction 
between the fluctuations of the fields and those of the probability distribution. The latter 
are contained in the non-vanishing averaged term in angular brackets on the right-hand 
side of Eq. (8.38). Since we have not made any assumption about the smallness of the 
fluctuations, Eq. (8.38) is generally valid for any fluctuation amplitude, as long as there 
is a clear separation between the fluctuations and the average behavior of the plasma. 
This assumption is usually well satisfied. 

Equation (8.38) is the fundamental equation describing the nonlinear dynamics of 
the plasma. Solving it is a formidable task, because it requires a priori knowledge of the 
fluctuation fields in order to calculate the average term on the right-hand side. This term 
has the nature of a Boltzmann collision term. Hence, even in a collisionless plasma, 
where all particle correlations can be neglected, there are still some kind of collisions, 
which affect the evolution of the average distribution function and presumably drive 
the plasma ultimately towards thermal equilibrium. These collisions are of anomalous 
nature. They are entirely due to the nonlinear coupling between the particles and the 
fluctuating wave fields. Actually, they are the result of scattering the particle motion in 
the short-wavelength high-frequency field fluctuations. 
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Weak Gentle Beam Turbulence 


Equation (8.38) is valid under the random-phase approximation. Only then when all 
fluctuating phases mix in an irregular way, such that their effects cancel in the average 
statistical ensemble, the contribution of the correlation between the wave and parti- 
cle fluctuations can be condensed into an average pseudo-collision integral of the kind 
shown on the right-hand side of Eq. (8.38). If this is the case, the structure of this cor- 
relation term allows for a very efficient formulation of the average interaction between 
the particles and fields in terms of a weakly turbulent wave-particle interaction theory. 
Assuming that the fluctuations are small, they can be calculated from linear theory, 
and the pseudo-collisional correlation term is calculated as the random-phase averaged 
correlation of the linear fluctuations. Introducing a smallness parameter, A, chosen as 
the ratio of the average fluctuation energy to the average thermal energy of the average 
distribution function, 
_ (€05/E(x, t)|?) 
2(n)kp(T) 


the perturbation expansions for distribution function and electric field are given as 


<1 (8.39) 


fs = fso + AO fsı +A?’ foz +... 


‘ (8.40) 
SE = \0E, + \75E2 +... 


where the indices, 1, 2,... indicate the different orders. 

Turbulence theory derives equations for each of these orders in ascending suc- 
cession. Let us discuss here the purely electrostatic case and the first order only. We 
also restrict ourselves to Langmuir waves with the ions as immobile neutralizing back- 
ground, as in Sec. 10.1 of our companion book, Basic Space Plasma Physics. But this 
time we do not specify the undisturbed distribution function to be a Maxwellian, since 
we are interested in the modification of the zero-order distribution due to the unstable 
wave spectrum. However, because such a reaction can be expected only at large wave 
amplitudes, we suppose that a gentle beam of low density crosses the plasma and leads 
to instability. In such a case the wave frequency and growth rate of the broadband 
Langmuir waves are given by Eqs. (4.2) and (4.3) 


w(k) = wpe (1+ 3k?AZ) (8.41) 


Twe Ofov(vst) 
JAP pe Ob\Y, 
Wht) = WE | n 


(8.42) 


The waves propagate on the cool background plasma, and the instability is driven by 
the positive slope of the zero-order beam distribution, fo,(v, t), at the resonance. This 
distribution function evolves with time and will thus determine the evolution of the 
growth rate of the Langmuir waves. As a consequence, the electrostatic wave field, 
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E(t) = —ikd¢(k, t), will also evolve with time according to 


E(k, t) = 6E(k,0) exp \- f [iw(k) — y(k, rlar} (8.43) 


Intuitively, one expects that the change in the distribution function due to the grow- 
ing wave field will deplete the positive slope of the distribution function, decrease the 
growth rate, and saturate the instability. 

To demonstrate this behavior we need to derive the equation for the zero-order 
distribution function and solve it together with the above equation for the wave am- 
plitude. We start from the one-dimensional unmagnetized electrostatic version of Eq. 
(8.38), assuming, for simplicity, that the zero-order state is homogeneous for all times. 
This permits to drop the second term on the left-hand side, which contains the gradient 
of the zero-order distribution function. This yields the simplified equation for the time 
evolution of the zero-order electron beam distribution function 


O foo(v, t) € oð f 
ee (se 7 ) (8.44) 


The correlation term on the right-hand side of this expression can be calculated intro- 
ducing the linear solutions for the Fourier components of the electric wave field, 6E(k), 
and the disturbance of the distribution function 

e E(k) Ofov(v, t) 


Me w — kv Ov 


Of(k) =i (8.45) 
and integrating over space and time. The last expression makes the distortion of the 
distribution function a function of the zero-order distribution. 

The integrals over the product of the two Fourier series can be performed when 
observing that the single terms are orthogonal. This leads to the replacement of k — 
—k,w — —w in the terms of one of the series, while all cross-multiplied terms are zero. 
The two sums thereby reduce to one single sum over the product ôE (k, w)dE(—k, —w). 
Since the wave field must be real, 8E (—k, —w) = 6E*(k,w). Hence, we arrive at 


Ofoo(v, t) o 


eee [po t) (8.46) 


Ofov(v, t) 
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This equation has the form of a diffusion equation for the zero-order beam distribution 
function, fob(v, t), in velocity space with diffusion coefficient 


D(v,t) = Re s Fev L exp ef (k, r)ar| | (8.47) 
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It is a special case of the much more general Fokker-Planck equation. The beam distri- 
bution will thus spread with time in the velocity space under the action of the unstable 
Langmuir wave field. This process does not proceed in real space and can thus only be 
observed in the measured wave field or in a direct measurement of the particle distri- 
bution function. The diffusion coefficient is proportional to the spectral density of the 
electric wave field, |S5E(k)|?. For large average wave amplitudes it will be high. The 
actual evolution of the wave field is described by Eq. (8.43), with the growth rate given 
by Eq. (8.42). 

Since the diffusion coefficient is a velocity and time dependent quantity, the full 
system of nonlinear equations for the beam distribution function is not easy to solve. 
However, one realizes that the interaction between the waves and the beam distribution 
takes place basically in the resonant region, with particles from outside the resonant 
region to a large extent being insensitive to the presence of the wave spectrum. This al- 
lows to replace the resonant denominator in the diffusion coefficient by a delta function 


Te? 


D(v,t) = 


/ Wu (k, t)6(w — kv) dk (8.48) 


2 
me 


where we replaced the sum over the various field amplitudes by an integral 


[Wolk t) dk = X. |6E(k)/? exp E fu nar] (8.49) 


k 


over the temporally variable spectral density function of the wave continuum, Ww (k, t), 
and write instead of Eq. (8.43) 


OW, (k, t) 


Dp = Alk, t) Wool ht) (8.50) 


Equations (8.46), (8.48) and (8.50) together with the expression for the growth rate 
form the basic system of equations of the quasilinear theory of beam excited Langmuir 
waves. These equations are also called the quasilinear equations in order to express 
that they are the lowest order state of the nonlinear theory, where only the reaction of 
the entire resonant broadband wave spectrum on the zero-order distribution function 
is considered while all other kinds of wave-wave and wave-particle interactions are 
dropped. Neglecting these other interactions, which are proportional to the square of 
the wave intensity, W2 (k), is justified as long as the wave intensity is small such that 


y/w > Ww /nokeTe (8.51) 


Fortunately the structure of the quasilinear equations is such that it is possible to rear- 
range them into a form, which allows to get insight into the physics of the quasilinear re- 
laxation process. If we multiply the quasilinear diffusion coefficient given in Eq. (8.48) 
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by Ofo,/Ov, we can replace dk = (dk/dv)dv and take advantage of the 5-function to 
replace k = Wpe/V. With Eqs. (8.42) and Eq. (8.50), we get 


a fov(v, t) e 10 ose 
D(v,t WL z p ) 8.52 
(vt) Ov M2Wpe V3 Ot on) 
After substitution into Eq. (8.46), we obtain the following conservation law 
o e 12 w 
ies t a pe ) = N 
Ot [wt )+ MŽWpe V3 T ( v | : 2) 


Assuming that the initial energy in the turbulence is negligibly small, of the order of 
the thermal fluctuation energy, integration over the region of the positive slope of the 
distribution function, from Vmin to v, gives 


v 


lim W,, (2) = J dv [fos(v, o0) — foo(v,0)) =A (8.54) 
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From this expression one can estimate the quasilinear saturation level of the Langmuir 
turbulence excited by the gentle beam in the resonant region. The constant, A, on the 
right-hand side is approximately proportional to the area under the positive slope of the 
beam distribution function. The saturation energy can be defined as 


Wosat = F >, |6B(k, 00)? = Wilh, oo) Ak (8.55) 
k 


where Ak is the spectral width. Hence, the saturation level is 


W, 3 

wsat Ak Up 
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(8.56) 


Because Ak ~ wpe /v and for instability v, > \/3vUthe, the saturation level turns out to 
be of the order of Wusat/NokgT. > 3A. We thus find that quasilinear velocity space 
diffusion produces a final stationary wave spectrum, the total intensity of which is pro- 
portional to the resonant area under the beam distribution function and increases with 
beam velocity, vb. Of course, this is only approximately correct, because we neglected 
all interactions between the waves themselves. In the long-time limit these interactions 
become important and will lead to additional modulation of the wave saturation level. 

The most important result obtained from quasilinear theory can be drawn from an 
inspection of Eq. (8.52). In the final state the right-hand side of this equation vanishes, 
since the wave spectrum saturates at a constant time-independent level 


Ofov(v, oo) 


D(v, 00) 0 


=0 (8.57) 
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Plateau 


Fig. 8.4. Plateau formation in quasilinear diffusion. 


Because the diffusion coefficient cannot vanish unless the wave spectrum vanishes, this 
implies that the resonant part of the gentle beam distribution function evolves towards 
a plateau with vanishing velocity derivative, ô fop (v, 00) /Ov = 0. In quasilinear theory 
the positive slope of the distribution function tends to depleted, as shown schematically 
in Fig. 8.4. As long as a positive velocity gradient exists, the particles in the positive 
slope diffuse from the region of the slope down into the valley towards the thermal 
distribution. This is the physical meaning of the quasilinear velocity space diffusion 
process described by the quasilinear equations. 

It is clear that the wave spectrum does not persist forever after quasilinear diffusion 
has ceased. Interactions of higher order will destroy the spectrum. Moreover, a weak 
positive slope will always remain such that in a real equilibrium this slope just compen- 
sates for the loss of waves from the resonant region. In addition, propagation effects of 
the particle distribution will also modify the conditions of quasilinear saturation. 


Weak Lower-Hybrid Drift Turbulence 


Out of the large number of waves undergoing quasilinear relaxation we pick out here 
one particularly interesting electrostatic mode in a magnetized plasma, the lower-hybrid 
drift mode discussed in Sec. 6.3. Since quasilinear theory describes the time evolution 
of the equilibrium distribution function, it is necessary to retain the dependence on the 
distribution function in the expression for the growth rate of the lower-hybrid instability, 
without assuming it to be a Maxwellian. For the sake of simplicity, we restrict ourselves 
to purely perpendicular propagation. Then the dispersion relation can be written as 


D(ki,w) =14+ xe(ki,w) + xi(ki,w) =0 (8.58) 
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where we introduced the abbreviations 


w2 1 w 
a(k = “pe ge 
X ( Ls) we | ky Ln w — k] Vde 
(8.59) 
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This time it is the ion distribution function which carries the free energy, and therefore 
the ion distribution function will evolve quasilinearly in time. The growth rate in the 
low drift velocity regime, Vde < Vtni, is obtained from the linear instability theory and 
given by 


2 k2 ô foi 
y= Tonki Uae Ofo (8.60) 
2|ki|(1 + kî /kžax) ðv v i=w/k1 
where vqe = —Vqaj, and kmax is defined as 
kmaxA Di = 2/(1 + wpe/Wge) (8.61) 


the value of the perpendicular wavenumber where the growth rate maximizes. Hence, 
quasilinear saturation of lower-hybrid turbulence can proceed in two ways, either by 
depleting the resonant part of the distribution function, such that the velocity gradient 
tends to zero as for Langmuir turbulence, or by reduction of the drift speed, vg. — 0. 
The evolution of the spectral density follows Eq. (8.50), which we now write as 


OW, (k1, t)/Ot = 2y(k1, t)Ww(k 1, t) (8.62) 


Remembering that Wg (k1, t) = eo|SE(k_, t)|?/2 is the electric field energy, and that 
the wave energy contains a contribution from the displacement of the electrons, i.e., a 
contribution from the polarization of the medium, O(we)/Ow, we can write the wave 
energy as 

Ww (ki,t) = (1+ wpe/wge) Walk, t) (8.63) 


The resonantly unstable region covers the range of ion velocities 0 < V < Vde = UB. 
In this resonant range the ion velocity evolves according to the quasilinear equation 
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which is the three-dimensional generalization of the electrostatic quasilinear diffusion 
equation (8.46). Here the diffusion coefficient is defined as 
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Fig. 8.5. Plateau formation in a lower-hybrid resonant ion distribution. 


In our perpendicular case the quasilinear diffusion equation (8.64) and the diffusion 
coefficient (8.65) reduce to one dimension 


Ofoi(vi,t) 2 Ofoi(v_, t) 
J =e D (v1,¢) "SD (8.66) 
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With the resonant wavenumber, kê (v1) = kžaxV1/|Vae — v1 |, and the group velocity, 
Ugr = Ow/Ok_, the expression for the diffusion coefficient can be integrated to yield 
2w? We (ko, t) 


D th= 
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(8.68) 


Multiplying Eq. (8.66) with foi(v1,t) and integrating over the resonant region in ve- 
locity space yields 


(8.69) 
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Hence, the lower-hybrid drift instability also saturates by forming a plateau in the res- 
onant region of velocity space, 0 < v1 < vae, leading to Ofo;(v1,co)/Ov, = 0 for 
asymptotically vanishing lower-hybrid drift growth rate, y(o0) = 0. This behavior is 
shown schematically in Fig. 8.5. 

To obtain information about the mode of energy transport during this relaxation 
and plateau formation process, we multiply the quasilinear diffusion equation (8.66) by 
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v? and integrate. Inserting the diffusion coefficient from Eq. (8.67) and performing the 
integration over the 6-function yields 


nom; O 
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Since OW,,/0t = 2yW., from Eq. (8.62), this equation becomes a conservation law 
containing the resonant ion kinetic energy density, Wires = (nom; /2) f du v? foi 


O(Wires — Ww)/Ot = 0 (8.71) 


Thus the quasilinear saturation level can be estimated by calculating the final resonant 
particle kinetic energy level in the plateau region. Fig. 8.5 shows that there is a par- 
ticular velocity, v,, inside the resonant region, for which during plateau formation the 
number of particles is conserved. This implies that the value of the distribution func- 
tion at v} = v, is unchanged for all times, and in particular fo;(v.,0) = foi(v«, 00). 
Assuming that the initial distribution is a Maxwellian, foim, we get 


LOS i ee ee (8.72) 
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For v3, < v2; this equation simply yields v, = vae/ V3. Calculating for this low drift 
velocity regime the net energy change 


AWires = Wires(00) — Wires(0) 0.05 nokeT; (vae/Vtni)” (8.73) 


we find that it goes as the fifth power of the drift-to-thermal velocity ratio. Since the 
total energy is conserved, this is also the change in wave energy between initial and 
saturated state, AW,,. Since the initial wave energy is at the thermal fluctuation level 
and can be neglected, we can integrate the wave spectral energy, W,,(k,), from Eq. 
(8.63), over the wavenumber space and obtain the wave energy 


a k2 
(1+ E ) fas (1+ + ) We(h 00) = AWires (8.74) 


which can be used to estimate the saturated electric field fluctuation level, Wg (k1 , 00). 
This becomes particularly easy when one assumes that the spectrum is peaked at the 
maximum wavenumber. Then the bracket containing the ratio of wavenumber to maxi- 
mum wavenumber under the integral becomes 2, and one finds that 
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The quantity Weq introduced here is the electric field fluctuation level, which is obtained 
when the final state can be characterized by equipartition between the kinetic energy and 
the wave energy. In this final state one half of the energy is in the waves 


2 
Wea = 5 polerde (8.76) 
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This would be the predicted saturation level if current relaxation instead of quasilinear 
plateau formation would be the mechanism which saturates the lower-hybrid drift in- 
stability. Equipartition of particle and wave energy is frequently assumed in situations 
where the saturation mechanism is unknown. However, the equipartition saturation 
level may differ strongly from the quasilinearly reached saturation level. 

The quasilinear theory gives the possibility to estimate the quasilinear relaxation 
time of the ion distribution function until plateau formation is nearly completed. This 
asymptotic time interval, taken to be infinite in the above calculation, is a long but finite 
time span, given approximately by the ratio of the square of the ion thermal velocity to 
the quasilinear diffusion coefficient 


Tq © vini /2 D1 (8.77) 


To order of magnitude, we can estimate the quasilinear diffusion coefficient 
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where we used the maximum growing wavenumber and v = vae /2. Since we already 
know the saturation level, the quasilinear relaxation time is estimated to 
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Hence, knowing the spectral energy of the electric fluctuations in the lower-hybrid drift 
instability, one can estimate the relaxation time. Using the above expressions and the 
expression for the maximum linear growth rate, Ymax = win (V 2T /8) (vže / vi), one 
finds 

TqlYmax ~ 1.4(vini/Vae)? (8.80) 
For completeness we investigate the behavior of the non-resonant ions and electrons. 
Both are described by the same quasilinear equation, but with the non-resonant part of 
the diffusion coefficient, i.e., the principal-value part and not the d-function resonant 
part. Formally this equation can be written for the ions as 


OF; = o Foi 
Ot ~ Ov, OVL 
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where we used a capital F to distinguish the non-resonant from the resonant distribu- 
tion functions, and the non-resonant diffusion coefficient is obtained assuming that the 
frequency is low enough to allow to write 


Qu, ki, t)Wae(ki,t 
Dnr(v1,t) = ef ax, = JI al 1t) (8.82) 
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With the help of this equation the energy conservation assumes the form 
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Because in the non-resonant region the distribution function remains approximately 
unchanged, it can be replaced by a Maxwellian on the right-hand side. After carrying 
out the differentiation this removes the singularity and produces 


fe) dk 
= |Winr -—2 | = >-Walk1,t)| =0 8.84 
y [Wine -2 f gaye Watts] oa 
where Wi nr = (nomi/2) f v? dv; Fo; is the non-resonant kinetic ion energy and the 
spectral field energy is replaced by its time variation, 2yWg = Wg /ôt. At maximum 
growth rate we have k? = k2 ax, and the k] -integral over the spectral density gives the 


max? 


total energy density of the wave field, Wg = 2(1 + w2, /w2e) [dk We(k1) and thus 
(Wi nr — 5Ww)/dt = 0 (8.85) 


The non-resonant ion interaction is thus non-negligible in the total energy budget. This 
small distortion of the non-resonant bulk distribution is best accounted for as a non- 
resonant heating effect of the bulk ion plasma by the non-resonant absorption of the 
lower-hybrid wave energy. We can estimate this kind of heating from the last equation, 
by defining the relative increase in the ion temperature as 


AT; AW, wpe \ We 
= x2|1+ q (8.86) 
T; nokpT; we nokpT; 
or using the wave saturation level 
AT; /T; © 0.05(vge/Vini)? <1 (8.87) 


which in the slow drift limit used here is small. Therefore the bulk plasma heating by 
the lower-hybrid drift instability is only weak. 

However, the equivalent investigation for electrons shows that electron heating can 
be quite substantial. In response to the lower-hybrid drift instability the electrons gain 
energy as described by 

ay? 
a ° J dos (vL — vae)? foe(vst) = 5 one (8.88) 


ge 
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Thus the heating rate of the electrons is quite substantial if the plasma-to-cyclotron 
frequency ratio is large. The electrons gain heat at a very fast rate, faster than the 
wave fluctuations grow. But the heating of the bulk of the electrons still remains small. 
Energy is only fed to the few resonant electrons which are accelerated in the wave field. 


Weak Whistler Turbulence 


We now turn to electromagnetic waves below the electron-cyclotron frequency. For 
simplicity we consider only parallel propagation of the R- and L-modes (see Sec. 10.6 
of our companion book). The linear distortion of the distribution function caused by 
these waves is given in Eq. (1.10.91) in terms of the initial non-equilibrium distribution, 
Jos. For parallel propagation, performing the integration over the gyrating particle orbit, 
we get for the linear disturbance 


ids JER i(k, t) 
2m, w(k,t) — kuj £ wgs 


kvi o kv, 2 
{l I ðv = w(k, t) Ov, \ fos(vi,vj,4) (8.89) 


ôfsr,L(k, V, t) = 


where k = k is the parallel wavenumber, and we have indicated explicitly the depen- 
dence on wavenumber and time in the frequency, w, and in the undisturbed background 
distribution, fos(t). The time dependence in the frequency leads to the time evolu- 
tion of the growth rate, y(k, t), which we again expect to vanish asymptotically in the 
long-time limit, when the quasilinear stable state is reached. This growth rate must 
be positive, y(k,t) > 0, because otherwise the wave field dies out and there is no re- 
markable distortion of the distribution function. Growing whistlers and electromagnetic 
ion-cyclotron waves are obtained, for instance, for an excess temperature in the perpen- 
dicular direction, A, > 0. But there are also other possibilities to drive these waves 
unstable, such as loss cones and beams. 

The linear growth rate is determined from the linear dispersion relation, which for 
an unspecified distribution function is given as 


ke? WwW vL 
Dat = 1 = d’? 
oe w?(k, t) A > 2w? (k, t) | "Jk, t — kv F wgs 


' kv, o kv, O B 
{ h w(k, zl ðv i w(k, t) Ov, \ fos(vs, M4) =0 (8.90) 


Finding the quasilinear equation of weak turbulence in even this simple case of par- 
allel propagation requires quite some algebra. The steps of the calculation are as fol- 
lows. Take the quasilinear equation (8.38) and write it for parallel propagation and a 
gyrotropic undisturbed distribution function, which does not depend on the gyration 
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angle, @, of the particles. Then replace the wave fields on the right-hand side in the 
ensemble-averaged part by the right- and left-polarized electromagnetic fields 


JER i(k, t) = dE,(k,t) F iE, (k, t) (8.91) 


thereby expressing the magnetic through the electric wave field using Maxwell’s second 
equation. Now expand the wave field and the disturbance of the distribution on the 
right-hand side into Fourier series both in space and time, using different k and w in the 
two Fourier integrals. At this point insert ôf from Eq. (8.89) to express the right-hand 
side in terms of the electric wave field and the background distribution function only. 

The next step is to interpret the average as integrals over the fast space-time vari- 
ation of the wave field, keeping the background distribution and frequency constant 
and assuming that averages over linear quantities vanish in the random-phase approx- 
imation. Performing this integration over all space and time reduces the two Fourier 
integrals to just one, because the random-phase approximation produces 6-functions of 
the type 0(w — w  — w2)d(k — kı — kg). Remembering that the wave fields are real, 
JE (k,w)d6E(—k, —w) = |6E(k, w)|?, we define 


co (\SE(k, t)|?) = 2Wa(k, t) (8.92) 


where the time dependence refers to the slow variation of the averages only, since fast 
time variations have been averaged out. Finally, we average over the gyration angle, w, 
from 0 to 27 using that due to gyrotropy of the initial background distribution 


1 ag o fos 


zh wae =e (8.93) 


which shows that the final average distribution is also gyrotropic, despite the presence 
of the waves and their modifying effect. We then obtain 


Ofos = iw? kv, 1 6) 
Ot Msns D | aewete.9 i w(—k,t)| vy Ovi 
kv, 2 1 kv, oO kv, O f 
w(—k,t) Ov, J wlk, t) — kvi £ wgs w(k,t) Ov,  w(k,t) Ov, is 
(8.94) 


for the general parallel kinetic equation of weak electromagnetic plasma turbulence 
theory. The sum in this equation is over the two resonant contributions, corresponding 
to the two directions of propagation parallel and antiparallel to the magnetic field, +k. 

The complicated expression on the right-hand side, in front of the slowly varying 
background distribution function, is the velocity space diffusion term. Obviously, in the 
magnetized plasma it depends on the two velocity derivatives parallel and perpendicular 
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to the magnetic field. The important conclusion drawn from the above quasilinear weak 
turbulence kinetic equation (8.94) is that the background resonant distribution function 
experiences a two-dimensional velocity space diffusion in v, and v, under the action 
of the parallel propagating electromagnetic R- and L-modes, while the evolution of the 
wave spectral density in this theory follows Eq. (8.50) 


OWa(k, t)/Ot = 2y(k, t)Wa(k, t) (8.95) 


We will now apply the present theory to whistlers excited by a temperature anisotropy, 
under the assumption that |w(k) — wge| > kvine and |y(k)/w(k)| « 1. The growth 
rate of the whistler, expressed through the initial undisturbed distribution is 


v1 O(w — kv) — wge) 
w? + Pk? + ww, (a) — Wye) * 


y(k,t) = Sw (h)wpe / By 
a 
: je — kv\)=— Dv, a Kula 5 foe (8.96) 


Taking into account only resonant interactions leads to the replacement of the denomi- 
nator by the 6-function. The same replacement must be used also in the diffusion term 
of Eq. (8.94), which becomes 


2 
Ofoclt) _ Tepe J awett (1 =) os eg de out z] 


Ot 2MeNno w jJ vy Ovy w Ov, 
k>0 


6(kuy — w + Wye) (2 =) T ma foe(t) (8.97) 


vı w ðv 


where w(k) is the whistler frequency, given as the solution of the real part of the disper- 
sion relation in Eq. (5.10). The kinetic equation (8.97) describes the nonlinear evolution 
of the resonant part of the unstable electron distribution function. As for the Langmuir 
and lower-hybrid waves, we multiply Eq. (8.97) by the distribution function, foe, and 
integrate over the resonant part of the phase space to find 


d Tw f dk 
z duft) = -Te | Welk t) f Evan — w + Wee) 
ô foe ô foe : 
|e — kv) Dv. + kv a <0 (8.98) 


The right-hand side is always negative. Hence, the evolution of the resonant part of the 
distribution function tends towards an equilibrium, where the expression in the brackets 
vanishes for all resonant velocities 


Ures = [w(k) — wge]/k (8.99) 
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In the long-time asymptotic limit this bracket must vanish, simply because the trivial 
possibility that the wave spectral density becomes zero makes sense only for damped 
waves, in which case the quasilinear theory is of no interest. One thus requires as the 
final state of the distribution function in the resonant interval of phase space 


01 Ofore(20)/O4 |p =u, + (© = FYy)OFoe(C0)/BLLlyy oe, =9 (8100 


This condition is equivalent to the requirement that in the final state of quasilinear 
evolution of the whistler turbulence the linear growth rate has turned zero, y(co) = 0. 

In order to determine what this conclusion implies for the evolution of the distri- 
bution function in the resonant phase space interval, we observe that Eq. (8.100) has 
the characteristic differential equation 


dv, /dvy = v1 /[(w/k) — vy] (8.101) 


where w(k)/k must be taken at the resonant velocity (8.99). Integration yields that 


2 2 Ures 
+ res 
ae | Hy Oe put (8.102) 
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is a constant of motion of the particles in the resonant region in the whistler wave field 
in the final state. Hence, the final resonant velocity distribution is given by 


2 2 Ures 
foe(vL, vi 00) = foe $ toi -f avy (8.103) 
2 0 k 


We know, however, that the resonant strip in (v,,v,)-space is centered at the nega- 
tive wave phase velocity v} = — (w/k) but otherwise parallel to the v] -axis (see the 
unstable right-hand part of Fig. 5.2). This strip has the coordinates 


[w(k1) — wgel/ki < vy < wlka) — Wye] /ke (8.104) 


and 0 < vı < oo. The curves where the argument of the asymptotically stable resonant 
electron distribution function is constant are the sections of the circles in (v1 , v )-space 
centered at vu, = —(w/k), v1 = 0. During quasilinear evolution the distribution evolves 
in phase space along these stable orbits. 


8.4. Resonance Broadening 


In the derivation of quasilinear wave-particle interaction we have continuously assumed 
that the orbits of the particles remain undisturbed by the wave field. This assumption 
holds for very weak wave fields. However, when the wave grows to large amplitudes, 
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the orbits of the particles may become distorted. Particle trapping in the wave is one of 
the possible effects. In a broad random-phase wave spectrum this trapping is not very 
important, but distortion of the particle orbits will nevertheless occur. In such a case one 
cannot consider these orbits as unperturbed, but must include the average wave field in 
calculating the particle orbits. This is a very involved task. It is considerably simpler 
to assume that the distortion of the particle orbits produces a shift in the resonant wave 
frequencies and thus causes resonance broadening in a wide wave spectrum containing 
a large number of harmonics. Resonance broadening leads to leakage of particles out 
of the resonance and is thus it is another important mechanism of wave saturation and 
stabilization of instabilities. 


Mechanism 


The equation for the linear variation of the distribution function in random phase inter- 
action between particles and waves can be written 
ð a qs Ofos 
k. -(D (k) = ——*6E(k) - 
aire) Ov ( mal dfs(k) m (k) Ov 


S 


(8.105) 


where, for purely electrostatic variations with ôE ||k, the diffusion coefficient, D, is 
iq? k'k’ |SE(k’)|? 
mg gr kK? (K +k) v- (w +w) 


D = —Re (8.106) 


That the equation for ôf already contains a term which depends on the diffusion coef- 
ficient of the plasma in the wave field, arises from the interaction of the particles with 
their distorted orbits with the broadband wave field and is a deviation from linear theory. 

When operating with this new expression for ôf and building the modified quasi- 
linear equations, one arrives at a quasilinear diffusion equation which contains the dif- 
fusion coefficient in a much more complicated version. To demonstrate this behavior 
let us, for the sake of simplicity, restrict ourselves to one dimension only. In addition 
we assume that the diffusion coefficient is constant. Then Eq. (8.105) simplifies to 


‘ 076 fs(k) ds Ofos 
i(ku —w)df,(k) — D An aa E(k) Jo (8.107) 
Fourier-transforming the disturbed distribution function in velocity space 
1 
ôf(k,v) = F foro exp(ivt)dr (8.108) 


yields for the Fourier-transform, ô f (T) = f ôf (k, v) exp(—ivr)dv 


dé f,(7) tw T? — As dE(k) Ofos 
dr (5 D) abstr m, k ðv 


exp(—ivr)dv (8.109) 
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The solution of this equation is obtained by direct integration. The result is 


f(T) = ae exp |- (wr /k — Dr*/3k) | T dr’ 


{exp |- (iwr /k — Dr'?/3k)] fw Ales exp(—iv'r) | (8.110) 


This shows the exponential dependence of the disturbed distribution function on the 
diffusion coefficient, D, destroying the delta-function character of the resonance. We 
define the velocity half-width of the particle resonance as 6 ~ k~!(k?D/3)'/3, solve 
the Fourier integral over 7, and interpret the result as a resonant denominator 


ids E(k) ô fos 
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(8.111) 


The distortion of the particle orbits introduces an additional term into the resonant de- 
nominator in ô fs, which causes the broadening of the resonance during the interaction 
between waves and particles. The resonance diffuses until the instability saturates. 


Ion-Acoustic Mode 


In particular, for resonant excitation of ion-acoustic waves by hot field-aligned electron 
currents and cold ions (see Sec. 4.2), the resonance broadening appear on the electrons 
only. In this case the imaginary part of the dielectric constant, including the resonance 
broadening ô = (k?.D/3)'/3, is proportional to 


dv (Ofoe/Ov) ô 
mex f TeS (8.112) 


where vo is the current speed, and u is the width of the resonance. For large resonance 
broadening, ô >> kvo, the integral tends to zero as 1/8. This implies a vanishing 
growth rate and thus saturation. The instability considered is resonant in the interval 
Cia < Vo < Uthe- Thus stabilization is achieved when the resonance broadens beyond 
this domain. This happens when the resonant width, Aw, approaches the value 


Aw = kvthe = (k2.D/3)¥/8 (8.113) 
Using the bandwidth, Ak, the diffusion coefficient can be expressed as 


1/2 2 
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This enables us to determine the saturation level of the ion-acoustic instability, when- 
ever the saturation is provided by simple resonance broadening in the turbulent wave 


field on 
W E,ia Me 
ae | — k .11 

nokpTe (=: ) Ap (82115) 


This saturation level is surprisingly low. It indicates that the distortion of the electron 
orbits in the wave field of the current-driven ion-acoustic wave is very strong. The 
particle orbits are readily deformed, resonance broadening sets on, and the instability 
saturates on the low level given by Eq. (8.115). 


Ion-Cyclotron Resonance Broadening 


Another important case is the excitation of electrostatic ion-cyclotron waves by field- 
aligned currents which has been discussed in Sec. 4.4. This case includes the effects of 
the magnetic field on the particle motion and is considerably more involved than reso- 
nance broadening in ion-acoustic waves. We write the dielectric response susceptibility 
of species s including the resonance broadening in the denominator 


Xs(k,w) = i (w = kvas) » [beso A 


KON: w+ itAws(v) — kyu — lwgs 

(8.116) 

The resonance broadening in frequency symbolized by the imaginary frequency term 

in the denominator contains of course the full magnetized diffusion tensor. But for 

k, /k < 1 the resonance broadening is predominantly transverse to the magnetic field. 

Resonance broadening is now due to the ions because at these low frequencies the 
electrons behave adiabatically. Restricting to D, only, it can be estimated to 


l=- 


= AwiG (kivi /wgi) (8.117) 


w — kity — wgi)? + Aw? 
where we used only the first harmonic, l=1, neglected electrons, and introduced 
GG) = 3 o (Gi) + 297(G) + 2G] (8.118) 
Saturation occurs for Aw; = kD 1, a condition which yields for the ion-cyclotron 
mode the wave amplitude at saturation 
eð Esat a wi A (ki vin: /W i) 
kikgTe k? v2 alG(2"2k 1 vini/wgi)] 1? 


(8.119) 


Here we used the function A;(¢) = (Ç) exp(—¢). This saturation amplitude is inde- 
pendent of the growth rate which at saturation is zero, and the above result is valid as 
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long as the linear growth rate satisfies the condition y/(w — wgi) < 1. This saturation 
amplitude of current driven electrostatic ion cyclotron waves plays an important role 
in the calculation of anomalous collision frequencies in ion-cyclotron turbulence, for 
resonance broadening is the main saturation mechanism in this type of waves. 


8.5. Pitch Angle Diffusion 


The quasilinear theory developed in the last section can be applied to the particle dy- 
namics in the magnetosphere. One must, however, distinguish between energetic parti- 
cles and particles of lower energy. Energetic particles interact better with electromag- 
netic waves, simply because their energy may exceed the threshold resonance energy 
for this kind of interaction. The low energy component requires a different mechanism. 


Whistler Turbulence 


Assume that an energetic electron component is trapped in the dipolar geomagnetic 
field close to the Earth, performing bounce motions along the magnetic field between 
the mirror points of the particles, and at the same time gyrating about the geomagnetic 
field. Electrons having their mirror point in the deep ionosphere will be lost from the 
magnetic mirror due to collisions with the neutrals and the dense ionospheric plasma. 
Therefore the energetic particle distribution function of the trapped electrons will be a 
loss cone distribution. The trapped electrons will thus have some kind of temperature 
anisotropy, Aen > 0. In addition, the radiation belts are at comparably low geomagnetic 
latitudes inside the dense plasmasphere with no >> nen. 

Under these conditions, for sufficiently large trapped radiation belt electron fluxes, 
the hot electron component will excite whistler wave turbulence at frequencies below 
the threshold frequency, w < we, where 


We/Wge = Aen /(Aen +1) (8.120) 


The growth rate of these waves is proportional to the ratio of trapped-to-plasmaspheric 
electrons, Nen /no, and the whistlers propagate on the background plasmaspheric plasma. 
The whistler waves, being trapped in the geomagnetic field and bouncing in space be- 
tween the lower-hybrid resonance points, readily reach large amplitudes, thereby enter- 
ing the quasilinear regime. They start scattering the electrons and building up a platform 
in the resonant velocity space. Intuitively the only way to deplete the resonant electrons 
is to scatter them into the loss cone. This mechanism explains in a simple and satis- 
factory way the enhanced precipitation of electrons from the radiation belts in all cases 
when the flux of electrons in the radiation belts is enhanced, e.g., during substorms 
when transversely accelerated energetic electrons are injected into the radiation belts 
from the Earth’s tail. 
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Consider the distribution function in the quasilinear limit given in Eq. (8.103). In 
this readily reached final stage the change in total energy of an electron, We, associated 
with the change in the parallel energy, Wep, is given by 

dW. w w 


= = 8.121 
dWen kv, W — We ( ) 


As a consequence, one expects that the particle energy is nearly unchanged for fre- 
quencies sufficiently far below the critical frequency. At such frequencies, which are 
highly plausible because their resonant particle energy is lowest, the diffusion caused 
by the interaction of the electron distribution and the whistlers is a pitch angle diffusion, 
turning the particle orbits into the loss cone. The quasilinear diffusion equation for the 
electrons then becomes a pure pitch angle diffusion equation 


Ofoe(v, œ, t) 1 o aan] 
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where a = tan~!(v,/v_) is the pitch angle of a particle with velocity v and the diffu- 
sion coefficient for constant energy, rewritten in terms of the magnetic fluctuation field 
component instead of the electric field, is given by 


5B(k) 
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In order to describe the stationary state achieved in equilibrium between injection and 
precipitation, it is convenient to assume that the particles are injected in the nightside 
equatorial plane with pitch angles outside the equatorial loss cone angle, a > ag. With 
an injection source, Se(v, a), the stationary diffusion equation becomes 


[po a) sin Te = Sela, v) (8.124) 
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Within the loss cone at a < ay, and for ag < 1, the diffusion equation must be 
supplemented by a loss term which can simply be modeled as f(a, v)/Te(&, v). Here 
T is the characteristic loss time of the precipitating particles which is determined by 
their bounce motion along the magnetic field and is for immediate loss equal to one 
quarter bounce period. This choice allows to write 

10 Of (a, v) f(a,v) 


59g (OOOO oa | al oo (8.125) 


These two equations together with the appropriate boundary condition, that the distribu- 
tion functions and their derivatives be continuous across the boundary of the loss cone 
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at a = ae, and an appropriate expression for the diffusion coefficient describe the pitch 
angle scattering in a spatially homogeneous radiation belt. 

The choice made for the diffusion coefficient depends on the interaction mech- 
anism between the whistlers and the particles. A simple choice is to assume that 
D ~ Doa! for small pitch angles inside the loss cone. Integrating Eq. (8.124) twice 
with respect to a and defining 


m/2 
(S-(v)) = J da’ sin a’ Sela’, v) (8.126) 
ag 
and assuming for simplicity that the injection is at a = 7/2 only, such that S.(v, a’) = 
S'(v)d(a’ — 2/2), the external solution is 


a da” 
elav] = (Se — es tHh 8.127 
felons) = (Se(0))| f° Seay + Mae) (8.127) 
The arbitrary function, (a), has to be determined from the boundary conditions. The 
interior solution may be expressed in terms of modified Bessel functions. Demanding 
that Doa?tOh/Oala, = (9), one finds 
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Two limiting cases are of interest. The first is weak pitch angle diffusion, when the 
particles drift into the loss cone at a much slower rate than they are lost, implying that 
the diffusion time is longer than one quarter bounce period. In this limit Dot? < 1 and 


1 DoTe 12 Qe 274 a274 1/2 apt 1/2 
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(8.129) 
One realizes that this solution contains one special limiting case, q = 2, when the 
solution changes character. For q > 2 the solution decays exponentially from the loss 
cone boundary down to a = 0. Because there are only few particles inside the loss 
cone and few particles per unit time enter it, the particle precipitation is a slow drizzle 
of particles into the ionosphere. This is the usual weak diffusion precipitation case. 
Qualitatively this behavior is the same for all q. 

The other case of interest is when the diffusion into the loss cone is so strong that 
the particles enter the loss cone in a time comparable to or shorter than the quarter 
bounce period. Then Dot, >> 1 and the Bessel functions can then be expanded in the 
small-amplitude limit, yielding 


(8.128) 
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Fig. 8.6. Measured weakly diffusive electron fluxes in the radiation belts. 


for all q. This expression does not depend on a inside the loss cone. Hence, the loss 
cone distribution is flat at a < ag for strong pitch angle diffusion, and the loss cone is 
filled with particles. Of course, the strength of the pitch angle diffusion depends on the 
intensity of the wave spectrum and thus on the number of particles in resonance with 
the waves, which implies that it depends on the injected flux of particles with energies 
above resonance energy. Predominantly, this should occur during injection of energetic 
particles due to enhanced convection from the tail during storms. 
The lifetime of the injected trapped particles can be estimated formally from 


Fe 5 da! 
TL =f sinada f Die ane: + (1—sinag)h(az) (8.131) 
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In weak diffusion the last term can be neglected insofar as it is small and the lifetime 
is long. The life time in weak diffusion is some kind of weighted average of the in- 
verse diffusion coefficient, Tz wa œ 1/(Do). Weak diffusion removes the particles in 
stationary state at the same rate they are injected. 

The weakly diffusive equilibrium described by the weak-diffusion pitch angle dis- 
tribution can be used to determine the maximum fluxes of energetic electrons trapped 
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Fig. 8.7. Formation of slot region between inner and outer radiation belt. 


in the Earth’s radiation belt under the action of whistler turbulence wave-particle inter- 
action. These omnidirectional fluxes as measured by early spacecraft are very close to 
the theoretical limits (see Fig. 8.6) and provide a nice confirmation of the relevance of 
quasilinear whistler turbulence for radiation belt dynamics. 


When the diffusion coefficient increases towards strong diffusion, the second term 
in the above expression for the lifetime increases rapidly until the integral can be ne- 
glected. In this case the minimum lifetime becomes independent of Do and is given 
by 


TL sala, v) S hsala) = 27¢(v) /aZ (8.132) 


Thus in strong diffusion the lifetime depends only on the quarter bounce time, Te, and 
the width of the equatorial loss cone. In addition, it is a function of the energy through 
the energy dependence of the bounce period. Closer to the Earth the lifetime is shorter 
due to the shorter bounce period and the wider loss cone. 


The present pitch angle diffusion theory is quite general and can be applied to 
electromagnetic ion-cyclotron waves in resonant interaction with energetic protons as 
well. It explains precipitation from the ion ring current into mid-latitudes and some part 
of auroral ion precipitation. 
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Formation of Slot Region 


So far we have considered only parallel propagation of whistler and ion-cyclotron 
waves. In an inhomogeneous geomagnetic field even a slight deviation of the wave 
vector from the parallel direction will cause the whistler to turn away gradually from 
being parallel until it reaches its reflection point near the resonance cone. This spectrum 
of oblique random-phased whistler waves is naturally excited in the magnetosphere by 
the trapped particle component, and must be taken into account for a full theory of 
pitch angle diffusion in the radiation belts and of ion-cyclotron waves in the proton ring 
current region. 

Such a theory requires calculating the different ray paths and using the full diffu- 
sion tensor for obliquely propagating waves. The result of such a calculation is that the 
reflected and amplified oblique whistlers are responsible for emptying the slot region 
between the inner and outer electron radiation belts, simply because in this range of 
L-values the amplification of the spectrum due to resonance and wave accumulation by 
propagation effects causes the strongest pitch angle diffusion and thus the shortest life 
times. Particles injected into this region have the highest probabilities of being lost to 
the ionosphere due to pitch angle diffusion in the oblique whistler turbulence present 
here. 

This is schematically shown in Fig. 8.7. In this figure a whistler accidentally ex- 
cited near the inner edge of the outer radiation belt region performs a complicated path 
in the magnetosphere. Thereby it crosses the slot region many times and interacts with 
the electron population therein. As result of this interaction the slot region becomes 
emptied of energetic radiation belt electrons and appears as a region where the trapped 
fluxes are very faint and the life times are short. 


Electron-Cyclotron Turbulence 


Whistler turbulence affects the energetic component of the magnetospheric particle dis- 
tribution trapped in the radiation belts. On auroral field lines the energies of the particles 
are generally below the required resonance energies for excitation of whistler turbu- 
lence. On the other hand, strong electrostatic wave emission in the electron-cyclotron 
harmonic bands with amplitudes of up to several tens of mV/m are frequently observed 
during times when auroral electron fluxes dominate. We have shown in Sec. 4.5 that 
such waves can be excited by loss cone instabilities. The required resonant energies 
are lower than those for whistler mode noise, since it is easier to excite potential fluc- 
tuations than electromagnetic waves by oscillations in the particle densities. These 
electron-cyclotron waves extract the free energy from the loss cone distribution and 
tend to deplete the loss cone, leading to enhanced electron precipitation. 

This mechanism can be described by quasilinear theory. Take the lowest electron- 
cyclotron harmonic, which is found near w ~% 1.5wge in the oblique Bernstein mode. 
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The phase velocity of this mode is w/k, ~ 3v¢h)e. The particles diffuse in phase space 
resonantly along orbits which are circles around the phase velocity of the wave 


(v, — w/k)? + v7 = const (8.133) 


and which for velocities larger than the phase velocity are surfaces of constant energy, 
such that energy diffusion is comparable to pitch angle diffusion. This requires to use 
the full quasilinear diffusion equation to describe the nonlinear interaction of electro- 
static electron-cyclotron waves with the electron component. The diffusion equation 
written in terms of pitch angle and velocity takes the form 


of = : 2 Jina (D 5 + Dow ge) 


ot vsin a 0a “y Oa Ov 
104, 1 of Of 


where the components of the diffusion coefficient are defined as 


= _— gin? 2 
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Here the resonant wavenumber is given by kyresvų = w F lwge, and the wave spectral 
function, Y; (k), is defined as 


ew? JP (Riv 1/9) 
~ Anm2 kx? |v, — Ow/Ok,| 


U)(k) |5E(k)|? (8.136) 


where J;(z) is the Bessel function of order l. The diffusion coefficients given here have 
dimensions of v?/t. Dividing them by v? gives diffusion coefficients which have the 
dimension of an inverse time. Thus Daa is the pitch angle diffusion coefficient, and 
D yy is the velocity or energy diffusion coefficient, while the other coefficient is mixed 
in pitch angle and velocity. 

It is convenient to assume a Gaussian spectrum of wavenumber spread Ak? = 
0.25/Tgey as 


|5E(k)|? = Ak[56(ki — kio) exp[—(\ky| — kyo/ AKT] (8.137) 
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Fig. 8.8. Quasilinear normalized diffusion coefficients of electron-cyclotron waves. 


where w = 1.5wge, kjo = 0.5/Tgeq, and kio = 2/Tgel are suggested by observations 
in the magnetosphere and yield an amplitude given by A = 27°/?W /[Ak,erf(1.6)] 
according to 


LeolðE(k)|? = Al6(ki — ko) /Rxo] exp[—(|hy| — Ikio)? /(Ak,)?}] (8.138) 


The zero-indexed wavenumbers are assumed to be given. For magnetospheric applica- 
tions it is appropriate to integrate the diffusion coefficients along the bounce path of the 
particles. These average values are given by integrals of the type 


Am 
: i, Joa(A) Daa (A) cos” \ dd (8.139) 
0 


To(Qeq 


(Daa) = 


Here Am (v) is the mirror latitude of the particles of a certain energy, À the geomagnetic 
latitude, we, the equatorial plane loss cone angle, Tẹ the quarter bounce period, and the 
angular weights for each of the diffusion coefficients are 


Jaa = cosa/ cos” Qeq 

Jav = Sina/ sin Qeq COS eq (8.140) 
= sin? a/ cos asin? deg 

For given particle energy and wave amplitude these equations allow to calculate the 
dependence of the diffusion coefficients on the pitch angle and for different resonances, 
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Fig. 8.9. Minimum wave amplitudes for strong diffusion in electron-cyclotron waves. 


l, at different equatorial distances, L. Diffusion coefficients can be normalized to the 
particle thermal energies, We, and wave energies, Wg, as (D)kpT./Wer. Figure 8.8 
shows these normalized coefficients at L = 7 for given energies. Largest diffusion is 
obtained for particles close the thermal energy. Moreover, for these energies the parti- 
cles experience an energy diffusion which is of the same order as pitch angle diffusion 
at energies up to a few times the thermal particle energy. 

As in whistler quasilinear theory, one can also consider the strong diffusion limit. 
This limit occurs for (Daa(&eq)}) > 02,/T» at the edge of the loss cone. The mini- 
mum electrostatic cyclotron wave amplitude to cause strong pitch angle diffusion can 
be calculated numerically for given diffusion coefficients by satisfying this condition. 
Figure 8.9 shows the result of such a calculation for L = 7. Thermal energies of 
kpT. = 1keV require electron-cyclotron wave fields of only about 1 mV/m to be in 
the strong pitch angle diffusion regime. Since such particles also undergo energy diffu- 
sion, they are accelerated at the same time. Hence, the particle component precipitated 
by electron-cyclotron waves will have an energetic tail like the measured auroral elec- 
tron distributions. Hence, electron-cyclotron waves may contribute to auroral electron 
precipitation and to their energization and acceleration. 


8.6. Weak Macro-Turbulence 


The quasilinear theory developed in the previous sections can also be applied to macroin- 
stabilities. This requires a different kind of technique, since the macro-variables depend 
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only implicitly on the distribution function. The implicit dependence generates a quasi- 
linear time variation of the macroscopic variables. 


Firehose Mode Stabilization 


The firehose instability (see Sec. 3.4) is a non-resonant instability with the growth rate 
given in Eq. (3.78). Here we write in the form 


k?v2 ? (t) ap pı(t) 1 
L+v4/c? | Bg/Ho 


Since quasilinear theory describes the evolution of the distribution function, we need to 
express the pressure in terms of fos 


Yh = (8.141) 


py(t) = So room, fd vv? foes vnt) 


(8.142) 
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Instability results whenever 


pilt) > p(t) + Bg/pHo (8.143) 


The reaction of the plasma to the growing wave and the distortion of the magnetic field 
will be such that the parallel pressure decreases and the perpendicular pressure increases 
until the growth rate asymptotically approaches zero for large times. To calculate this 
effect one must take into account the finite gyroradius corrections given in the growth 
rate Eq. (3.81). Firehose modes propagate parallel to the magnetic field. Hence, the 
evolution of the distribution functions is given by Eq. (8.94). Because the frequency of 
the mode is small and the wave is non-resonant, we expand the denominator for small 
frequencies. This expansion gives 


ð fos Was 208 v ð a ð ə 
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(8.144) 
The spectral magnetic energy density introduced in this expression is related to the 
electric field density of the electromagnetic wave by 


Wa(k, t) = c?k?Wa(k, t)/w? (8.145) 


and y(k, t) > 0 is assumed, because only growing waves will cause quasilinear effects 
on the distribution function. To proceed, one must calculate the velocity moments of 
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the perturbed equation. This yields the quasilinear evolution equations for the hydro- 
dynamic pressure 


dp. (t) Vk, t)Wa(k, t) 
pilt) f dk B? 


dp, (t) i (k, t)Wp(k, t) 
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ONE L (k, Welk! 
ot 
Initially, as long as the instability works, one has 2p, > p1, and consequently 
dp, /dt < 0 
Pes (8.147) 
dp, /dt > 0 


indicating that the parallel pressure decreases from the very beginning while the perpen- 
dicular pressure increases. The instability cools the plasma in the parallel and heats it 
in the perpendicular directions as one expects from simple logic. In the long-time limit 
the parallel pressure decreases as long until the growth rate vanishes, and one obtains 
in the final state some kind of equipartition law for the firehose mode 


p (Co) = pi (oo) + Bê / uo (8.148) 


Because, in addition, the cut-off wavenumber is proportional to the growth rate (see 
Sec. 3.4), ko(oo) — 0 together with the growth rate. The wavelength of the firehose 
mode thus increases with time in nonlinear interaction with the plasma. 

From Eq. (8.146) we find that the evolution of the two pressure terms follows 


d 2 
Peza (8.149) 


dp, 2p — PL 


If the changes in the pressure close to the stable state at t — oo are small, this can be 
expanded to obtain 


p (oo) — pio ~ —Z(0)2p\0(2p\0 — po) 


piloo)—pio ®% Z(0)p% ee 


2 


where 
Z(0) = (pio — pio — Bè /uo)/piol5pio — 2P10) (8.151) 


The final spectral energy density in the magnetic field fluctuation follows from the 
energy conservation law 


ipio + piot / dkW p(k, t) = const (8.152) 
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Fig. 8.10. Evolution of wave field and pressure in the firehose mode. 


Using the above expressions for the changes in the pressure the gain in magnetic field 
energy can be estimated. It is given by the expression 


AWp = J wet, oo) — Wg (k, 0)]| ~ pyoZ(0) [pio — pio] (8.153) 


Schematically, the evolution of the two pressure terms and the wave intensity is shown 
in Fig. 8.10. The decrease in the parallel pressure and the increase in the transverse 
pressure are not until equilibration. The difference left is just twice the original mag- 
netic field pressure, while the wave intensity saturates at the level given by the above 
equation. The energy needed to keep this level is taken from the excess in the par- 
allel pressure, but only part of this excess is devoted to raise the wave field intensity. 
The remaining part is attributed to heating of the plasma in the perpendicular direction. 
Clearly, this latter part is the irreversible part increases the entropy of the system. 


Mirror Mode Stabilization 


The other magnetohydrodynamic instability of interest is the mirror mode instability 
driven by transverse pressure excess (see Sec. 3.5). The quasilinear evolution equation 
for this perpendicular mode requires solution of the quasilinear equation including the 
perpendicular components of the diffusion tensor. When we denote its components 
by Dii, D\1, Dip and D,,, and form the temperature moments of the distribution 
function, we find by integrating the full quasilinear equation the following evolution 
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equations for the pressure 


dps. = 3 1 ð 2 OD, 
dt = m, fa ufs E (uh Dus) +o OH 


(8.154) 
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where the diffusion coefficients can be written (indices a, b can be either of | or L) 


a) 
Das = e / Ëk- p AŽ Ar (8.155) 
and n; = kı vı / Wg;. The remaining abbreviations are 
ee sso 
The electric and magnetic field intensities are related through 
Wpglk, t) = ° k?°Wpg(k,t)/7°(k, t) (8.157) 


with y the mirror mode growth rate. Of course, the magnetic wave intensity evolves 
according to the usual wave evolution equation 


ƏWpB(t)/3t = 27(t)Wa(t) (8.158) 


Contrary to the firehose mode, it is not possible to solve these combined equations 
analytically. The difficulty lies in the higher dimensionality of the problem. 

Numerical solutions found that one needs a suprathermal ion component to force 
the mirror mode into instability, since the mirror mode is strongly damped by parallel 
Landau damping due to parallel ions, which eat up the energy pumped into the wave 
by the excess in perpendicular pressure. This Landau damping increases the parallel 
pressure, until the mirror mode saturates and its growth rate vanishes. The wavelengths 
of the mode which are damped away first are the short wavelengths, both in the parallel 
and in the perpendicular direction. Long parallel wavelengths grow longest, while per- 
pendicular wavelengths have a wider growing spectrum, reaching from long to medium 
lengths, longer than the ion inertial length, A} > c/wpi. In saturation the peak in the 
wave spectrum is found at kisat © 0.25wpi/c and Kysat © 0.5wpi/c. 

The evolution of suprathermal pressure and magnetic wave intensity is shown in 
Fig. 8.11. The mirror mode saturates rather fast within a few ion-cyclotron periods. The 
background thermal parallel pressure remains about unaffected. The suprathermal pres- 
sure responsible for the instability varies in the expected way, with the perpendicular 
pressure decreasing and the parallel pressure increasing due to Landau damping. 
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Fig. 8.11. Evolution of wave field and suprathermal pressure in the mirror instability. 


These results are relevant for the mirror mode observations in the Earth’s magne- 
tosheath shown in Fig. 3.11, which showed that for 61 > 1 the mirror instability is 
marginally stable in the magnetosheath. To a certain extent this effect can be attributed 
to the quasilinear stabilization of the mirror instability described above. Concluding 
from the increasing discrepancy between 6; and 6 when approaching the magne- 
topause, one may argue that the amplitude of the mirror mode waves should increase 
towards the magnetopause, but so far the observations give no clear indication of such 
an effect. An important reason for the failure of the interpretation in terms of quasilin- 
ear mirror mode stabilization is the fact that in the magnetosheath the electromagnetic 
ion-cyclotron instability competes with the mirror mode. But the mirror instability sur- 
vives when a number of heavier ions are mixed into the plasma. The 3-5% Helium ions 
detected in the magnetosheath are sufficient to account for this effect. 


Concluding Remarks 


BGK modes are just one example of exact nonlinear waves arising in the interplay of 
wave evolution and particle trapping in single modes. These waves are of large ampli- 
tude and separate the initial particle distribution function into two parts, trapped and un- 
trapped distributions which achieve a subtle equilibrium between the number of trapped 
particles and the wave amplitude. However, owing to the complexity of the kinetic de- 
scription, the derivation of BGK modes has been successful in the one-dimensional 
homogeneous electrostatic case only. Below, when treating strong plasma turbulence, 
we will use a different approach to obtain exact stationary and non-stationary wave so- 
lutions in plasmas. Such an approach takes advantage of the simpler hydrodynamic 
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description of the plasma. 

Trapping of particles in waves may change the wave dynamics in many ways. The 
most obvious one is that trapping extracts part of the resonant particles from the dis- 
tribution function. These particles loose their capability of further feeding instability. 
Hence trapping will cause stabilization of the instability. But this applies to instabilities 
of single modes. When the bandwidth of the mode becomes large, trapping becomes 
less important, and other effects set on which we are going to discuss in the next chap- 
ters. The main remaining effect of trapping is then the distortion of the particle orbit 
by the broadband spectrum. This causes resonance broadening in wave-particle inter- 
action. 

In this chapter we presented only the wave-particle aspect the weak turbulence the- 
ory, the zero-order response of the plasma to the presence of a random-phased broad- 
band spectrum of unstable waves. In addition to quasilinear stabilization of the wave 
spectrum as result of this response, the deformation of the particle distribution function 
implies a number of effects like particle heating, resonant acceleration, energy diffu- 
sion, and pitch-angle diffusion, of which only the latter two have been discussed so 
far. Clearly, quasilinear weak wave-particle turbulence has a much wider application 
than mere pitch-angle diffusion. Examples not treated here are the diffusion of cosmic 
rays across astrophysical plasmas and acceleration of particles in their self-consistently 
excited low-frequency wave spectra in front of shock waves. In particular, in particle 
acceleration theory the quasilinear approach has proved to be very useful. 

But quasilinear theory has also its drawbacks. For instance, in the context of gen- 
tle beam stabilization it causes severe problems when applying it to electron streams 
ejected from the solar corona which are the cause of solar type III radio bursts. Quasi- 
linear theory would not permit these streams to propagate large distances in the corona, 
contrary to what is suggested by observation. Thus, quasilinear theory and weak wave- 
particle turbulence cannot be the last word spoken in nonlinear plasma theory. In the 
following chapters we explore other nonlinear effects which are ignored in quasilinear 
theory. 


Further Reading 


There is a small number of excellent books on nonlinear plasma theory, e.g., [1], [3], 
[7], and [9], which all were written in the sixties and early seventies. Meanwhile, 
nonlinear plasma physics has grown into a wide field, but no comprehensive modern 
text is available. The reason is that analytical theory has not developed much during the 
last twenty years, while the activities and interests have turned to numerical simulations. 
A contemporary summary of numerical plasma simulations is given in [8]. 

Particle trapping is described, at least in rudimentary form, in most books on non- 
linear plasma physics as for instance [1], [7] and [2]. Single wave stabilization for 
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Bernstein modes and whistler waves by particle trapping may be found in the original 
literature. The former have been applied in space plasma physics context to radio emis- 
sion from the Sun during solar type IV bursts. For references consult [4] and [6]. BGK 
modes are treated extensively by Davidson [1]. Quasilinear theory is the main sub- 
ject of most books on nonlinear theory, e.g., [1] and [7]. The ion-cyclotron resonance 
broadening saturation theory has been taken from Dum and Dupree, Phys. Fluids 13 
(1970) 2064. Pitch-angle diffusion, as one of the results of quasilinear theory, has wide 
application in space, and even in astrophysics, where it has been applied successfully 
to the diffusion theory of cosmic rays. The readers interested more deeply in space 
applications of pitch angle scattering are referred to [5]. 
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9. Weak Wave Turbulence 


Quasilinear theory of wave-particle interaction is only one side of weak turbulence 
theory. It is that part dealing with the simplest random-phase reaction of the unstably 
excited wave field on the initial non-equilibrium distribution function. If only this kind 
of interaction would occur in a plasma, the plasma would approach thermal equilibrium 
in a straight way. In real plasmas this is by no means the case. In most cases, and 
long before quasilinear interaction manages to stabilize the plasma, other modes of 
interaction between the waves themselves come into play. Waves of certain frequencies 
and wavenumbers start colliding and exchange momentum and energy. These mutual 
interactions among the waves are described by the theory of wave-wave interaction, the 
other part of weak turbulence theory. 

Wave-wave interaction theory or weak wave turbulence theory, as it is also called, 
ignores the particle response to the presence and mutual interaction of the waves. The 
plasma plays the role of an exciter and wave carrier but is otherwise a passive back- 
ground, on top of which the various wave processes take place. In this chapter we treat 
the waves and their interaction in a manner as if the plasma would be absent, but the 
properties of the waves are still determined by the plasma dielectric properties. We 
do not account for wave dissipation in the plasma but for simplicity assume that any 
dissipation appears only among the waves themselves. 

Dissipation is, however, a very important item insofar as it imposes a natural 
threshold on the interaction of the waves and on the nonlinear instabilities which set 
on when the waves may transform into each other. In most of space plasma physics 
these processes are still out of reach. The presentation given here ignores them because 
of this reason. But under certain conditions, such as heating of plasma in the iono- 
sphere and the lower corona, and in dissipative wave transformation, neglecting wave 
dissipation is not justified. 

The present chapter presents essentially three different approaches to wave turbu- 
lence in a plasma: the coherent approach, the incoherent or random-phase approach, 
and one particular form of incoherent wave interaction theory for the very-low fre- 
quency range of drift waves, which may be important for the evolution of low-frequency 
turbulence in space plasmas. 
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9.1. Coherent Wave Turbulence 


Wave-wave interaction itself can be divided into two separate fields, coherent inter- 
actions and incoherent interactions. The theory of coherent interactions considers the 
interaction of single waves, while the theory of incoherent interactions considers the 
interaction among broad wave spectra and uses the random-phase approximation. The 
latter corresponds to a kind of quasilinear theory of wave interaction, where particles 
are considered as a background only providing the existence of plasma waves and al- 
lowing for their propagation and dispersion. Expressed in terms of time-scales, one 
can say that wave-wave interaction dominates over wave-particle interaction whenever 
the collision time between the waves is considerably shorter than the wave-particle 
quasilinear time-scale. Such conditions are frequently realized when the particle dis- 
tribution function does not provide free energy and when the amplitude of at least one 
of the interacting waves is large. Formally, both wave-wave interaction processes can 
be described as collisions between pseudo-particles, with energy and momentum con- 
servation in the pseudo-particle collision. The only additional condition is that in this 
process the dispersive properties of the participant waves come into play through their 
dispersion relations. 


Coherency 


To demonstrate what is meant by coherent wave-wave interaction it is sufficient to con- 
sider the simplest possible case of a collision between waves. This is the case when two 
waves experience a head-on collision and decay or merge into one third wave (Fig. 9.1), 
the case of coherent three-wave interaction. For comparison, wave scattering where 
two waves hit each other and escape as two other waves is already a four-wave process. 
Hence, in three-wave interaction the number of waves participating in the interaction is 
not conserved. 


(,,K,) (,,K,) 


Fig. 9.1. Decay and merging in three-wave interaction. 
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Fig. 9.2. Dispersion curves which may and may not yield wave-wave interaction. 


Interaction of waves makes only sense if the waves are in resonance. This implies 
the following. Each wave is described by its frequency, w, and its wavenumber, k. The 
first corresponds to its energy, hw, the second to its momentum, ik. Conservation of 
total energy and momentum during the collision of the three waves, considered as a 
collision between three quasi-particles, requires that 


w—-w'—-w"” = 0 


kK eK = (9.1) 


Here the three waves are distinguished by the primes. The two conditions (9.1) have 
the form of resonant denominators and are therefore called the resonance conditions 
or matching conditions, but physically spoken they are the two conservation laws of 
energy and momentum. 

Of course, not all waves of arbitrary dispersion can participate in such an inter- 
action, because satisfying the resonance conditions demands that |k’ + k”| = |k| < 
|k’| + |k”|. Hence, three waves belonging to the same dispersion branch can interact 
only if this branch is convex from below as shown in Fig. 9.2. Only in this case the 
triangle inequality can be satisfied. A high energy mode may decay spontaneously into 
two lower energy modes (left part of Fig. 9.1) of the same kind if the dispersion relation 
is convex from below, while it cannot decay if it is concave from below. 

Decay is, of course, not restricted to the same mode. A given high-energy wave 
mode with convex dispersion can decay into another wave of its own mode and a low- 
frequency wave of a different mode. This would be the case for the convex disper- 
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sion relation of Langmuir waves. These waves can easily decay spontaneously into a 
longer-wavelength, lower-frequency Langmuir wave and, for instance, a much lower- 
frequency, similar-wavelength ion-acoustic wave. This process is frequently realized in 
nature, whenever the plasma is warm enough to permit the ion-acoustic wave to grow. 
On the other hand, the inverse process is possible as well, when an ion-acoustic wave 
collides with a Langmuir wave to mix the Langmuir frequency up. 


Resonant Three-Wave Interaction 


The resonant interaction requires that the waves satisfy the linear dispersion relation, 
e(k, wk) = 0; for brevity we indicate the dependence of the frequency on the wavenum- 
ber by an index k. We consider the simplest electrostatic and unmagnetized three-wave 
interaction case, i.e., Langmuir-ion-acoustic wave interaction. It is clear that the interac- 
tion causes energy and momentum transfer and thus produces small shifts in frequency, 
Aw, and wavenumber, Ak, from the initial (linear) values, ko, wkọ. Expansion of the 
dispersion relation around the initial values gives for the variation of e 


Ode 


ôe 
mas 


de(k) = Re de(ko) + iIm de(ko) + w+ = 
ko ðk 


Ak (9.2) 


ko 
For electrostatic waves it is most convenient to consider the variation of the electrostatic 
potential. The latter becomes a function of time, 7, related to the frequency shift, and 
space, €, related to the wavenumber shift. With this in mind we can replace the shifts 
by the equivalent operators Aw — 10/07 and Ak — —iV¢, where Ve = 0/0€ is 
the spatial gradient operator acting on the displacement vector, €. Moreover, using the 
group velocity 

Vero = Ow /OK| 4, (9.3) 


and interpreting the variation of the dielectric function as an operator acting on the 
variation of the potential, one obtains the following equation for the potential amplitude 


_O o 
Se(k)50(ko) = i5 ( 55 — 70) 54(ko) (9.4) 
Owo OT 
where the following abbreviations have been used 
o o 
T Bp Veo Ve 
de(k 
Oe = O[Re de(k)] (0.5) 
Owo Ow; k=ko 
Im de(k) 


W = eð) 
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The quantity yo is clearly the linear growth rate of the wave with frequency w(ko). 
This interpretation is easy to understand. The dispersion relation of electrostatic waves 
results from the equation eô = 0 for non-vanishing potential amplitude. Thus, when 
the linear dispersion relation is satisfied for the initial wave, the remaining relation is 
the product of the two distortions. This nonlinear term has been neglected in the devel- 
opment of the linear theory. The wave-wave interaction theory is thus, from the point 
of view of an expansion with respect to amplitudes, the first step of a true nonlinear 
theory. Since the distortion of the dielectric function depends on space and time, it be- 
comes an operator acting on the distortion of the wave field. This is the content of the 
above nonlinear differential equation for ôg. 


Coupled Wave Equations 


We have found a representation of the nonlinear operator with the unprimed wave as 
the modified wave. The wave system consists of three waves, however. Hence, the full 
dispersion relation depends on all tree waves, implying that we must vary it with respect 
to the three wave amplitudes. This yields up to the second-order variation 


de(k)50(k) + XO de(k’,k)5b(k’)50(k”) = 0 (9.6) 


k=k’+k” 


where we made use of the condition that in the coupling term only such couplings 
appear which satisfy the conservation laws. Moreover, taking only a sum over three 
waves in the second term restricts the consideration to three-wave interactions. Higher 
order interactions would provide addition sums. If we now substitute Eq. (9.5) into Eq. 
(9.6), we obtain the following coupled equations 


& = a) OE ik = ide(ko, kı, k2)ðġ(k1)ðġ(kə) 

T Ow 

i -) Fe glk) = iðe(kı, —ko,ko)5d(—k2)5G(Ko) (9.7) 
T Wy 


o Oe 
aS —do(ke) = ide(ke, ko, —k1)6¢(ko)d¢(—k 

(2 %2) wz o( 2) l e( 23; 1) ( 0) ( 1) 
This system results by taking each of the three waves as the initial one and letting it 
collide with the two others. Moreover, since the wave fields are real, 6¢(—k) = 6¢(k)*. 
Because each of the three waves can play the role of the initial wave, it is convenient 
to symmetrize these three evolution equations for the three wave amplitudes under the 
action of the two other waves. We define a normalized complex wave amplitude 
1/2 
alwe) Eok? 


A(kj; T, €) = 66(k;;T, £) | (9.8) 
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The derivative of e in this expression is the expression which enters the fluctuation 
energy in one wave mode given in Eq. (2.19). The sign of the wave amplitude can 
be positive or negative and is determined as the sign of the derivative of the dielectric 
function 


sgn(0e/Ow,;) = S(k;) (9.9) 
such that the spectral energy density is W(k,), and the wave action can be written as 
S(k;)|A(k;)|? = W(k;)/w(kj) = RN (kj) (9.10) 


where N (k;) is the number of wave quanta contained in the mode of wavenumber kj. 
Since the time derivative of the action is the energy, the new abbreviations can be used 
to write the above system of equations in its simplest symmetrized form 
S(ko)ðA(ko)/ðr' = —éV A(kı)A(kə) 
S(kı)ðA(kı)/ðT' —iV A(ko)A(k3) (9.11) 
S(k2)OA(k2)/O7r’ = —iV A(kï)A(ko) 


The common factor, V = V (ko, kı, kz), on the right-hand sides of these equations 
is the three-wave coupling coefficient. The three wave modes have been numbered 
consecutively here. The coupling coefficient written satisfies the following symmetries 


V (ki, —k2, ko) = V (k2, ko, —k1) = V (ko, ki, ko) (9.12) 
and is given by the rather complicated expression 


V2k2e(ko, kı, kə) 


V (ko, ki, k2) = 1/2 
eo |[kjO€/Ow(ko)] [kj Oe /Ow (ky )] [k30€/Ow(kz)]| 


(9.13) 


Wave Decay 


These expressions close the system of equations for the amplitudes of the three waves. 
All three waves are coupled, but because we have neglected all other ingredients in the 
interaction apart from just these three waves, the total energy in this interaction and 
the total momentum is necessarily conserved. This conservation can be checked by 
expressing the complex amplitude by its modulus and a phase as 


A = |A(r)| exp[i6(7)] (9.14) 
Introducing this ansatz into the above system of equations, it can be reduced to the fol- 
lowing form (for simplicity we use the subscripts 0, 1, 2, instead of the wavenumbers) 
S00|Ao|/OT —V|Aj,||Aa| sin ð 
S10|A,|/Or = +V|Ao||Ao| sin 0 (9.15) 
S0|Ag|/Or = +V|Ao||Ai| sin 0 
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and another equation for the time variation of the phase 
00/07 = V cos(6 — 1 — 8)A[In(|Ao||A1||A2|)]/O7 (9.16) 


These equations determine the constants of motion during the interaction of the three 
waves. The last equation immediately gives 


|Ao||Ai||A2| cos @ = const (9.17) 


The amplitude equations can, after multiplication with the appropriate amplitudes of 
the waves and addition as well as using the resonance conditions, be managed to be 
brought into the form of an energy density conservation law 


Wo + W1 + W2 = const (9.18) 


Also, integration of the amplitude equations (9.15) yields the conservation equations of 
the wave occupation numbers 


No + Ny, = const 
No + N2 = const (9.19) 
N, — No = const 


These latter equations are equivalent to the creation and annihilation processes of oc- 
cupations of states known from quantum field theory. Actually, taking one quantum 
away from the 0-mode, it appears in the 1- and 2-modes such that ANo = —1 causes 
AN, = AN» = 1, a process which describes the decay of the 0-mode. Such decay 
processes may stabilize an instability of the 0-mode. To demonstrate how this happens, 
let us assume that |Ao| is much larger initially than the amplitudes of the other two 
waves. In this case we can linearize the amplitude equations (9.15) in a decay process, 
in which the 0-mode can be considered to be a quasi-constant pump wave, the 1- and 
2-modes both turn out to grow linearly in time according to 


|A1,2| x exp[V|Ao|7] (9.20) 


Of course, this linear growth phase is valid only for the short initial time interval, as 
long as the 0-mode does not loose too much energy. The more exact solution to the 
above system of equation with initial condition |Ao(0)|? = No(0) >> Nı(0) and 
|A2(0)|? = N2(0) = 0 can be expressed in terms of elliptic functions. Clearly, the 
process involving only three waves is a purely reversible process. The two small am- 
plitudes grow in time on the expense of the pump wave. When the energy of the pump 
wave is consumed, the daughter waves start pumping energy back into the mother wave, 
and so on, as long as no dissipation is involved. Figure 9.3 shows the strictly reversible 
evolution of the occupation numbers of the three waves. 
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Occupation Number 


Time 


Fig. 9.3. Occupation number oscillation in coherent three-wave interaction. 


Coherent processes depend heavily on the spectral width of the initial pump wave. 
If this width is larger than the inverse nonlinear oscillation time of the three-wave pro- 
cess, Tn, the pump wave cannot be considered as a single wave. The spectrum becomes 
broad, and the process looses its coherence. Interaction of this kind are the random- 
phase incoherent wave-wave processes considered in the next section. Hence, for a 
coherent three-wave interaction the bandwidth must be narrow 


Aw < Ta = V|Aol (9.21) 


If this condition is satisfied, the phase of the 0-mode changes slowly during the interac- 
tion process, and phase mixing can be neglected, just as required in a coherent process. 

We should note, finally, that if a negative energy mode is involved in the three- 
wave interaction process, the character of the interaction changes completely, because 
extracting one quantum from the negative energy wave in order to add it to a positive 
energy wave, letting it grow, leads to growth of the negative energy wave as well. Such 
growth is faster than exponential and cannot be described by simple linear growth. The 
system explodes, and we encounter an irreversible explosive instability, which does 
not saturate in a three-wave process. This observation is not purely academic, because 
for instance, many of the drift modes in inhomogeneous plasmas turn out to be negative 
energy waves. When these waves are involved in three-wave interaction processes, they 
sometimes cause explosive instability, exciting other waves while growing themselves. 
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9.2. Incoherent Wave Turbulence 


The previous section dealt with the coherent case, considering single waves. The sit- 
uation becomes fundamentally different when many waves of different phases are in- 
volved in the interaction process. In such a case the conservation laws are not satisfied 
independently in each particular case of interaction, but in the average over all phases 
in the global interaction. This does not mean that they are not satisfied microscopically, 
it means only that there is no information available over the exact microscopic inter- 
action to the outer world. The information is provided in such a way that the energy 
and momentum conservation laws are satisfied globally, while it is not important to 
know which waves exactly had interchanged their momenta and energies at a particular 
instant of time. 


Random-Phase Wave-Wave Interaction 


When Eq. (9.21) is strongly violated, the wave spectrum is broad enough to provide 
sufficient phase mixing, and the interaction between the waves can be described in a 
statistical version of weak turbulence theory, where the phases are considered to be 
randomly distributed in exactly the same manner as in weakly turbulent wave-particle 
interaction theory. In such a case the wave amplitude is represented as superposition of 
many waves, and the time averaged amplitude, (A(k)) = 0, vanishes because the phase 
of the wave varies much faster than the amplitude factor 


1 pT 
(A(k, r)) = jm, a A(k, 7) exp[i0(t)|dt = 0 (9.22) 


This integral is zero because the slowly variable amplitude factor with time scale 7 
can be extracted from the integral. The presence of many waves with different wave 
numbers in the random-phase approximation then implies that in the equations for the 
wave amplitudes (9.11) we sum over all possible combinations of wavenumbers satis- 
fying the momentum conservation condition. But in addition we must permit for small 
frequency shifts, Aw(k), which may arise in the interaction. These shifts correspond 
to energy uncertainties caused by the random phases. The interacting waves do not 
know precisely with which phase they have interacted. Of course, these mismatches in 
frequency are not free, but must satisfy the conservation laws as well. 

The general theory for many-wave interaction is very complicated. We thus will 
discuss only the random-phase or incoherent weakly turbulent three-wave interaction 
process. Summing over all possible combinations of wavenumbers gives 


Sos = —i SO V(ko,k',k”)A(k')A(k”) exp(iAwot) 
kop=Ao 
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Si = a 2 V (ki, —k”,k) A(—k”) A(k) exp(—iAw ,t) (9.23) 
OA» y 1 1 ; 

Sg— = -i ` V (ko, k, —k’) A(k) A(—k’) exp(—i^wət) 
Ot LAs 


The definitions of the quantities are the same as in the foregoing section, and the mis- 
matches and summation conditions are 


Ao = k’ +k” 
A, = k-k” (9.24) 
A, = k-k 


and 
Awo = w(ko) — w(k’) — w(k”) 


Aw, = w(k) — w(k;) — w(k”) (9.25) 
Aws w(k) — w(ke) —w 


For a continuous broad spectrum one can replace the sums in these expressions by 
integrals over the primed wavenumbers and introduce a -function taking care of the 
resonances. Then the master equation for an amplitude is of the form 


OL = i dk d?k26(ko — kı = k2)V A; Ag exp[iAwof] (9.26) 
where V = V (ko, ki, k2) is the three-wave coupling coefficient defined in Eq. (9.13). 
The equations for the two other wave amplitudes are obtained by permutation of the 
indices and observation of the symmetries in V. 


Amplitude Equations 


In the framework of a perturbation approach we assume that in any of the integrations 
or summations performed, the amplitudes under the integrals or sums can be consid- 
ered to be slowly variable and can therefore be held constant in the time integration. 
Calculating the square of the amplitude by multiplication with the complex conjugate, 
one obtains for the energy density or occupation number of the 0-mode 


|A|? _ 
ot 


-iSo X [V (AjA1A2 exp(iAwot)) — V* (Ag Aj A3 exp(—iAwot))] 
ko=ki +k2 
(9.27) 
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and similar expressions for the energy densities of the other modes. In this formula there 
appear time averages over three amplitudes. The amplitudes to be used are calculated 
from the amplitude equations (9.23) in the manner indicated above by assuming that 
the product of amplitudes appearing in their integrands varies slowly and can be con- 
sidered to be constant. The remaining integrals contain exponentials of the frequency 
mismatches and thus produce resonant denominators Awo,1,2 +716, where a small imag- 
inary part is added to make the integrals converge. This imaginary part will later be set 
to zero. In the random-phase approximation one now assumes that any average of a 
product of amplitudes satisfies a condition like 


(Ay As) = |Ai|?6(ki + kə) (9.28) 


where, since the wave amplitudes are real quantities, we also have A(—k) = A*(k). 
All the coupling coefficients, V, become symmetric functions of the wavenumbers un- 
der this condition. Moreover, we replace the resonant denominators using Plemelj’s 
formula (see Eq. (I.A.78) in the appendix of our companion book) by 


(Aw iô)! = P/Aw F ind(Aw) (9.29) 


with P indicating the principal value, and the 6-function taking care of the exact res- 
onance and energy conservation (note that the d-function arises exclusively from the 
small imaginary part, id, in the resonant denominator in the limit 6 — 0). Carrying out 
all these calculations, Eq. (9.27) becomes 


al Aol? 
Ot 


= 4rSo X |5(Awo) V]? [S0|A1)?|Aal? — $1] Aol?|A2l? — S2|Aol?|.A1 17] 
Ako 

(9.30) 
and similar equations for the energy densities of the remaining wave modes. For a 
broad spectrum it is convenient to replace the sum by an integral. In order to do this one 
defines, as in Eq. (9.26), continuous spectral energy densities, |A;|? — hN(k);d?k;, 
which are expressed in the number densities of the photons contained in the particular 
mode j = 0,1, 2, as given in Eq. (9.10). Moreover, when transforming the sum into an 
integral one must take care of the restriction of the summation due to the requirement 
of the conservation of the wave momentum, which is expressed in the fact that the 
sums are taken only over the values Ako, etc. Hence, in the integral appears another 
6-function, i.e., d(ko — kı — k2) = ô( Ako) and similar expressions for the other two 
modes 


Ako = ko- kı — kə 
Akı = kı — kə — ko (9.31) 
Ak = kə-— ko — kı 
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After all these preliminaries, we are now in the position to perform this transformation. 
As result the equation for the number density of wave quanta in the 0-mode is obtained 


ONo 


at Be 4T So I/ a? kd? ko Iv? [SoN N2 ann Si NoNo = S2 No N1] ô(Ako)ð(Awo) 

(9.32) 
The corresponding equations for the other quantum occupation numbers are obtained 
by permutations (for N; : 0—1, 1— —2, 2—0, for Nə : 0—2, 1—0,2 — —1) and ob- 
serving the symmetry relations, S_o = — So, V (0,1,2) = V (1, —2,0) = V (2,0, —1), 
and N(—k) = N (k), with S-o = S(—ko), from Eq. (9.10) 


N: 

2 = —4r5; | | bod balVP [So N1 No =, S No No — S2 No N1] (Ako) (Awo) 
N: 

a — -ars | | Prodr lv [So N1 No = S1 No No aca S2 No N1] 6(Akp)6(Awo) 


(9.33) 


The integrands of these three last equations (9.32) and (9.33) are identical. Only signs 
and integration variables have changed. Taken together these are the wave kinetic equa- 
tions for incoherent three-wave interaction. 

The wave kinetic equations resemble the coherent wave equations (9.11). There 
are two important differences between the coherent and the incoherent descriptions. 
The first concerns the coupling time scale of evolution of the wave energies or ampli- 
tudes. In the coherent case the time scale is inversely proportional to the amplitude of 
the wave while in the incoherent random-phase case it is inversely proportional to the 
energy of the wave or, equivalently, the number density of wave quanta. This implies 
that the coherent time scale of the evolution is much shorter than the incoherent time 
scale. Coherent systems evolve much faster than incoherent systems. In addition, the 
coherent evolution was strictly reversible, while the incoherent interaction of the waves 
is irreversible. In the random-phase interaction the waves forget what their initial phase 
has been, and the systems can never return to this initial state. This can be demonstrated 
by defining an entropy function for the random-phase interaction as 


s= SC fèrm N;(k;) (9.34) 
j=0,1,2 


Differentiating with respect to time and inserting the wave kinetic equations into this 
form yields an ever-positive right-hand side such that dS /dt > 0, which implies that the 
entropy will always grow, and the system is irreversible. The condition for a stationary 
final state is found to be given by 


Die Ne D2 = (9.35) 
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which must be satisfied for each particular set of wavenumbers and frequencies satisfy- 
ing the energy and momentum conservation laws or the resonance conditions. This sta- 
tionary state implies some kind of equipartition between the quanta in the wave modes. 


9.3. Weak Drift Wave Turbulence 


The general theory of wave turbulence developed in the previous sections can be applied 
to all cases of wave interaction. Here we consider the particular case of drift waves in 
the plane perpendicular to the magnetic field, where a special two-dimensional kinetic 
wave equation can be derived. It describes drift wave turbulence and is important in 
space plasma applications where long wavelength modes are relevant in the particle 
and energy diffusion processes. 


Drift Wave Equations 


The drift wave equation applies to the very low frequency range below the ion-cyclotron 
frequency, w < w,;, which is of interest for large-scale plasma turbulence. The long- 
wavelength range is defined as the domain of wavenumbers kc;,/ Wi < 1. The wave 
spectrum at shorter wavelengths, where kcia/ wgi © 1, is caused by scattering of the 
long-wavelength mode. For the shorter wavelength part of the spectrum it is necessary 
to include the inhomogeneity of the plasma. What we are interested in is the evolution 
equation for this spectrum. 

Turning to a fluid description, the following model equations are used as starting 
point. Electrons are considered in the magnetized drift approximation with negligible 
inertia parallel to the magnetic field 


OO a ea aa (9.36) 
Ot 
where no is the unperturbed density, vg = vg + vp is the sum of the electric field 
and polarization drifts defined in Eqs. (1.10) and (1.11), and V1 is the perpendicular 
gradient operator. The electric field and thus the polarization drift is expressed through 
the electric potential, ¢, but includes the full nonlinearity caused by the transverse con- 
vective derivative 


VE = — 


1 a (9.37) 
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Parallel to the magnetic field the electrons obey Boltzmann’s equation 


ôn ed 
ae ee (9.38) 


The nonlinearity in the polarization drift of the ions is the driving force for the nonlinear 
coupling. 


Hasegawa-Mima Equation 
From this set of equations one can derive a nonlinear equation. Using the identity 
V: [(é x VA) - VIVE = [(ê x V9) - VIV"¢ (9.39) 


and normalizing n,t,x,@ to no, 1/wyi, Cia/Wgi, kBTe/e, respectively, the above sys- 
tem of equations can be reduced to the following nonlinear equation for ¢ 


5 (026 — $) = -[(@ x V) VIV2 (9.40) 


This is the Hasegawa-Mima equation. It describes the temporal and spatial evolution 
of the potential of nonlinear drift waves in the very low-frequency approximation. The 
Hasegawa-Mima equation is very similar to an equation describing incompressible hy- 
drodynamic turbulence, but Eq. (9.40) describes turbulence of drift waves in compress- 
ible plasma physics, with the compression given by the field-aligned electron motion. 


Constants of Motion 


The Hasegawa-Mima equation (9.40) has two constants of motion which indicate that 
there are two different inertial ranges. These constants of motion are obtained by multi- 
plying Eq. (9.40) by ¢ and integration over the entire volume. Then the nonlinear term 
becomes 


[érole x V¢): V]V?¢ = fèy - [V° 0(é, x Vo)] (9.41) 


This expression can be transformed into a surface integral. Thus one finds that 


oW, 19 pes [¢? + (V¢)?] = - fir-aa (9.42) 


ðt  2ðt 
where the current density is given by 


; 0 1 z 
jı = -v£ F 5 (V4) ê, x Vo (9.43) 
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In non-normalized variables n = noed/kpT, and v? = (V¢)?/B2, we find for the 
first conserved quantity, which turns out to be the total energy 


W, = (n? kgTe [no + ming) /2 (9.44) 


The second conserved quantity is obtained by multiplying Eq. (9.40) by V7 


=F [EV+ A=- fie dA 045 
where the second current density is given by 


d¢ ı A 
j= vo% + 5(V7¢)"@, x Vo (9.46) 


It can also be shown that the second conserved quantity, W2 = Win + Q?, is the sum 
of the kinetic energy and the squared vorticity 


Q? = (V x vp)? = (V*¢)*(kBTe/eBo)* (9.47) 


Adding up both constants, W = W1 + Wa, gives as an alternative conserved quantity 
the expression 


27272 
n 2 e BG 
W: = |— —(V xv 4 
3 no ( x E) k2 T2 (9 8) 


This is the squared enstrophy in a compressible two-dimensional medium as can be 
seen from the following derivation. Write the ion equation of motion 
dvi 
m; 
“dt 


1 
= e(E + v; x B) — -Vp (9.49) 
n 


and consider an electromagnetic perturbation. Let us define the vorticity vector as 
Q = V x v;i + (e/m;)B. Taking the curl of the above equation, using Faraday’s 
law, 0E /ðt = —V x B, and the identity v - Vv = ¿Vv? — v x V x v, one gets 


on. 1 
BE Oe T 


Vn x Vp (9.50) 


The divergence of the vorticity vanishes, V - Q = 0. Therefore we have for the curl of 
the cross product of velocity and vorticity, V x v x Q = -—OV-v+Q-Vv—v-VQ. 
The second term in this expression vanishes because there is no variation of the velocity 
in the direction of the vorticity, and the above equation for the vorticity transforms into 


dQ 1 
Ti 9 ve a 
dt ark: myn? 


Vn x Vp (9.51) 
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For a cold ion fluid the ion pressure vanishes. Using the continuity equation to express 
the divergence of the ion velocity V x v; = —d(Inn)/dt, one finds 


d (Q\? 


an equation which expresses conservation of enstrophy in a compressible fluid. Now 
using Boltzmann’s distribution for the density n this expression reduces to the conser- 
vation of the quantity W3, showing that the compressible enstrophy is conserved by the 
Hasegawa-Mima equation. 


Kinetic Drift Wave Equation 


The first step in the derivation of the nonlinear kinetic wave equation is standard and 
follows the procedure discussed in the previous sections. One expands the electric wave 
potential function into a spatial Fourier series 


=d =32 o(k,, t) exp(ik, -x) + c.c] (9.53) 


Let us normalize time to the inverse ion gyroperiod, 1 / Wg, and lengths to Cia / Wi. This 
implies that the frequencies are normalized to the ion-cyclotron frequency, w/w; — w. 
The Fourier ansatz transforms the above set of nonlinear equations into the following 
evolution equation for the spatial Fourier amplitudes 


d9(k, t) 
ot 


+ iwa(k)o(k,t) = XO V(k,k’,k”)o(k’, t)o(k”, t) (9.54) 
Ak=0 


where Ak = k — k’ — k” and where we explicitly indicated the k- and t-dependences, 
but dropped the L-sign on k. The interaction matrix is given by 


k"? — k? 


Pay __ 
V(k,k’,k )= 1+ k2 


ê- (k x k”) (9.55) 
The new frequency, wy, is the drift wave frequency normalized to the ion-cyclotron 
frequency, w,;, and given by 

kgTe ki Ln 


k)=- 9.56 
wal ) wgieBo 1 + k2 ( ) 


with Ln = 1/V 1 (ln no) the gradient scale length. 

Because of the assumption of very small parallel wavenumbers, kı ~ 0, Eq. (9.54) 
describes two-dimensional electrostatic low-frequency drift wave turbulence in magne- 
tized plasmas. The drift frequency appearing in this equation plays somewhat the role 
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of a viscosity. For very small k the right-hand side can be dropped and the problem 
becomes a linear one, with the dominating linear term yielding w = wg and no wave- 
wave interaction present. For very large normalized k >> 1 the drift wave frequency 
vanishes, and the linear term must be replaced by some kind of viscosity or ion Landau 
damping. Here the wave energy is dissipated. This is logical because one expects that 
damping occurs at very short wavelengths. The turbulent state belongs to wavenumbers 
close to k ~ 1, when all the couplings are included. 

One can solve the above equation using the methods of weak turbulence by as- 
suming that a large-amplitude wave exists initially at very long wavelengths. The first 
step is to integrate Eq. (9.54) with respect to time to obtain 


5 >> Vk kK, k”) | dt! o(k', t)¢(k", t) exp[—iwy(k)(t — t’)] (9.57) 


Ak=0 


In order to find an equation for the root-mean square amplitude, we follow the usual 
procedure by multiplying Eq. (9.54) by the conjugate complex functions, ¢* (k, t), and 
adding the complex conjugate product. Then one obtains the symmetric equation 


2 w (k, t)| D V(k,k’,k”)[6(k’, t)o(k”, t)" (k, t) + c.c] (9.58) 


2 AkO 


This last equation determines the evolution of the wave intensity. One now substitutes 
the integrated version of the wave potential in Eq. (9.57) for each of the amplitudes, 
ġ, into Eq. (9.58). Subsequently one takes the ensemble average of the resulting ex- 
pression. Because we assume a broad spectrum, we can apply the random-phase ap- 
proximation of the incoherent wave-wave interaction. This approximation produces a 
two-point correlation function on the right-hand side which can be written as 


(6(k, t)4(K’,t)) = ölk —K’)|o(k, t)|? exp[—(w +7) (t - t')] (9.59) 


The damping rate, ~y, of the two-point correlation function has been introduced explic- 
itly. As we know from incoherent interaction theory, it is necessary to introduce this as 
a decoherence parameter in order to obtain non-diverging results. If we now follow the 
indicated path, substituting Eq. (9.57) into Eq. (9.58), and using Eq. (9.59), we obtain 
the wave kinetic equation of weak low-frequency drift wave turbulence 


0 1 1 V(k,k’,k—k’) 1\|2 1\\2 
alls OP? =5 Ve Rk) | a ey IAk- k’) 
V(k, k’) V(k,k,k’ —k) 


k an tae 
wk) + (ky Pk )Plotk’)| Ty eater oe )/?|(k’ — k)|?} 9.60) 
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This is the drift wave kinetic equation for the wave-coupling in two-dimensional drift 
wave turbulence in a magnetized plasma, with the turbulence being in the plane perpen- 
dicular to the magnetic field. It is the k-space version of the Hasegawa-Mima equation 
(9.40). Interpreting the three terms on the right-hand side shows that the first term 
is the mode coupling term, while the two other terms describe the self-interaction of 
the wave, which without the introduction of the imaginary damping part would lead to 
divergence. 


Spectral Evolution 


Let us assume that a large-amplitude drift wave of initial potential amplitude (ko) and 
|6(ko)|? >> |(k)|? has been excited by some instability mechanism. One particular 
example of such drift waves would be lower-hybrid drift modes. This wave is of long 
wavelength, |ko| < 1, corresponding to injection of wave energy at small wavenum- 
bers. Moreover, we assume that the damping of the initial wave is much smaller than 
the damping of the shorter wavelengths waves, |y(ko)| < |y(k)|. Under these condi- 
tions one can linearize the above wave kinetic equation (9.60) with respect to the weak 
short-wave intensity in order to determine the spectral width of the shorter waves. To 
this end we need the intensity of the shorter waves. This is obtained exactly along the 
same lines as in the previous section. We multiply Eq. (9.54) by its conjugate com- 
plex and use Eq. (9.57) to obtain an equation for the correlation of the small amplitude 
short-wave spectrum 


o ky) |? 
Siar) — SMO yk, ko, k — ko)V (k, k, -ko)| (8(k, £)6*(k,£)) = 0 
ot 4y(k) 
(9.61) 
Using Eq. (9.59) yields the following equality 
1 (k x kg)? (k? — 2k - ko) (k? — kê) 
277(k) = °- |¢(ko)|? 9.62 
from where one obtains for the damping rate 
1 kok? ke (k? — k?) (k? — k3) 
where k? = —1 + 1/v2 and we have assumed that |¢(k)|? is isotropic, such that it 


is allowed to average over the angle between k and kg. Only the lowest-order term in 
kg /k? is retained. As one observes, for small wavenumbers the spectral width behaves 
like y œ k?. On the other hand w œ k. Hence, the width may become smaller than the 
frequency, in contradiction to our assumption of small frequency. This sets a limitation 
on the theory. 
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Fig. 9.4. Drift wave turbulent spectrum. 


In the range of validity of the theory we are interested in the shape of the stationary 
spectrum, |¢(k)|?. We set the time derivative on the left-hand side of Eq. (9.60) to zero 
and equate the damping rate, y(k), from Eq. (9.63) to the growth rate provided by the 
mode-coupling term in Eq. (9.60). We then expand the spectral density, |¢(k — ko)|?, 
around the small spectral density, |¢(k)|?, in powers of ko. This yields 


|o(k — ko)|? ~ |@(k)|? — ko - Vl @(k)|? + 3(ko < Vx)’ l(k)? (9.64) 


The operator Vk = 0/O0k is the k-space gradient operator. Using the explicit form of 
the coupling constant, V, it can be shown that the leading term of the mode coupling 
cancels with the corresponding term of the damping. Thus balancing the two terms of 
the order of k2, one obtains a particular ordinary differential equation for the isotropic 
spectral density 


(9.65) 


d? 21+3k?d  15kf+18k?-—5 
k)|? = 
(eter at RAL + k?) ) 10 Meese 


This equation describes the stationary spectrum of the spectral density of drift wave 
turbulence and yields for the short-wavelength spectrum, k < min{10, (Te /T;}/?] 


|o(k) |? = kt 8 /(1 + k?)?? (9.66) 


This spectrum has a well-pronounced peak at normalized wavenumber k2,,,, © 0.7 and 
decays as k~?-°. Figure 9.4 shows a sketch of the stationary drift wave turbulent spec- 


trum. One should, however, keep in mind that this spectrum has been obtained under the 
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assumption that the turbulence is weak and that the waves interact with random phases. 
At a later stage we will encounter a different kind of drift wave turbulence where the 
interaction is much stronger. The present theory applies to weak drift wave turbulence 
only, while the theory which we are going to develop in Chap. 10 of the present volume 
applies to strong drift wave turbulence. 


9.4. Nonthermal Radio Bursts 


There are numerous applications of both the coherent and the incoherent wave-wave in- 
teraction theories to space plasma problems. Coherent wave-wave interaction has been 
favored in the explanation of various kinds of nonthermal radio wave emissions from 
space plasmas. The three best-known examples are solar radio emissions originating in 
the corona and in interplanetary space, radio emission from the Earth’s foreshock, and 
auroral kilometric radiation. 

The solar coronal examples include escaping radio radiation mostly in the X -mode 
during solar type III events when electron beams travel across the low density corona, 
during solar type II events, when matter ejected from the solar atmosphere drives a fast 
shock wave in front of the ejecta, during solar type IV bursts when particles trapped 
in magnetic mirror configurations generated electrostatic electron-cyclotron harmon- 
ics, and during solar type I bursts, when local reconnection events occur. In all these 
cases different types of plasma waves are generated which by interaction with Langmuir 
waves excited by fast electrons produce an escaping radio wave at a frequency higher 
than the local plasma frequency. These examples are ideal examples of three-wave in- 
teractions in which the two electrostatic wave frequencies mix up into a high-frequency 
electromagnetic wave. 


Solar Type III Bursts 


During a type III solar radio burst, when the merging waves are two oppositely directed 
Langmuir waves (£), excited by a gentle electron beam in the solar corona, which un- 
dergo a head-on collision, such a process can be symbolically described as 


Ly + bo =y to (9.67) 


Here to is the transverse electromagnetic radio wave. Clearly, because the wavelength 
of the transverse wave is much longer than the wavelengths of the two Langmuir waves, 
the two wave vectors kı and kə must be about of equal length but opposite direction. 
Since for Langmuir waves the dispersion curve is convex from below, this process is 
possible. One could object that such a process is strictly reversible and thus would not 
lead to an escaping wave. However, since the solar corona is an open system, once 
the transverse wave comes into life during the interaction, it will, because of its high 
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Fig. 9.5. Spectrogram of interplanetary type III burst and auroral kilometric radiation. 


phase and group velocities close to the velocity of light, c, immediately escape from the 
generation region. In this case there will be no chance for the wave to re-decay into the 
Langmuir waves by which it had been created. The coherent interaction works here as 
a generator of radiation very similar to a coherent laser. 

The same mechanism applies to the generation of type HI burst radiation in inter- 
planetary space from travelling 10 keV electron beams ejected from the sun. An exam- 
ple is shown in Fig. 9.5 where an electron beam encounters the Earth’s orbit and emits 
local radiation at twice the local plasma frequency by the above mechanism. Close to 
the Sun the density is high and the radiation has high frequencies. Close to the Earth 
the density is low and nearly constant in the solar wind. Therefore the frequency at later 
times, when the beam is closer to the Earth, is low and becomes nearly constant. From 
the slope of the emission the velocity of the beam travelling across the solar wind can 
be determined. It corresponds to a beam energy of about 10 keV. Moreover, the density 
profile in the solar wind can be deduced, showing that the solar wind density decays 
with distance from the sun as nsw(r) x r~?. 

The auroral kilometric radiation shown in Fig. 9.5 is generated close to the Earth 
in the auroral zone and escaping into the solar wind. This radiation is not related to 
the type III emission. Most of it is generated by a cyclotron maser mechanism in the 
auroral magnetosphere, as described in Sec. 5.5. 


Solar Type I Bursts 


During type I solar radio bursts the radiation properties are different from type HI burst. 
Then presumably low-frequency electrostatic (or electromagnetic) waves generated in 
the reconnection region may merge with Langmuir waves. The corresponding symbolic 
equation reads 

£1 + 52 > to (9.68) 
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where £ is again the Langmuir wave, and s is the low-frequency wave which can be an 
ion-acoustic current generated wave or a lower-hybrid wave (in which case the Lang- 
muir wave is to be replaced by an upper-hybrid wave). Observations suggest that the 
radiation produced in this case is very intense and impulsive. Hence, the mechanism 
must be strictly coherent. Ion-acoustic wave interaction is a good candidate. The waves 
may be generated by the current in the reconnection region itself. On the other hand, 
lower-hybrid waves at the boundary of the reconnection region are another candidate 
because, being a natural resonance, they may grow to large amplitudes. 


Solar Type II Bursts 


Solar type II burst radiation is caused by travelling shock waves. Here the radiation 
is produced by the reflected electrons in the foreshock region which excite Langmuir 
waves. But shock radiation has also another so far unexplained strong component which 
is attributed to the shock front itself and may arise from lower-hybrid wave interactions 
with upper-hybrid waves. Part of the emission might be random-phased. 

A nice example of an observation of this kind of wave-wave interaction, locally 
producing an electromagnetic wave in the foreshock region at twice the electron plasma 
frequency, is included in Fig. 4.2. The upper frequency band above the locally observed 
plasma frequency shows the weak radiation. The much higher intensity of the Langmuir 
wave emission indicates that the process does not have a very high efficiency. In fact, 
referring to the equations for the three-wave interaction, we see that the efficiency is 
proportional to the square of the wave amplitude in the coherent case, leading to a much 
lower wave amplitude in the upmixed electromagnetic wave than in the electrostatic 
wave. 


Solar Type IV Bursts 


Solar type IV emission is predominantly generated by a cyclotron maser mechanism, 
whenever the density is low enough or the particle energies are relativistic, but random- 
phased interaction between electron-cyclotron modes (oblique Bernstein modes) with 
upper-hybrid modes, i.e., interaction among different harmonics of these waves, may 
also play some role. Saturation of the electrostatic waves may be due to resonance 
broadening. 


Concluding Remarks 


Though space plasma physics is inherently nonlinear and though most of the processes 
in the solar atmosphere, solar corona, solar wind, and magnetosphere are nonlinear 
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processes, only a few practical applications of nonlinear plasma physics and weak tur- 
bulence theory exist. The reasons are manyfold. 

First, observations are often not sophisticated enough to resolve the higher-order 
nonlinear effects, and linear or macroscopic theory does in many cases explain the ob- 
servations well enough. Second, the methodological difficulties in the nonlinear analyt- 
ical treatment of nonlinear effects have, with the exception of the simplest quasilinear 
ones, prevented people from wide application of these methods. 

Third and most important, in most cases space plasmas reach a final long-term state 
before they are observed by instrumentation. As a result, the real situations encountered 
by spacecraft are final states of evolved nonlinear equilibria, which to a certain extent 
have entirely forgotten their initial state. It is therefore nearly impossible to extract 
information about this initial state from observations and to properly reconstruct the 
whole nonlinear chain of interaction which led to the formation of this state. Only 
when observing bursty and explosive effects, and when asking for anomalous transport 
coefficients and the origin of nonlinear equilibria leading to stable non-Maxwellian 
distribution functions, nonlinear theory comes into play. 

Last, researchers are now treating nonlinear phenomena by numerical simulations. 
This new kind of approach to nonlinear plasma physics encompasses the difficulties 
encountered when trying to solve the complicated nonlinear equations analytically. It 
is therefore not only very attractive but also successful, if its results are properly inter- 
preted. 

Because of the scarceness of applications, we also do not extend our presenta- 
tion of weak turbulence to the next step in perturbation theory by including higher- 
order wave-particle interactions. Usually these theories are collected under the name 
of induced scattering or nonlinear wave-particle interaction to distinguish them from 
quasilinear theory. 

Inclusion of dissipative effects into wave turbulence theory would extend the the- 
ory into another important direction, which we have ignored here. Dissipation sets a 
threshold on wave-wave instabilities, both in the coherent and in the incoherent cases. 
A wave which would become unstable in the dissipationless interaction among waves 
must, in addition, overcome the damping provided by the dissipative processes in a 
plasma. Hence, dissipationa introduces a threshold into the interaction, just as in linear 
instability theory. 


Further Reading 


The theory of coherent wave-wave interactions is described in many of the books cited 
below. An extensive presentation is given in [9], but here we follow the shorter pre- 
sentation in [3]. The general theory of incoherent plasma wave turbulence is contained 
in [1]. A simplified shorter version is given in [8]. For a lucid derivation of the wave 
kinetic equations and discussion of their properties see [1]. Drift wave effects are con- 
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tained in [4]. The Hasegawa-Mima drift theory is taken from the original papers by 
Hasegawa and Mima in Phys. Rev. Lett. 39 (1977) 205, and in Phys. Fluids 21 (1978) 
87. Dissipative effects in wave-wave turbulence in application to ionospheric physics 
are described in [2]. The general theory is given in [5]. Finally, the wave-wave theory 
and observations of solar radio bursts can be found in [6] and [7]. 
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10. Nonlinear Waves 


When perturbation theory cannot be applied to describe the evolution of the wave spec- 
trum and its interaction with the particle component, one is forced to look for methods 
which avoid the conventional WKB perturbation technique. In such cases it is difficult 
to find a small parameter which can serve as an expansion parameter. The interaction 
is then subject to long-range forces. Methods to treat conditions of this kind are sparse. 
They have been developed in the past few decades and have provided insight into some 
aspects of the physics, which is closely related to so-called strong plasma turbulence. 
As in the previous chapter, the reader should consult the original literature for partic- 
ular applications. Here we give a brief overview of the basic ideas with only a few 
illustrative applications. 

One may naively believe that strong plasma turbulence sets in simply when the 
wave amplitudes have grown to high values. But this condition was also at the funda- 
ment of weak turbulence theory and is thus not the decisive one to distinguish between 
weak and strong turbulence. Rather it is decisive how the turbulence presents itself to 
the observer. If it can be considered as a mixture of a large number of waves, with 
the probability of collisions between the waves decreasing with the number of waves 
involved in a collision, or as an ensemble of waves and particles, with the probability 
of the interaction falling with the number of participants, the turbulence is weak. 

On the other hand, this condition ceases to be applicable in many cases. Consider, 
for instance, a single wave which grows in the absence of any other waves. Growth 
of the wave must be limited by some process which becomes important at large am- 
plitudes. At very large wave amplitudes an expansion of the disturbance with respect 
to the ratio of the wave amplitude to the background equilibrium values fails, and the 
resulting nonlinear evolution of the wave will not be describable by weak turbulence 
theory. Cases like this one are typical for strong plasma turbulence. To treat them one 
seeks for non-perturbative methods. 

Because it is very difficult to treat strong turbulence on the basis of kinetic theory, 
one usually returns to a fluid description of the plasma. The dominant nonlinearity is 
then the nonlinearity in the convective derivative term. But even this comparably simple 
and for more than two centuries well-known nonlinearity introduces a large number 
of new and unexpected effects. It is, in principle, responsible for the whole field of 
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hydrodynamic turbulence in fluid dynamics. In plasma physics new effects arise due to 
the relatively short-range Coulomb interactions. Sometimes this makes investigation of 
strong turbulence easier than in hydrodynamics. 

In the present chapter we consider several basic nonlinear equations which lead 
to the development of strong turbulence. The basic ingredient is that strong turbulence 
consists of a large number of localized wave solutions of these equations, so-called 
solitons or sometimes also cavitons. We prefer to call them solitons and to reserve the 
name cavitons for the structures produced in strong plasma turbulent interaction (see 
Chap. 11). The number of equations leading to such solutions is surprisingly small, and 
we discuss only those which are of relevance for space plasma physics. 


10.1. Single Nonlinear Waves 


When perturbation theory cannot be applied to describe the interactions in a plasma, 
one speaks of strong plasma turbulence. This happens when the wave amplitudes have 
grown to such high values that an expansion of the disturbance with respect to the small 
parameter, i.e., the ratio of the wave amplitude to the background equilibrium values, 
fails. Hence, the primary concern of strong plasma turbulence is the treatment of the 
evolution of single large-amplitude nonlinear waves. Surprisingly, such an approach 
readily leads to the evolution of turbulence. 


Wave Steepening 


We have already been familiar with one type of exact nonlinear waves, the BGK modes 
treated in Sec. 8.2. These were based on kinetic theory. A considerably more simple 
approach is to treat nonlinear waves in terms of the hydrodynamic picture. Consider, for 
example, the following one-dimensional nonlinear equation for the velocity amplitude 
of a wave in a medium supported by some force, F 


Ov Ov 
BE toz =F (10.1) 
The left-hand side of this equation is nothing else but the convective derivative in a 
fluid-like medium and thus of fairly general validity. The nonlinear term on the left- 
hand side, when expanded into a Fourier series, contains a large number of wave-wave 
interaction terms. Therefore this term can be considered as a coupling term between 
many waves of different wavelengths. 
Superposition and coupling of waves of different wavelength implies deformation 
of the wave profile. This is easily understood. Assume that an initial wave, dv(a,t) = 
ôv cos[k(x — vot)], is injected into the plasma, with vo being the convection speed. 
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Fig. 10.1. Steepening and breaking of a wave in a dissipationless plasma. 


Together with the disturbance, the velocity amplitude will be 
u(x,t) = vo + du cos|k(x — vot)| (10.2) 


The cosine function represents an oscillation between positive and negative values. In 
the wave maxima on the top of the crest the total velocity will be larger than the stream- 
ing velocity, vo, while in the wave minima, the valleys of the disturbance, the velocity 
is reduced and thus is smaller. The wave minima stay behind the flow while the max- 
ima run away. Necessarily, the minima must be overtaken by the maxima, leading to 
wave steepening, and ultimately to wave breaking, if there is no dissipative effect which 
counteracts the breaking. Figure 10.1 shows schematically how this breaking evolves 
in time in a dissipationless fluid. 

That the nonlinear term produces higher harmonics and thus shorter wavelengths 
can be seen analytically. The product vôv/ðx, with v x cos(ka), generates the term 
—kcos(kx) sin(kx) = —k sin(2ka) /2, which is a wave of half the original wavelength. 
When further steepening occurs, these higher harmonics produce even shorter wave- 
lengths, until the wave near its crest consists of a large number of nonlinearly super- 
imposed waves of ever shorter wavelengths. This superposition generates a strongly 
curved wave front which ultimately must break. 


Burgers Equation 


When the right-hand side of Eq. (10.1) is non-zero, wave steepening and breaking may 
balance each other. Assume, for instance, that the dominant term on the right-hand side 
is proportional to the second derivative of the velocity amplitude with respect to x. In 
this case Eq. (10.1) can be written as 


+v— =a (10.3) 


This is Burgers equation with a > 0. From the structure of Eq. (10.3) one recognizes 
that it is a nonlinear diffusion equation, with a playing the role of the diffusion co- 
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Fig. 10.2. Shock ramp solution of Burgers dissipative equation. 


efficient and the convective term providing the nonlinearity. However, in comparison 
with a linear diffusion equation lacking the nonlinear term the character of the solutions 
change totally. The reason is that the diffusive second order derivative may compensate 
for the nonlinearity. For increasing nonlinear steepening the second derivative starts 
contributing more and more until it becomes comparable to the nonlinear term and the 
steepening ceases. In this state the solution is stationary with vanishing time derivative. 
The stationary solution can be found when transforming to a coordinate system 
moving with the wave. Let the velocity of the wave be u and introduce the new coordi- 
nate, y = x — ut, Burgers equation is written 
Ov Ov 


u) T (10.4) 


We are only interested in localized solutions which are regular at infinity. The solution 
obtained is 
v — u = —u tanhfu(x — ut) /2a] (10.5) 


The form of this solution is a shock ramp. Figure 10.2 shows the form of the shock 
ramp as solution of Burgers equation. The height of the ramp is u, the thickness of 
the ramp is a/u, and the shock propagates with velocity u along x. Hence, Burgers 
equation yields as stationary solutions propagating shock waves where the dissipation 
contained in the diffusion coefficient becomes effective in the steep gradient inside the 
ramp where it balances the nonlinearity. 


Korteweg-de Vries Equation 


Balancing the nonlinearity with the help of dissipation is only one possibility. When 
there is no dissipation in the medium, the right-hand side of Eq. (10.1) may contain a 
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third-order derivative with respect to x. Third-order spatial derivatives describe disper- 
sion. The equation obtained is the Korteweg-de Vries equation 


=0 10.6 
ot of Ox Te Ox? ee) 
The simplest way to understand the origin of nonlinear equations of the type of the 
Burgers and the Korteweg-de Vries equations is to consider the general one-dimensional 
dispersion relation, w(k) = 0, where the frequency is an arbitrary function of the 
wavenumber. With a Taylor expansion of the frequency with respect to k we get 


18w, 4 18w 
w(k) = w(0) + vgrk 4 5 OK * + 6 Ok 


k? +... (10.7) 
If we now interpret frequency and wavenumber as one-dimensional operators 


w = ið/ðt ; 

k = —i0/0x oe) 
acting on the wave function, (x, t), it is easy to see that the terms up to the third-order 
derivative just reconstitute an equation which contains both the Burgers and Korteweg- 
de Vries equations. In such an approach one can ignore the linear term in the above 
expansion of the frequency, because this term describes only a Doppler shift. Hence, 
all discussion which follows refers to a frame of reference which moves at the constant 
group velocity, vg,. 

The coefficients in front of the operators are derivatives of the frequency with 
respect to wavenumber. It is the frequency which contains all information about the 
nonlinear evolution of the system. This can be understood by analogy to quantum me- 
chanics when one recognizes that the frequency is the energy and, hence, plays the role 
of the Hamiltonian of the system in which all the information is stored. Burgers equa- 
tion is obtained when cutting the expansion after the second derivative term, while the 
Korteweg-de Vries equation follows when dropping the second derivative but keeping 
the third-order derivative of w(k). 

Similar to Burgers equation, the Korteweg-de Vries equation also allows for sta- 
tionary localized solutions. But because dispersion causes only reversible effects, such 
a solution will be restricted to a finite spatial interval. Assume that it exists and moves 
at speed u. Again introducing the coordinate y = x — ut, measured from the center of 
the localized solution, the Korteweg-de Vries equation (10.6) can be transformed into 
the third-order ordinary differential equation 


Ov v 


(v—u) Dy + Pg =0 (10.9) 
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Fig. 10.3. Soliton solutions of the stationary Korteweg-de Vries equation. 


Solution of this stationary equation requires the prescription of three boundary con- 
ditions. Accounting for reversibility and localization we choose v = Ov/Oy = 0 at 
y — too. It can then be shown by substitution that the following function solves the 
stationary Korteweg-de Vries equation 


Usoi(t — ut) = 3u sech? [cua 2 (x — ut) /2| (10.10) 


This function describes a stationary bell-shaped curve propagating at velocity u along 
x without any change of its form. The width of this pulse is given by A = 2,/3/u. 
For the same 8, high-speed solutions have a narrower width than low-speed solutions. 
There is a distinct relation between the amplitude, A, of the pulse and its width 


A = 2(36/A)\/? (10.11) 


Figure 10.3 sketches how such pulses looks like. Since the pulses do not not change 
their profile during propagation, do not slow down, and are stable against disturbances, 
they have earned the name solitary waves or (topological) solitons. 

It can be shown that a whole chain of different solitons with different uj solves 
the stationary Korteweg-de Vries equation. All these solitons move at their constant 
speeds along x without changing their shapes. Because the narrower and faster solitons 
overtake the slower and wider solitons, one would expect that an interaction should 
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occur. But calculations and numerical experiments show that collisions between two or 
more solitons have practically now effect on the solitons. After collision they reappear 
and separate at their initial speeds as sketched in the lower part of Fig. 10.3. 

This behavior is characteristic for topological solitons and stationary structures. 
In systems described by equations of the same family as the Korteweg-de Vries equa- 
tion, characterized by dispersion effects only, topological solitons constitute a natural 
fundamental eigenmode system of waves. On the other hand, when a wave evolves 
into a chain of solitons of different amplitudes, widths and speeds, the plasma assumes 
a grainy quasi-irregular structure, which cannot be described anymore by weak turbu- 
lence theory. This is the origin of the notion that the soliton state of a plasma corre- 
sponds to the state of strong plasma turbulence. In this state the plasma is filled with 
localized waves and assumes the character of a gas of particles with the solitons con- 
stituting the particles of different speeds, momenta and energies. One possibility to 
describe such a strongly turbulent state would thus be a kinetic quasi-particle descrip- 
tion with the particles being solitons. 


Stationary Solution of the Korteweg-de Vries Equation 


We have guessed the solution of the stationary Korteweg-de Vries equation. Let us 
now demonstrate, how this solution is found. Equation (10.9) can be directly integrated 
once. Applying the boundary conditions at infinity, the integration constant turns out to 
be zero yielding the result 

Orv 


z7 = OET (10.12) 


2 
Inspection of this equation shows immediately that it is of the type of the equation of 
motion of a pseudo-particle with the left-hand side the acceleration, 8 the mass, and 
the right-hand side the force. Such an equation can be solved by multiplying it with the 
pseudo-velocity, 0u/Oy. The right-hand side can be represented as the derivative of a 
pseudo-potential or Sagdeev potential, S(v). Integrating once more and again applying 
the boundary conditions at infinity gives the pseudo-energy conservation law 


2 2 
5 (>) =5 (« zv) = -S(v) (10.13) 


This equation allows for a first conclusion. Because the left-hand side is a positive 
quantity, solutions exist only under the condition that the pseudo-potential is negative 


2/4 
S(v) = — (Ge = u) <0 (10.14) 
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Stationary topological soliton solutions of the Korteweg-de Vries equation exist only in 
the region of velocity space where this condition is satisfied. This implies that 


v < 3u (10.15) 


which suggests that all Korteweg-de Vries solitons must have velocities smaller than 
the given characteristic speed 3u. We will later demonstrate, for the particular example 
of ion-acoustic waves, what the meaning of this conclusion is. However, quite generally 
we have found a method by which a class of qualitative solutions can be obtained from 
equations similar to the Korteweg-de Vries equation by looking for the pseudo-potential 
and determining the regions where it becomes negative. Any initial condition leading 
to a physical solution must fall into those domains. Under these conditions Eq. (10.13) 
can be solved by quadrature to find 0v/Oy = ,/—29S(v)/8 and solving the integral 


X dv 
v-w= f -25(0) a2 (10.16) 


which yields the above solution (10.10) of the Korteweg-de Vries equation. 


10.2. Nonlinear Wave Evolution 


Stationary solutions are stationary only in the wave frame of reference. The nonlinear 
Burgers and Korteweg-de Vries equations do allow not only for time evolution of these 
single stationary pulses, but they also contain information if such a stationary state is 
accessible or not from a given initial conditions. In order to decide what happens to a 
given initial condition, it is necessary to solve the time-dependent equations. 


Time-Dependent Solution of Burgers Equation 


So far we considered the stationary equations with traveling wave solutions. One of the 
solutions was the traveling shock wave, showing that in the fluid picture a shock ramp 
can be a quite natural stable solution in the presence of nonlinear wave steepening and 
dissipation. Such a wave necessarily travels across the plasma. On the other hand, this 
solution identifies a shock as a nonlinear steepened wave which is subject to dissipative 
equilibrium. The other type of solution was a traveling solitary structure which can be 
considered as an eigenstate of a dispersive medium. 

Such nonlinear structures must evolve from some initial state. One must thus solve 
the time-dependent problem to justify the accessibility of the final stationary nonlinear 
state. To solve the Burgers equation is comparably easy. It can be done by transforming 
to a new variable ¢ related to v through 


v(y, t) = —20[9In Ly, t) /dy] (10.17) 
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Fig. 10.4. Time-asymptotic solution of Burgers equation. 


Burgers equation then becomes a diffusion equation for the new function ¢ 


a 2? 
ĉe = ars (10.18) 


and the solution can be immediately written down as 


xf 2d i (y=)? 1 P 
d(y,t) = (nati n dn exp -e — ei wo(r)dr| (10.19) 


The initial disturbance vp must satisfy the condition of convergence fy dy’ vo(y’) < 
const - y for y — oo. Because of this condition one has 


i dy’ voly’) = © < œ (10.20) 


—0O 


and the asymptotic solution for large times becomes 


d y 
u(y, t => co) & irr InG ae (10.21) 
where the function G is given by 
1 x Co 
G(x) = oT [e7274 T ane” eT i 40 I ane (10.22) 


This solution gives the asymptotic profile of the shock ramp as shown in Fig. 10.4. The 
quasi-plateau behind the shock ramp at the maximum of the shock is the plateau which 
in the stationary solution was assumed to exist at y = —oo. The non-stationary solu- 
tion shows that the time evolution of the wave asymptotically leads to the qualitatively 
predicted wave steepening and dissipative formation of a shock ramp. 
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Fig. 10.5. Pseudo-potential for the Korteweg-de Vries-Burgers equation. 


Laminar Shock Waves 


Burgers equation led to a theory of shock waves as stationary solutions, caused by 
the balance of nonlinear and dissipative effects. Having solved the Korteweg-de Vries 
equation one may argue that another combined balance can be reached if both, dis- 
sipation and dispersion together, brake the nonlinear steepening of a wave. In this 
case one expects that the shock ramp will become modified by something like soli- 
tary wave-like structures. This is indeed the case when one looks for solutions of the 
Burgers-Korteweg-de Vries equation transformed to a system stationary in the shock 
frame 


pee Orv P Ov ( 

a v 
Oy? Oy? Oy 
Assuming as for the Burgers equation that at y — oo, the boundary conditions are 
v = ðv/ðy = 07v/Oy? = 0 and a first integration yields 


u) =0 (10.23) 


v ðv 49 


bgp ET +3 uv = 0 (10.24) 


from which we derive the Sagdeev potential in the form 
uv? (10.25) 


The first-order derivative in the above equation corresponds to a friction force with 
friction coefficient a, and time represented by rT = —y = —(x — ut). If the pseudo- 
particle was at the origin at 7 = 0, it will find itself at the ground of the pseudo- 
potential, S(v), at 7 = co or y = —oo. The corresponding value of the velocity at 
the minimum of S is v = 2u. Figure 10.5 shows the form of the pseudo-potential and 
the oscillatory path of the pseudo-particle down from the origin to the bottom of the 
potential. 
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Fig. 10.6. Laminar Burgers-Korteweg-de Vries shock profiles. 


This downwalk of the pseudo-particle to the bottom of the pseudo-potential is 
the irreversible dissipative process leading to the shock wave structure, which is pro- 
voked by the Burgers contribution to the Burgers-Korteweg-de Vries equation. That the 
pseudo-particle does not simply fall down to the ground, as in the pure Burgers case, 
but walks down in several steps indicates that the shock profile oscillates in space. The 
type of oscillation depends on the sign of the parameter 8. In particular, for positive 
E > 0 the oscillatory part of the profile is behind the shock ramp in the downstream 
compressed region (Fig. 10.6, top panel). Above a certain critical value of 8 the pseudo- 
particle walks straight to the bottom of the potential, and the shock becomes the Burgers 
shock solution. For negative 3 < 0 the oscillatory part of the profile is found upstream 
of the shock ramp and is caused by disturbances which move against the incoming flow 
(Fig. 10.6, bottom panel). 

The shock wave described by the solution of Eq. (10.24) has a jump in velocity 
of Av, and its speed in the moving frame is given by u = Av/2. Transforming to the 
system in which the medium is at rest, this speed becomes Av/2 + vo. Therefore, the 
Mach number of the shock flow is 


M = 1 + Av/2v (10.26) 


and is independent of the dispersion parameter 8. The oscillations behind or in front of 
the shock ramp are soliton-like and can be represented by the soliton solutions of the 
Korteweg-de Vries equation. 
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Invariants of Korteweg-de Vries’ Equation 


Solving the time-dependent Korteweg-de Vries equation requires considerably more 
effort. Before discussing the general method, we demonstrate that the Korteweg-de 
Vries equation has a large number of invariants 


In = T Nn (x,t) dx (10.27) 
where the generalized number densities, Mn, and generalized momentum flux densities, 
Phn, satisfy the following one-dimensional conservation laws 

ON, /Ot+VePn=O0 for n=1,2,3... (10.28) 
The Korteweg-de Vries equation can be written as a conservation law for n = 1 
dv/Ot + Va (4v? + BV2v) =0 (10.29) 


The generalized first-order number density is the velocity itself, while the first-order 
momentum flux density is defined as the term in brackets, identifying the Korteweg- 
de Vries equation as the conservation law of the generalized momentum f v(x, t) dz. 
The higher-order conservation laws can be obtained by successive multiplication of the 


Korteweg-de Vries equation by v, v?,... The next conservation law is 
1 Ov? v’ 2 1_» 
= 2 -= 10. 
2 OL V | 3 +e (avv zV (10.30) 


This equation corresponds to an energy conservation law. The other higher-order con- 
servation laws have no direct physical interpretation. The point is that the Korteweg-de 
Vries equation functions similar to a kinetic equation. It is the basic equation of a 
hierarchy of conservation laws, which can be derived as moment equations in a way 
similar to the derivation of moment equations for the hydrodynamic variables from the 
Liouville equation. 

It can be shown that the nth order ‘density’ invariants can be represented as poly- 
nomials in v, V zv when expanding with respect to the small dispersion parameter, 8 


Nn = v"/n— $(n—1)(n — 2) 80" (Vv)? + O(8?) (10.31) 


For the Korteweg-de Vries soliton (10.10) the solution for v is given, and the invariants 
can be calculated explicitly 


In sol = a dx N,,[vso1] = (128)'/?(3u) ©7122" | (n — 1)!?/(2n — 1)! (10.32) 


These invariants play a central role in the time-dependent solution of the Korteweg-de 
Vries equation. 
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10.3. Inverse-Scattering Method 


In this section we present one very general method of solving time-dependent nonlinear 
equations, which applies to a whole class of equations. We use this method for solving 
the Korteweg-de Vries equation. 


Inverse-Scattering Solution of Korteweg-de Vries Equation 


It is quite simple to solve the linearized Korteweg-de Vries equation and to guess its 
stationary nonlinear condition, but it is much more involved to find analytical time-de- 
pendent solutions of the nonlinear equation. The idea of the method is as follows. In 
quantum mechanics the Schrödinger equation describes the energy states of a system 
exposed to an external potential. Knowing the full spectrum of these states it is possi- 
ble to perfectly reconstruct this external potential by solving a particular GLM-integral 
equation given by Gelfand, Levitan and Marchenko. Assuming that this potential is 
the unknown solution of the Korteweg-de Vries equation and using the well-known 
methods of solving the Schrödinger equation and the GLM-equation, together with the 
knowledge of the initial condition and the form of the above invariants, the solution 
of the Korteweg-de Vries equation can be constructed. This way of solving nonlin- 
ear equations is called inverse scattering method, because the inverse problem of the 
Schrédinger equation arises in the investigation of light-scattering problems in astro- 
physics. 

In order to sketch how this method works, consider Schrédinger’s equation for the 
wave function, y(x, t), in the particular form 


V2y + AE) — v(2, t)] py = 0 (10.33) 


The factor 1/6 has been extracted for convenience. The potential u(x,t) is chosen as 
the unknown function in the time-dependent KdV-equation. The Schrödinger equation 
is assumed to be stationary and depends on time only via the time dependence of v 
and the corresponding time dependence of the energy eigenvalues, A. Thus the time 
dependence is only parametric and determined by the conditions on v 


Ov 
ot 


which is the Korteweg-de Vries equation with 8 = 1, and v(x,0) = 0 at x — too. 
Note that the solutions of the Korteweg-de Vries equation are reversible. The choice of 
B corresponds to the following rescaling: v > 3!/5v,t > B'/t, x > 6?/>x. Inserting 
v from (10.33) into (10.34) gives 


Vs fuv. ST p - Lv +A) Vey + v0] \ = -6y (10.35) 


+ vV,v + Viv =0 (10.34) 


Oot 2 
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The left-hand side of this expression is a divergence which, when integrating over all 
space and taking into account that the solution of the Korteweg-de Vries equation and 
thus also that of the Schrédinger equation is bounded, must vanish. Hence, the eigen- 
values of the discrete spectrum of the Schrödinger equation must be time-independent, 
whenever v is a solution of the Korteweg-de Vries equation, 0\/Ot = 0. Consequently, 
one finds by integrating the last equation twice that the wave function satisfies the con- 
dition 

Ow 1 3 2 

Fe Got Vad + Vivo (A+B dzy ) (10.36) 
The coefficients A, B vanish for the discrete spectrum, since in the limit x — +00 
the left-hand side must vanish and because of the normalization condition of the wave 
function. In the case of a continuous spectrum one must, however, take into account 
that a wave can fall in from infinity. In this case A, B Æ 0. 

In the discrete part of the spectrum w is represented as the expansion with respect 

to eigenfunctions, Yn, of the Schrödinger equation in the Hilbert space representation. 
These eigenfunctions must be regular for x — too, such that 


Wn(a,t) © Cni(t)exp(Fk,x) for «x — +00 (10.37) 


where the spatial decay decrement is k2 = —An/6. In order to find the coefficients, 
one inserts this asymptotic expression into the above condition on ~ and finds 


ena (t) = cna (0) exp(+4k?t) (10.38) 


Similarly, the regular eigenfunctions of the continuous spectrum may be chosen as 


Weont © c+ (k, t) exp(+ikx) + 64 exp(—ika) for a — +00 (10.39) 


Here 6, = 1 and 6_ = 0. Again inserting into Eq. (10.36) allows to determine the 
coefficients of the continuous spectrum as B = 0, A = Aik, and one finds 
c4(k,t) = c,(k,0) exp(4ik3t 
(kt) = c+(k, 0) exp(4ik*?) or 
c_(k,t) = c_(k,0) 


Clearly, c is the reflection coefficient, while c_ is the transmission coefficient of the 
wave incident from x = +00, and we must have in addition 


lc_|? + Je,|? =1 (10.41) 


The former expressions show that the time dependence of the coefficients cn and c is 
entirely determined by the spectrum. One has to find only the initial coefficients at 
t = 0. This can be done by solving the time independent Schrödinger equation using 
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Fig. 10.7. Inverse-scattering solution of the Korteweg-de Vries equation. 


a potential v(x, 0), which corresponds to the known initial condition of the solution of 
the Korteweg-de Vries equation. But the inverse scattering theory for the Schrödinger 
equation provides a direct solution for the potential v as solution of the Korteweg-de 
Vries equation when solving the GLM-equation 


K(2,y) =—-B(x+y)- I- K(a,z)B(y + z) dz (10.42) 


This solution is simply represented as the differential of the solution K(x, x) of this 
integral equation taken at z = x 


u(x,t) = —12[dK (x, x; t)/dz] (10.43) 


The kernel of the GLM-equation is hereby given as a function which is entirely ex- 
pressed through the initial conditions and the spectrum of the Schrédinger equation 


1 


~ On 


B(x) / c+(k, t) exp(ikx) dk + 5 c2 (t) exp(—kn2) (10.44) 


n 


and one has k = (/6)!/? and kn = (—An/6)!/?. 

The inverse-scattering procedure yields the solution of the time-dependent Kor- 
teweg-de Vries equation, at least by solving the GLM-equation numerically for given 
initial condition v(a,0). Figure 10.7 shows schematically how the inverse scattering 
method works starting from an initial disturbance, bypassing the impossible direct way 
via solution of the stationary Schrödinger equation, boosting the scattered amplitudes 
in time and solving the GLM-equation. 

Let us apply this method to soliton solutions. In this case the continuous spectrum 
contribution can be neglected. Otherwise we restrict ourselves to only the leading term, 
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n = 1, in the sum in the function B(x). This allows to write asymptotically 
B(a,t) = $ (0) exp(8k}t — kız) (10.45) 


where we used the fact that asymptotically x ~ 8k?t. With this expression the GLM- 
equation gives 


exp [—ki(x + y) + 8k3¢] 


BG G0) [2 (0) /2k;] exp [—2kyx + 8k?t] 


(10.46) 


which, when inserted in the prescription of obtaining the solution of the Korteweg-de 
Vries equation from the derivative of K, yields the soliton solution 


v(x, t) = —12k? sech? [k(x — xo) — 4k7t] (10.47) 


with c? (0) = 2k; exp(2kı xo). The amplitude of the soliton is now 12k7, and its veloc- 
ity one third of this, which coincides with the solution found earlier. 


Self-Similar Solution 


Let us return to the Korteweg-de Vries equation (10.34) and write the initial condition 
v(x,0) = uġ(x/£) such that the function ¢ describes the self-similar shape of the 
solution, € = x/£ is a dimensionless coordinate, and £ is the characteristic width of 
the localized solution which for the soliton solution vso is l = (4G/u)!/?. It is then 
possible to rewrite the Schrödinger equation 


Y" (E) + t07[Wr + AEE = 0 (10.48) 


where the double prime denotes the second spatial derivative, and the quantity o? = 
ul? / 3 serves as a parameter. The amplitudes, cn, of the soliton solutions of the Korte- 
weg-de Vries equation are related to the energy eigenvalues of the Schrodinger equation 


Cn = —2uW,, (10.49) 


The structure of the Schrödinger equation then shows that for ¢(€) < 0 no discrete 
spectrum and therefore no solitons exist. Initial disturbances of this kind do not evolve 
into localized solutions. The discrete spectrum requires that 


b= if o(€) dé > 0 (10.50) 


and the number of solitons which evolve depends on the value of the similarity parame- 
ter, ø, such that for small ø only one eigenvalue and thus one soliton exists. This value 
is found by a lengthy perturbation calculation 


W, = —(07/24)®? for o? K12=07, (10.51) 
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and the amplitude of this solitons can be represented through 
cı = 2u® (10.52) 


The quantity cso] is the similarity parameter for the stationary soliton solution. This 
implies that under non-stationary conditions an initial disturbance will decay into many 
solitons of small amplitude. From this consideration it becomes clear that for large val- 
ues of o the number of solitons which evolve from a given initial disturbance becomes 
large by itself. The nature of the Korteweg-de Vries equation is thus to split a given 
large initial disturbance into a large number of small-amplitude nonlinear structures 
which, after formation, behave as independent non-interacting entities, while giving the 
plasma a grainy texture which we call strong turbulence. The large-amplitude single 
soliton found under stationary conditions is thus an idealized solution, which probably 
does not exist when evolving from an initial condition. 


Soliton Distribution 


In the case of large initial disturbances it is possible to calculate the number of solitons 
which evolve out of the disturbance. This number can be estimated using the infinite set 
of invariants of the Korteweg-de Vries equation. Because the amplitudes of the evolv- 
ing solitons are determined by these invariants and are not equally large, one can find 
a distribution function of soliton amplitudes or, because the amplitudes are unambigu- 
ously related to the soliton speeds, a distribution function of the solitons with respect to 
their velocities. The number dN of solitons with amplitudes in the interval [u, u + du] 
can be defined as 


dN = F(u) du (10.53) 
On the other hand, the density of energy levels of the Schrédinger equation in the dis- 
crete spectrum is given as 
dN o dE 
= — 10.54 
aw = Join | (= WR pe 


in the region of positive initial disturbance, ¢ > 0. These two expressions enable one 
to find the distribution function F(u) of the soliton amplitudes 


Flu) = gage | a uoge) - Sul” (10.55) 


4r(3ug) 


The integration is to be taken over the positive part of the argument of the square root, 
2uo¢ > 3u. The lengthy derivation is not given here. Integrating from zero to infinity 
one can find the number of solitons 


N= io = ae, [eo (10.56) 
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These equations can serve to estimate the graininess of a Korteweg-de Vries turbulent 
plasma. They also play a role in more general theories of strong plasma turbulence 
caused by drift waves and electron acoustic waves. 


10.4. Acoustic Solitons 


To obtain nonlinear equations governing the evolution of plasma waves, it is necessary 
to reduce the full set of complicated nonlinear equations of plasma physics which can- 
not be solved by analytical methods to one of the nonlinear equations derived in the 
previous sections. This can in general not be done, but there are a number of cases 
when it is possible to apply some reduction methods which lead to the Korteweg-de 
Vries or Burgers equations. In this section we show how this reduction method works 
for aion-acoustic, electron-acoustic, and kinetic Alfvén waves. 


Reductive Perturbation Method 


Both the Burgers and Korteweg-de Vries equations are general equations which do not 
apply exclusively to plasmas. As a first example of solitons in a plasma we consider 
nonlinear ion-acoustic waves in the two-fluid approximation. This means that we are 
not interested in the instability causing these waves, but assume that an ion-acoustic 
wave exists in the plasma and that this wave undergoes nonlinear evolution. What 
then is the dynamics of this evolution and which of the nonlinear equations governs 
it? Hence, we are interested in reducing the full nonlinear set of two-fluid equations 
to one master equation, which describes nonlinear ion-acoustic waves. The general re- 
duction scheme of finding such a reduced equation is the reductive method of stretched 
coordinates. 

Consider the invariance of the Korteweg-de Vries equation with respect to the 
following coordinate transformations 


t — et za Sy v => e?u (10.57) 


All its solutions have the same shape if transformed accordingly and are called self- 
similar. They can be written 


v(x, t) = (36t ylr/(860] (10.58) 


A transformation of this kind is called a self-similarity transformation. A self-similarity 
transformation can also be found for the Burgers equation. It can be applied to reduce 
a system of partial differential equations of the kind for the column vector, U 


aU 7 
ar tavat ST] (22 + Kyv.0) =0 (10.59) 


p=lv=1 
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with H; , K, matrices which themselves depend on U, to a simpler nonlinear equation. 
One introduces a small parameter € < 1 and expands 


U = Uo + U1 +... (10.60) 
while at the same time introducing the stretched coordinates 
€ = ee (x — ut) rattle (10.61) 


where a = (p—1)~!. If we now require that U, — 0 for x — ov, write U; = Rẹ, 
and chose the equation which determines the column eigenvector, R, from the matrix 
equation 

(A—ul)-R=0 (10.62) 


we can reduce the above very complicated system asymptotically to the simpler self- 
similar equation for 


ð 
2e + a Ved + BV2G =0 (10.63) 


This equation is a nonlinear dispersive equation with a dispersion of order p. Its coeffi- 


cients can be expressed through the velocity u and R. £ is the solution of the dispersion 
relation of the linear system 


w = uk + iP -1BkP +... (10.64) 


and a = V,,- (uoRo). Here we used that the wavenumber k = O(e”) is of order p. 


Ion-Acoustic Solitons 


The first example of solitons relevant for space plasmas are acoustic solitons. We con- 
sider a one-dimensional system in which ion-acoustic waves have been excited by, 
for example, a field-aligned current instability. In the one-dimensional field-aligned 
case the physics is independent of the magnetic field. Normalizing all quantities, 
nj > Nj /No, Vj > Vj / Cias E —> eE/(mekpTe)/*wWpe (or 6 ed/kpT.), x x/Xp, 
and t + wpit, and assuming Boltzmann-distributed electrons, the equations describing 
the evolution of the plasma are 


at ae 
Ov; Ov; a Od 
ot T ðr ðr oe 
8? 
oo = —n; + expl) 
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When linearizing these equations one obtains the dispersion relation 

w? = k?/(1+ k?) (10.66) 
which in the small wavenumber limit, k? < 1, can be expanded and reduced to 

w = k(1 — k?/2) (10.67) 


One immediately recognizes that the dispersion coefficient will have the value |8| = 
1/2. We now assume initial quasineutrality, n; = ne, and rewrite the equation of 
motion as 3 3 T 
vi Vi Ni 
Ot tvi ðr — n; ôx 0:88) 

This equation is identical with the momentum conservation equation of a gas with sound 
velocity Cia = 1, in which the electrons exert a pressure on the plasma through the 
electric field, Æ = —V,@. Therefore the nonlinear wave is an ion-acoustic wave. But 
when the wave steepens, the left-hand side of the Poisson equation, V2, grows due 
to inertial effects of the steepening gradients, and quasineutrality becomes obsolete. 
This causes the dispersive effects in the dispersion relation, which ultimately lead to 
stabilization of the nonlinear steepening. One therefore expects that ion-acoustic waves 
may lead to the formation of topological solitons. 

Let us look for a solution of the above nonlinear equations, which depends on x, t 
in the form € = x — ut, and let us further assume homogeneous boundary conditions 
for || œœ, i.e., ni 91, v; = ¢ = Ved 0. Then we get 


5 (Ved)? = exp($) + u(u? — 29)'/? — (u? + 1) (10.69) 


Setting the left-hand side of this expression to zero and assuming that the potential has 
an extremum, Ọmax, at the place where its derivative vanishes, we obtain for the speed 


of the structure 


472 
Pa = Pte (10.70) 


2[exp max a 1 ua Pmax] 
Further assuming that max < 1, and u — 1 = ĝu <1, one gets 
(Ved)? = 5° (38u — ¢) = -S (¢) (10.71) 


where the right-hand side is the pseudo-potential of the ion-acoustic wave. We imme- 
diately identify this equation as the first integral of the stationary Korteweg-de Vries 
equation. The solution is the Korteweg-de Vries soliton 


1/2 
$ = 38u sech? (3) (x — w) (10.72) 
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which is valid for small-amplitude slow ion-acoustic solitons. The maximum amplitude 
of the soliton is given by the condition that the pseudo-potential must be negative for 
solitons to occur. One finds that max = u? /2. Inserting for the speed into Eq. (10.70) 
yields max % 1.3 and therefore as the maximum speed of the soliton Umax ~% 1.6. 
Since this speed is normalized to the ion-acoustic velocity, we find that ion-acoustic 
solitons exist for Mach numbers 


Miasol < 1.6 (10.73) 


The stationary solution obtained is, of course, not the full story because the system 
must evolve toward the state where the soliton has formed. We now apply the reductive 
perturbation method to the initial system of equations describing the nonlinear evolution 
of ion-acoustic waves in order to find the basic nonlinear equation. Eliminating the ion 
density and electric field from the equations, the system is reduced to the following two 
equations 


One 0 

OL + Va(Nevi) — Vz (è + nVa) Vln n = 0 (10.74) 
Ov; 
OE +u;Veui + Veln ne = 0 (10.75) 


From this equation we read that p = 3, q = 1, a = 1/2, and 8 = 1/2. It is then possible 
to find expressions for the vectors and matrices. To zero order in € the two components 
of the column vector Ug are (1,0). The eigenvalues of the matrix Ag are then uo = +1. 
The column vector R has the components (1,1), and Va + (woRo) = (0,1), which 
yields œ = 1. The stretched coordinates are 


e/2(¢ — uot) 
= 8t 


£ 


II 


(10.76) 


and the nonlinear equation obtained for the first-order in € is a version of the Korteweg- 
de Vries equation written in terms of the electron density 


Nel r One1 4 1 ne 
Or oe T 2 88 


=0 (10.77) 


But because of the Boltzmann relation, ne; = exp¢; — 1 ~% ¢ġı, the same equation 
holds for the electrostatic potential of the nonlinear wave. Thus its stationary solution 
is the soliton found above. 

The Korteweg-de Vries equation (10.77), derived for the ion-acoustic wave evo- 
lution, implies that ion-acoustic waves will under most conditions by their inner dy- 
namics, which determines their dispersive properties, evolve into a chain of solitons of 
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Fig. 10.8. Symmetric reflection and transmission of particles in soliton. 


small amplitudes and different speeds. The number of solitons and the turbulent struc- 
ture of the plasma are determined by the initial condition. Small-amplitude waves will 
decay into one or a few solitons, but when the mechanism of instability continuously 
produces growing waves, the plasma will end up with a large number of ion-acoustic 
solitons propagating across it. It will become striated perpendicular to the magnetic 
field, and these density and reversible potential striations will propagate at velocities 
well below the ion-acoustic speed. They will overtake each other, but will not interact 
significantly. 

Conditions of this kind are believed to exist in places where the ion-acoustic wave 
instability is driven by field-aligned currents oder heat-fluxes. In the solar wind acoustic 
solitons may be responsible for the medium level of density fluctuations observed and 
may play a role in the generation of the radiation from foreshock electrons. In the mag- 
netosphere they are involved in the formation of striations in the auroral and equatorial 
upper ionospheres. 


Microscopic Double Layers 


Another important observation is that the solution of the Korteweg-de Vries equation 
for the potential does not necessarily require the potentials on both sides to be the same. 
This gives the possibility for the description of microscopic double layers in terms of 
asymmetric solitons. The two particular families of solitons for which double layers 
seem to be possible are the ion-acoustic soliton and a pure electron fluid soliton, the 
electron-acoustic soliton arising from the electron-acoustic instability. In the latter the 
cold electrons play the role of the ions. 

In a fluid picture description of the double layer the formation of the potential 
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Fig. 10.9. Equipotentials in the combination of a soliton and a double layer. 


difference corresponds to the possibility that the low energy component may become 
asymmetrically reflected from the potential well of the soliton with the asymmetry aris- 
ing from asymmetries in the bulk velocities of the soliton or the particle fluids. The 
condition for this reflection is that the thermal energy of the reflected particles is less 
than the potential energy of the soliton. But in the magnetosphere, where energies are 
not below | eV, this requires large potential drops, and fluid-like double layers will 
barely evolve. Nevertheless, if thermal energies are low, the exclusion of the ions or the 
cold electron component in the case of the electron-acoustic solitons yields violation of 
the charge neutrality condition across the soliton. Clearly this happens only if the soli- 
ton moves because it is the motion which introduces the asymmetry. Thus fast solitons 
will easier be subject to double layer formation. 

Figure 10.8 shows the reflection mechanism of particles of the right sign by the 
symmetric potential hump inside the soliton. Only particles with energies < e@max are 
reflected, while higher energy particles are transmitted through the potential hump. Fig- 
ure 10.9 shows the qualitative shape of equipotential contours in presence of a soliton 
and a microscopic double layer. The plasma is assumed magnetized with the equipo- 
tentials at infinity parallel to the field lines. The deviation of the equipotentials from 
the field inside the soliton and double layer implies convective motions of cold particles 
with gyroradii much less than the transverse extents of these structures while the fast 
particles are not affected. 

The conditions change when kinetic effects are included. Then the low energy par- 
ticles in the distribution function may become reflected from the soliton potential and 
asymmetry will arise in a more natural way. Moreover, the particles moving nearly in 
resonance with the soliton have very low energy and may experience one-sided reflec- 
tion easiest. In summary, microscopic solitons of the kind of ion- and electron-acoustic 
solitons can in principle evolve into weak microscopic double layers containing po- 
tential drops, which in the magnetosphere should amount to a fraction of an electron 
volt. But such microscopic double layers may add up to large potential drops along a 
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magnetic field line if they are aligned along the field with correct polarity. 

Let us consider electron-acoustic double layers. The basic one-dimensional fluid 
equations for the cold, s = c, and warm, s = h, electron components and neutralizing 
cold ion, s = i, background are 


an +V.(nsvs) = 0 
vs 
Mss at a UsV xs = —V zPs = NsVaP (10.78) 
a te UsVaPs + psVaxs = 0 
which must be completed by the Poisson equation 
Vid = nonexpo— D> ns (10.79) 


The quantities have been normalized for simplicity here. For instance, the normaliza- 
tion of the potential is ed/kgT}, — ¢ and so on. In addition one implies the following 
boundary conditions 


o—-0 Vid 0 V2ġ—0 


Ns 7 Nos Ps `> POs Us > 0 


\ for £ — œ (10.80) 


In order to derive the nonlinear equation describing the double layer formation we in- 
troduce the following stretching transformation 


E = elx — ut) 


3 (10.81) 
T=eEt 


which differs from the one used before. We now expand all fluid quantities and the 
potential in powers of e and follow the procedure described in the previous section. We 
then obtain the following nonlinear equation for the first order expansion term of the 
potential 

dor 

OT 
This is the modified Korteweg-de Vries equation. It contains a third order nonlinearity 
and is valid as long as |a;/a3| = O(e), and the coefficients are 


(noc/Non)? + 3(Noc/Non + AT.) 

2(noc/Non) (Noe /Mon + 3Te)1/? 

(noc/non)* = 15(noc/non)? = 180T..(no¢/Non) = 432T? 

ag = (10.83) 
12(noc/Non)? (Moe /Non + 3T.) 1? 


(noc/Non)?/2Noe(Noe/Non a sre 


+ S Vedi + a2Veoi + agVedi = 0 (10.82) 


ay = 


a3 
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Fig. 10.10. Measured auroral double layer potentials. 


The modified Korteweg-de Vries equation is in the form that another pseudo-potential 
can be defined. Multiplying by ġı and integrating once one arrives at the simplified 
form, using the new coordinate ¢ = € — Ur which is a stationary coordinate traveling 
with the double layer across the plasma 


1fdti\? U » a g3 Q 4 
= = 1 . 4 
5(S2) -Eo - Eei- Eol -slo (10.84) 
where double layer solutions require that S(0) = S(¢max) = 0 and the derivatives of 


S satisfy the condition 
Voi Slémae = Vor Slo = 0 (10.85) 


in addition to the condition that the second derivatives of S at max and ¢; = 0 should 
be negative. The potential max is just the maximum achievable double layer potential. 


One can satisfy the condition if max = —4ı /3a2 and the double layer speed is 
U = —a?/18a2. Then the modified Korteweg-de Vries equation has the stationary 
solution 
1 62a, \ 
@=-=y41-tanh|(-2) z- (u- 4y2a2)4] (10.86) 
2 8a3 


where x = €a,/3q2 and the solution has been written in the original coordinates. In or- 
der that a solution exists the arguments of the roots must be positive definite. This leads 
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to a condition on the normalized cold plasma temperature as function of the density 


ratio 1/2 
458 108 3 
n= HE fia h- soe (15 — 3 )| | (10.87) 


where 6 = noc/Nop is the density ratio which for solutions to exist needs to be ô > 
V15. Hence, as the theory demonstrates, electron-acoustic double layers are theoreti- 
cally possible, but the restriction on their existence is rather severe requiring large cold 
electron densities in which case any instability may become suppressed. 

This is an interesting result which may throw some doubt onto the real existence 
of stationary double layers in agreement with the experimental finding that only bursty 
and very low voltages have been observed in real plasmas. Figure 10.10 gives a feeling 
for the realistic values of double layer potentials in the lower auroral magnetosphere as 
function of height above the Earth’s surface. Precise measurement of parallel electric 
potentials is very difficult to perform. The voltages are differences between measured 
and background potentials. Though occasionally potentials up to —2 V are detected, the 
distribution of the voltages centers at very low potential values near zero. These data 
indicate that most of the real double layers are very weak and microscopic double layers 
which may have arisen from particle reflection at solitary structures. 


10.5. Alfvén Solitons 


Solitons exist also for low-frequency Alfvén waves, both for the kinetic and shear ki- 
netic modes. We will not go through the whole process of reductive perturbation, but 
look for solutions which are stationary in the frame of the traveling structure. 


Kinetic Alfvén Solitons 


As we know, there are two kinetic Alfvén modes, one for plasma beta 6 > me/m;, 
the other under 3 < m,/m; conditions. Remembering the two different dispersion 
relations 


E l kıva(1 + kara for B>me/m; (10.88) 


kyva(l + ki P/W) for B <me/mi 


we first find that kinetic Alfvén solitons, if they exist, are intrinsically two-dimensional. 
The second observation is that solitons resulting from the first of these dispersion re- 
lation, which describes the proper kinetic mode, have dispersive properties different 
from those of the ion-acoustic and electron-acoustic modes discussed so far. The shear 
kinetic mode described by the second of the dispersion relations, on the other hand, has 
dispersive properties similar to the ion-acoustic wave. These differences will necessar- 
ily affect the properties of the solitons resulting from the underlying dynamics. 
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Let us consider the kinetic mode first, because it promises to confront us with 
some new effects. Referring to the fluid picture, we use the representation with two 
electric potentials (cf. Sec. 10.6 of our companion book, Basic Space Plasma Physics), 
Ei = -Vi¢1,£, = —V\¢). Assuming quasineutrality, n; = ne, and Boltzmann- 
distributed electrons 

Ne = no exp(ed,/keTe) (10.89) 


the basic equations describing the evolution of nonlinear kinetic Alfvén waves are 


OBL 


“OF = ViVi (G1 — ¢)) 
H 
ViVi(d. — $i) = oV t (10.90) 
n S (av) 


The field-aligned current is entirely carried by the hot electron component. Hence 
V ijy = e(One/dt) (10.91) 


In dimensionless variables, with € —> Zwgi/Cia, ¢ > 2Wpi/C, T > Wait, n > n/no, 
edi /keTe > 1, eġı/kgBTe — py, this system of equations can be made stationary 
when transforming to the following co-moving coordinate 


n=KLE+K,C—T (10.92) 


This coordinate is introduced in order to transform to a frame which moves together 
with the localized kinetic Alfvénic structure. However, in the present case it is impor- 
tant to note that this motion is neither parallel nor perpendicular to the magnetic field, 
but is a two-dimensional motion in a direction oblique to the external field. It turns out 
that the system of fundamental equations allows for such a transformation, reducing the 
physics to a one-dimensional problem. 

Being interested in localized solutions, the boundary conditions at infinity are cho- 
sen such that the derivatives of the density parallel and perpendicular to the magnetic 
field vanish at infinity, Vim = 0 at € — too, and Vn = 0 at Ç — too. Hence, ex- 
pressed in terms of the potentials, this implies that the potentials and their first, second, 
and third derivatives vanish at infinity. Under these conditions it is easy to see that the 
system of equations becomes stationary and does not explicitly depend on time. One 
may combine it and integrate it one to find the following equation 


d Inn 
ki KIN drj? = (1 — n)(n — k?) (10.93) 
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It is clear that when linearizing this equation and tries to find the linear dispersion 
relation, one arrives at the normalized dispersion relation for the kinetic Alfvén wave 


Ki (1+ 67K, ) =1 (10.94) 


where k? = K? + K? is the oblique normalized wave vector. If we express the normal- 


ized quantities through their dimensional equivalents, we recover the dispersion relation 
w? = k vall + kir) (10.95) 


with fg; the modified ion gyroradius, containing the ratio of electron-to-ion tempera- 
ture, as shown in Eq. (I.10.179) of the companion volume. 

From Eq. (10.93) it is possible to obtain a first integral by integration with respect 
to 7. This integral provides us with a pseudo-potential 


dn\? 
(=) = —S(n, kK, K1) (10.96) 


given by the following expression 


2 
S(n, kp K1) = “a [(1—n)(n+ K?) + (1+ 47)n In n] (10.97) 


Since S must be negative for real solutions to exist, the expression in the brackets on 
the right-hand side of this equation is positive. 

The pseudo-potential determines the regions of localized solutions in the normal- 
ized density plane. Because these solutions are both stationary and localized, they 
correspond to solitons. Note that the condition for existence of kinetic Alfvén solitons 
does not depend on the perpendicular wavenumber. This suggests that it is the parallel 
electric field in the wave, which is responsible for the formation of topological soli- 
tons. Dispersion of the wave parallel to the magnetic field causes the balance of the 
nonlinearity in the basic equations. 

Figure 10.11 shows where the regions of existence of the solitons are located. The 
existence of solitons is heavily modulated by the parallel wavenumber dependence. As 
one finds, solitons may exist both for normalized densities n > 1 andn < 1 with 
n = 1 included. In the region n > 1 the solitons have a well-defined maximum 
amplitude given by the point n = Nmax, where the function representing the bracket 
in the pseudo-potential crosses the real axis to negative values. The corresponding 
wavenumbers in this region are all Ky > 1, which means that these solitons propagate 
at a speed less than the Alfvén velocity, v4, parallel to the magnetic field and constitute 
density compressions. Hence, such solitons are sub-Alfvénic. 

There exists also a region of density depressions n < 1, which propagate at sub- 
Alfvénic speeds as well. The minimum density of these solitons would be at n = 0 
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Fig. 10.11. Pseudo-potential and regions of solitons for the kinetic Alfvén wave. 


and corresponds to total evacuation of the plasma from the region of the soliton. Such 
solitons may not exist. At least the method of their description applied here breaks 
down in this extreme case. Only the most dilute of these solitons would propagate at 
super-Alfvénic speeds. If they can exist at all, the form of the pseudo-potential predicts 
that they must have a minimum amplitude in the dilution of the density defined by the 
crossing point of the pseudo-potential with the n-axis at n < 1. Thus there cannot be a 
smooth transition in the stationary case from an undisturbed state to a dilute state. The 
transition must be catastrophic. But from a stationary theory it cannot be decided if 
such solitons can evolve or not. 

The shape of the soliton solutions can be found from integration of Eq. (10.96). 
This calculation must be performed numerically, but for small-amplitude compressive 


sub-Alfvénic solitons, n — 1 = 6 « 1, an analytic solution is obtained when the 
pseudo-potential is expanded with resect to ôn. This solution is given by 
3 M}/2 
dn = 2M sech? ( 4 ) (10.98) 
2 2|K KL | 


which is identical to the stationary Korteweg-de Vries soliton solution obtained earlier. 
Hence, kinetic Alfvén solitons as stationary solutions when propagating at low Mach 
number, 0 < M = K? — 1 « 1, and sub-Alfvénic speeds follow from the stationary 
Korteweg-de Vries equation. 

This stationary equation is found by Taylor-expanding the pseudo-potential (10.97) 
up to third order in 6n = n — 1. Due to the boundary conditions, S(1) = S’ (1) = 0, 


we find 
2 
(=) ape a (a1 bn? — 3n) (10.99) 


dn KIRA 
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If we now take the second derivative of both sides of this equation, we arrive at the 
desired equation 


1 2 1 1 KiKi m 
ôn + yon on én M ôn” =0 (10.100) 


Supplementing it by the missing time derivative, a form of the Korteweg-de Vries equa- 
tion is recovered. As we expected, low but finite amplitude sub-Alfvénic compressive 
kinetic Alfvén waves evolve into solitons under the competitive action of their nonlin- 
earity and their dispersive properties. If an initial condition is given, one thus expects 
that kinetic Alfvén waves decay into a chain of low amplitude solitons which may be 
distributed according to their amplitudes by a distribution law of the kind given in Eq. 
(10.55). 

Because there is no threshold for this kind of evolution of kinetic Alfvén waves, 
they will always tend to evolve into solitons. Soliton formation will be restricted only 
by other factors as the dimensions of the system, inhomogeneities, wave transformation 
and wave coupling. The number of solitons which can be formed depends not only 
on the initial disturbance but also on the available length of the field lines. In the 
magnetosphere this length is restricted by two conditions, the value of the plasma beta 
and the distance between the point where 8 > m,/m, and the plasma sheet. Along 
this length a magnetic pulse injected from the plasma sheet by, say, reconnection can 
break off into a number of kinetic Alfvén solitons, which travel as low amplitude pulses 
into the inner magnetosphere up to the point where 3 < m_./mj, where they possibly 
transform into shear kinetic Alfvén waves. The larger amplitude solitons will propagate 
at higher speed and may overcome the lower amplitude pulses. How the transformation 
works is unknown. The simplest way is that at the altitude of transition from 3 > 
me/m; to B < m-_/m, the incoming kinetic Alfvén solitons serve as initial conditions 
for the evolution of shear kinetic Alfvén solitons. 


Shear Kinetic Alfvén Solitons 


Shear kinetic Alfvén waves can evolve into solitons in a way entirely analog to kinetic 
Alfvén waves. The difference in the dispersive properties of the two modes suggests 
that shear kinetic waves behave similar to ion-acoustic solitons with a negative disper- 
sion factor. 

It is simple matter to derive the pseudo-potential for these waves and to discuss 
the conditions of existence of such solitons. The dynamics of low-amplitude solitons is 
also governed by a Korteweg-de Vries equation, but the solitons have slightly different 
properties. The basic equations for this case are the same as for the former case, with 
the exception that one replaces the Boltzmann law for the electrons with the full com- 
pressive electrons dynamics, as before in dimensionless variables 
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one +Ve(neve) = 0 
du. (10.101) 
37 + $Vev2 = ZaV_e[¢, — Inne] 


The coefficient a is defined as a = (m;/m_-)@e, where Be is the electron plasma beta. 
We change to the co-moving coordinates, 7 = K + K€ — T, and use homogeneous 
boundary conditions at infinity. The basic equations then reduce to 


(n — Kynve)’ = 0 
(ve — iryo? Al = = 30K ($y -inny (10.102) 
(n- ning)’ = 0 | 


(nve)” 


KA Ky (¢1 —- py)" 


The primes indicate the number of total derivatives with respect to the co-moving coor- 
dinate 7. 

The last equation can be integrated twice, the other equations once in 7) from —oo 
to 7, and the variables may be expressed by the quasineutral normalized density, n 


Ve = (n—1)/nky 
pi = Inn+ [(1—n? )/onin 3] 
pi = (k/k )ve 


" = —(1-n)(n — K?) /nki K? 


(10.103) 


Since ¢, depends only implicitly on 77 and since all variables can be expressed through 
the density, n(n), it is sufficient to consider only the last of the above equations and to 
solve for @,. This equation is readily transformed into a form containing the pseudo- 
potential. We chose to write it as 


1 (dn\” S(n; a, Ky) 
= : 10.104 
2 (a) Ki F? (n;a, ry) i ; 
where we have F = (ar? /2)(n) and U(n) = (1 — 2/n?aK7)/n. Then we can write 


S= wna f e — Ki) (E) dé (10.105) 


Solving the last integral, the pseudo-potential becomes explicitly 


2.2 p1 -= n)? 
oi Ei 1 UR e ET ane n) (2 wt) (10.106) 


4 n an? KA 3n 
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Fig. 10.12. Regions of existence of shear kinetic Alfvén solitons in parameter space. 


For real solutions, S' > 0 is required. There is a wide range where compressive solitons 
are possible, depending on the values of aœ and x}. For sub-Alfvénic speeds only com- 
pressive solitons exist. But for super-Alfvénic Mach numbers also rarefaction solitons 
can exist. These are density holes which propagate across the plasma at high speeds. 
Usually, the holes are wide while compressions are very narrow in the super-Alfvénic 
case. 

As for kinetic Alfvén solitons, it is possible to derive a Korteweg-de Vries equation 
for the small-amplitude shear kinetic solitons. Let us denote the right-hand side of Eq. 
(10.104) by V (n). The Korteweg-de Vries equation is given as 


nl” — {VO (1)n + [VO(1) — VO (1)|n! = 0 0107) 


Here the bracketed exponents stand for the order of derivations with respect to the 
density n. The solution of this equation is of the usual sech?-type. Calculating the 
derivatives of V (n), one obtains the two expressions 


V@(1) = 4(ari K?) (k? — 1)(1 — 2/ar?) 7? 


‘ Il 
8 2 aad j 6/ak?)—1] (10.108) 
T (1 5) | +57 ena / ae 


aK 


v@(q) = 


QK 


Because in the solution for the soliton the second derivative appears under the root sign, 
these expressions impose some conditions on the existence of the solitons. In particular, 
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Fig. 10.13. Cold plasma depletion containing a hot electron sheet. 


for compressive kinetic Alfvén solitons to exist one can derive the restriction 
2 2 2 
2(va/Vthe)” < Ky < T(vA/Vthe) (10.109) 


which must be satisfied simultaneously with K? < 1.5. Combining both we find the 
condition on the Mach number for shear kinetic compressive solitons (0 is the angle 
between the original wave and the ambient magnetic field) 


7(VA/Vthe) cos? @ < M? < $(v4/Vtne) cos? 0 (10.110) 
The corresponding condition for sub-Alfvénic rarefactive solitons to exist is 


M? < 3(va/vine) cos? 0 (10.111) 


Two-Electron Kinetic Alfvén Solitons 


We now investigate one particularly interesting case when the plasma contains two 
electron components of different densities and temperatures. The cold and hot electron 
populations are indexed by the subscripts c and h, respectively. Quasineutrality requires 
that, in normalized coordinates, 


ni = (ne + una) /(1 + n) (10.112) 
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Fig. 10.14. Possible signature of a kinetic Alfvén soliton. 


where u = Non/Noc is the ratio of the initial undisturbed densities of the hot to cold 
electron components. Applying the same methods as in the previous section, we obtain 
as the first integral of the stationary co-moving basic equations 


dn.\? aen T dE EPan? 
( dn ) ~ Re nan? /2)? J E G(n; u, Ky) (: ee ) (10.113) 


Here n = (n/ne) = (1+ p)~1(ne + pnp) is the total electron density, np is expressed 
in terms of ne as 
np = ng! exp [T.(1 — n2)/Thacn2n? | (10.114) 


and the integrand is 
G = (nt —1)[(1 + u)n — «î] (10.115) 


The above integral replaces the pseudo-potential used in the previous section. Now 
the regions where the pseudo-potential is negative are modified by the additional two 
parameters, u and O = Th /Te. 

An analytical treatment yields two types of solitons as shown in Fig. 10.12. There 
are slow and fast solitons possible, which can be either density compressions or dilu- 
tions, depending on the values of the parameters. The two-electron solitons have one 
special property. The cold component is more strongly affected than the hot component. 
In particular, density depletions appear only in the cold component. In the particular 
cases when such density depletions are observed, the density of the hot component 
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peaks in the center of the cold depletion, forming a compressive hot electron structure 
inside the diluted cold plasma. Figure 10.13 shows one example of such a soliton. The 
cold plasma depletion contain a hot electron layer, with the peak density of the hot 
electrons raised by more than a factor ten in order to compensate for the cold electron 
decrease. It is the concentration of the hot electrons which pushes the cold plasma out 
of the center of the soliton. 

Two-electron plasmas are frequently encountered in space plasma physics. In the 
plasmasphere it is the mixture of the ring current plasma and the low energy plasma- 
spheric plasma of atmospheric origin. At auroral latitudes the mixture of cold iono- 
spheric and warm plasma sheet plasma leads to conditions where the present theory of 
kinetic Alfvén solitons is applicable. In the region of the low-latitude boundary layer 
adjacent to the magnetopause the warm magnetospheric plasma blends into the cold 
magnetosheath plasma on a scale where kinetic Alfvén waves and solitons may form 
and contribute to the dynamics. An example of the presumable observation of the sig- 
nature of a kinetic Alfvén soliton in the low latitude boundary layer with frequency 
close to the ion-cyclotron frequency is given in Fig. 10.14. 


10.6. Drift Wave Turbulence 


Weak drift wave turbulence is described by the Hasegawa-Mima equation (9.40) in the 
two-dimensional approximation, which is based on wave-wave interactions. When the 
drift waves evolve nonlinearly, the weakly turbulent wave-wave interaction approxima- 
tion breaks down. The drift waves may decay into large-amplitude solitons. When such 
solitons appear in large numbers, they constitute a state of turbulence which is very 
different from weak turbulence and deserves the name of strong turbulence. 


Drift Wave Solitons 


We consider the simplest case of drift waves when the electrons, for low wave frequen- 
cies, can be considered as Boltzmann-distributed, and the ions as cold. Then the ions 
perform a simple E x B-drift in the crossed ambient magnetic and wave electric fields, 
a process which provides the nonlinearity, because when the waves are driven by the 
ions, as in the case of the lower-hybrid drift instability, this coupling couples the wave 
back to the motion of the ions. The waves, with their perpendicular and parallel electric 
field components, propagate obliquely to the magnetic field. We introduce the density 
and temperature scales L, and Lr and scale all lengths with respect to rg; = Cia / Wgi. 

Because of the obliqueness of the problem the nonlinear wave is two-dimensional. 
It is governed by the Kadomtsev-Petviashvili equation, which is the two-dimensional 
generalization of the Korteweg-de Vries equation. But for ki r2; < land kykire, < 
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Tgi/ Lr this equation can be reduced to the Korteweg-de Vries equation proper 


28 + Vid + Vid— dvd =0 (10.116) 
for the normalized electrostatic potential, ¢(x, t). Here time 7 is measured in units of 
Tgi/Vae, Where the drift velocity is Vde = TgiCia/In = kpTe/eBoLn. 

In the linear approximation the system evolves into drift modes which are eigen- 
modes of the system considered. Because the nonlinear evolution of these drift waves 
is governed by the Korteweg-de Vries equations, we expect that solitons will be gener- 
ated in large number for sufficiently large initial wave amplitudes, and the system will 
become turbulent consisting of non-interacting solitons of frequency, w(k) ~ kvae, and 
dispersion relation ws = ku, where u > Vae is the soliton speed. The drift wave field is 
then assumed to be composed of a large number JN of solitons 


N 
plz, T) = X bs(x, 7, 21, u) (10.117) 


each having a different central position, xı, and speed, w;, with the speed satisfying the 
soliton dispersion relation. Since the single solitons are nearly independent solutions of 
the Korteweg-de Vries equation, their analytical representation is of the form 


s(x, T, £o,u) = —3(u — 1)sech?[4(u — 1)? (£ — zo — ur)] (10.118) 


1 
2 
Collisions are elastic and produce only an unimportant phase shift of the soliton posi- 
tion. 

The inverse scattering method gives us the possibility to define a distribution func- 
tion of the soliton amplitudes and velocities, given in Eq. (10.55). The soliton amplitude 
is A = 3(u — 1). With 8 = £ = 1 and 3uọ —> A, we have o = 1/3 and 


1 dx 


Pll = Taz = -26(a) — Ay? 


(10.119) 
a formula which is valid for the negative-potential drift wave solitons with ¢ < 0. 


Spectrum of Drift Wave Solitons 


Equation (10.119) may serve as starting point for a statistical description through an 
average over initial configurations. One may assume that the final turbulent state is 
reached as the most probable state of a number of initial configurations, such that 
the system containing many solitons will saturate at some randomly phased spectrum, 
(\6(k)|?), with the angular brackets indicating the averaging procedure, and $(k) being 
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the Fourier transformed potential amplitude. The spread of the random-phased field, ¢, 
can be taken as given by some mean square amplitude, (|¢|*) = 43. 

Given such an initial amplitude, knowing the distribution (10.119) of soliton am- 
plitudes resulting from the solution of the Korteweg-de Vries equation, the distribution 
of solitons can be obtained by calculating the average over Fu] with random-phased 
amplitudes. For a broad wavenumber spectrum the initial spectrum can be taken as 
white noise. Then the average of F'[u] is a Gaussian integral written in discrete form as 


re -o 
fsalu) = Z II fæ; exp E 
j=1 


Normalization requires that the integral over u-space just gives the total number of 
solitons in the system 


Flu; 4] (10.120) 


a feoi(u)du = N (10.121) 


Moreover, the indexed potentials are the soliton potential functions at positions x;. It 
is now possible to convert the integral in the functional F'[u] into a sum and to perform 
the Gaussian integrations. Using a representation of the parabolic cylinder function 
D_4/2(«) one finds 


fsoa(u) 


1 L 
ee o 


L is the length of the system, defined as L = D £j, where x; = (j/1)L. This is the 
distribution function for drift wave solitons, which is provided in drift wave turbulence 
arising from the random-phased initial condition with amplitude ġo. The distribution 
of the soliton velocities turns out to be not purely Gaussian even in this simple case 
of strong turbulence. The parabolic cylinder function introduces a skewing into the 
distribution which is caused by the concentration of the wave energy in the solitary 
wave solutions of the Korteweg-de Vries equation. As one of the consequences the 
turbulent spectrum gets harder than a spectrum of randomly distributed waves. 

It is not very difficult to calculate the spectral density of the soliton field know- 
ing the distribution function. The spectral density, S(k,w), is defined as the Fourier 
transform of the two-point correlation function. Taking so] from Eq. (10.117) and cal- 
culating the Fourier transform of (soi(® + ¢, t+ T) @so1(a, t)} one finds for the spectral 
shape 


w — kude 


2 1/2 
Sy E ia (2) cosech? [rers (=) | (10.123) 
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Note that k, vge, L are all normalized quantities. This result has been obtained by re- 
placing the sum over the solitons in so] with an integral using the soliton distribution, 
feo, AS Weight, and u = w/k, which is justified for a large number of solitons. This 
number is defined as 


N= i du feo(u) = QL,” (10.124) 


where Q ~ I'(3/4)/119. The first important property of the spectrum of solitons is 
that it vanishes for frequencies w < kuqe, simply because there are no solitons in this 
range with speeds smaller than u < Vae. Secondly, the spectrum peaks at frequencies 
w ~ kvde[1 + O(¢0)] above the lower frequency cut-off. If one expands the parabolic 
cylinder function for small and for large arguments these peaks are found at 


kval + V2 for 12k? 
one | vae(1 + 2M) Te (10.125) 


kvge[1 + V2(1kd2)?/5] for 1k? > do 


The interesting conclusion is thus that the calculation of the soliton spectrum verifies 
the suspicion that the turbulent spectrum of a soliton gas, in this case the drift-soliton 
gas, is harder than the spectrum of drift waves themselves from which it developed. 

Application of this kind of turbulence to waves in equatorial spread-F and to in- 
stabilities of the kind of the lower-hybrid drift instability in the Earth’s plasma sheet 
and low-latitude boundary layer seems promising, but has not yet been tried. Spectra in 
these regions look relatively structureless and thus do point on the existence of evolved 
scale-independent or self-similar turbulence. 

Similar considerations may also apply to kinetic Alfvén soliton turbulence, to ion 
acoustic turbulence and electron acoustic turbulence. For these waves it is known that 
the turbulence follows the Korteweg-de Vries equation as long as the amplitudes do not 
become too large. One may expect that when this happens, particle reflection at the 
many solitary structures in the turbulent plasma will produce dissipation and introduce 
irreversibility, and the second-order derivative will become non-negligible, small po- 
tential differences will arise, and the plasma will make the transition to micro-double 
layer turbulence. The existence of this kind of turbulence manifests itself in localized 
holes in phase space and may be very important in particle acceleration. 


Concluding Remarks 


A number of equations has been derived in this chapter, which lead to localized large- 
amplitude wave solutions travelling across the plasma. The important insight is that 
these solitons evolve as nonlinear dynamical equilibria between nonlinearity and dis- 
persivity of single waves, but that the equations allow a given initial condition to decay 
into a large number of such solitons, travelling at their own and well-defined speeds 
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with negligible interaction, thus comprising a turbulent state of the plasma which can 
be described in a statistical way. 

A few examples are given in this chapter, e.g., ion-acoustic, electron-acoustic, ki- 
netic Alfvén, and drift wave solitons. Their application to space plasmas is still open. 
The reason is that in spite of the well-known importance of soliton turbulence only few 
observations allow for an unambiguous interpretation in terms of solitons. In this situ- 
ation the link between theory and observation in space plasma physics is still missing. 


Further Reading 


There is a small number of excellent books on nonlinear plasma theory like [1], [5], and 
[11], which all were written in the seventies. Meanwhile nonlinear plasma physics has 
grown into a wide field, but no comprehensive modern text is available. The reason is 
that analytically not so much has been achieved during the last twenty years while the 
activities and interests have turned to numerical simulations. A contemporary summary 
of numerical plasma simulations is given in [7]. 

Derivation of the Burgers and Korteweg-de Vries equations from the general hy- 
drodynamics set of Navier-Stokes equations is given in [4]. Derivation from plasma 
fluid equations are contained in [8]. The inverse scattering method has found wide 
application in the theory of one-dimensional nonlinear wave equations. It is given in 
[4], [8], and many other texts. Drift wave turbulence is treated in [3]. The double 
layer theory is taken from Mace and Hellberg, J. Plasma Phys. 49 (1993) 283. For the 
Kadomtsev-Petviashvili equation we followed Meiss and Horton, Phys. Rev. Lett. 48 
(1982) 1362. Kinetic Alfvén soliton theory is included in [2]. Double layer potentials 
were measured by Mälkki et al., J. Geophys. Res. 99 (1994) 6045. Shear kinetic Alfvén 
soliton theory for one- and two-electron fluids is taken from Treumann et al., Astron. 
Astrophys. 236 (1990) 242. Observational information on shocks is found in [6] and 
[10]. Laminar and turbulent shocks are discussed in [9]. 
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11. Strong Turbulence 


The previous chapter attempted the first step into strong turbulence theory. We consid- 
ered the evolution of large-amplitude waves when the dispersion competes with nonlin- 
earity and obtained that plasmas may in this case evolve into turbulent states containing 
large numbers of quasi-stable solitary waves, so-called topological solitons, which con- 
stitute turbulence. 

Another important effect arising in a plasma is a consequence of the fact that 
plasma waves are carriers of energy. The energy density stored in a plasma wave cor- 
responds to a real pressure exerted on the plasma. Any inhomogeneity developing on 
the wave spectrum by localized reflection, for instance, by absorption or interaction 
with other waves and particles or simply by focussing or spreading of a wave, causes a 
wave-pressure force, the ponderomotive force. This force appears as an ordinary force 
on the particles or fluid and may act on the plasma and change the propagation proper- 
ties of the wave itself or may affect the propagation of other waves. It also may lead to 
interchanges between the waves. We expect that under such conditions another type of 
turbulence will develop and call it strong turbulence, a term whose meaning will have 
to be clarified in this chapter. 

Strong turbulence has a number of different aspects. In a first step we are go- 
ing to derive the ponderomotive force which is exerted by the plasma wave pressure 
onto the background plasma. This can be done with the elementary knowledge of ba- 
sic plasma physics using a simple high-frequency wave model. The simple theory can 
then be extended to a much more general case, but for the purposes of understanding 
the elementary theory is sufficient. Hereafter, we consider the basic equations which 
in the presence of nonlinearity and wave pressure govern strong turbulence. Solution 
of these equations leads to caviton formation instead of solitons. Cavitons behave dif- 
ferently from solitons. Their dynamics will be discussed in detail for Langmuir waves 
uncovering some entirely new effects. 
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11.1. Ponderomotive Force 


The wave pressure force exerted by a large-amplitude wave on the plasma background 
is the ponderomotive force of the inhomogeneous wave field experienced by the parti- 
cle components. Such forces can be generated by any wave transporting energy, i.e., 
moving at a certain group velocity and thus being spatially inhomogeneous. 


Radiation Pressure Force 


The simplest example of such a force is the radiation pressure of a high-frequency 
electromagnetic field experienced by an isotropic medium of dielectric function given 
in Eq. (1.9.36) of our companion book 


ew) = 1-02. /w? (11.1) 


The pressure force in this most simple case can be estimated as follows. The electric 

field energy density is known to be given by 

O(we) 
Ow 


Ww = We (11.2) 
with Wg = (€9/2)|5E|?. This energy density is equal to the wave field pressure which, 
from the point of view of the background medium carrying the wave, behaves exactly 
like an ordinary gas pressure acting on a hydrodynamic fluid. The radiation pressure or 
ponderomotive force is then simply defined as 


1 
Fom = —-——VW. 11.3 
p Ino (11.3) 
where we divide by the number density in order to obtain the force acting on one par- 
ticle. There is an additional factor of 1/2 in this expression, the origin of which will 
become clear below. Inserting the expression for the dielectric function (11.1) and car- 
rying out the differentiations with respect to the frequency, w, yields 


ved 


t 
Pe Wg(x, t) 


2no 


VWe(x,t) + Ve (11.4) 
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For approximately constant e€ the last term disappears, and the ponderomotive pressure 
force assumes the particularly simple form 


€— E0W. 


1 A 
VWa(x,t) = -—— V|dE(x, t|? (11.5) 
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In the present case this force is a potential force, with potential given by 


e(w) — 1 e? 4 
Sve = ôE 11. 
2no We Amew? ee UEO 


pm = = 


Because the Debye length is much smaller than the characteristic length of the field 
inhomogeneity, the electrons obey the Boltzmann law in the ponderomotive force po- 
tential 


Ne = no exp[—dpm/kB(Te + T;)|] = no exp[—|OE(x, t)|?/E?] (11.7) 
where the ponderomotive critical electric field is given by 
F? = 4m.w*kp(Te + T;)/e? (11.8) 


Therefore, for wave electric field intensities coming close to the critical electric field, 
the nonlinear pressure force effects become large and the distortions of the plasma 
density may become of the same order as the background density. 


Density Variation 


The nonlinear ponderomotive effect may result in a violent modification of the plasma 
background caused by the waves, in which case the plasma looses its homogeneous 
character, but changes on a comparably short spatial scale. This is a typical property 
of turbulence. Strong turbulence may thus be caused by the ponderomotive effects of 
large amplitude waves. The nonlinear distortion of the density for moderate turbulence 
is obtained from the Boltzmann law by small amplitude expansion 


Onn /Nno ~ —|SE(x, t)|?/E? (11.9) 


This variation in the density is a negative modulation. For the model under considera- 
tion the expected modulation of the background plasma density in presence of a large- 
amplitude electromagnetic wave, which exerts a radiation pressure onto the plasma, the 
expected density variation will always result in a local decrease of the plasma density 
in the region of large amplitudes. Such depletions of density are usually called cavitons 
and should be distinguished from the ordinary or topological solitons discussed in the 
previous chapter, because of the entirely different physics involved in their production 
and evolution. 

It should, however, be mentioned that the consideration of the ponderomotive force 
in this section is not restricted to the radiation pressure of the electromagnetic wave. 
Our only assumption was that the wave frequency should be high enough to neglect 
other effects. Therefore the same argument also applies to Langmuir waves. Their 
response function is the same, since their high frequencies radiation pressure works in 
exactly the same way as discussed above. But because Langmuir waves have very low 
phase and group velocities, their ponderomotive effect may even be stronger than that 
of electromagnetic waves when their energy accumulates locally. 
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Fluid Theory 


The intuitive approach to the ponderomotive force given in the previous section must 
be based on safer grounds and at the same time must be extended to arbitrary large- 
amplitude waves. It is easiest to start from the hydrodynamic set of equations of a 
plasma and to average over the fast time scale of the large-amplitude wave. Depending 
on the fluid model used one obtains different results. 

Here we only sketch the derivation of the ponderomotive force. The simplest 
model is that of a magnetohydrodynamic fluid. We assume that the fluid is subject 
to a nonlinear large-amplitude magnetohydrodynamic or electromagnetic wave 


[OB(x, t), E(x, t)] = [6Bo(x, t), Eo (x, t)] exp(k - x — wt) (11.10) 


where the amplitudes are slowly varying functions of space and time. The nonlinear 
terms in the magnetohydrodynamic equations, i.e., the convective derivative, v - Vv, 
the flux term, nv, and the Lorentz force term, j x B, contain products of the amplitudes 
and after fast-time and fast-space averaging will contribute to a wave force term. 

The easiest way is to calculate the components of the wave stress tensor, X, under 
such an averaging. The ponderomotive force density is then defined as 


fom(x,t) =V- 5 (11.11) 


When the wave amplitude depends on space and time as a slowly varying function, 
i.e., when the wave field is inhomogeneous and varying, the ponderomotive force will 
also be a function of space and time. Performing the calculations, one finds that the 
ponderomotive force density obtained is composed of two terms according to 


fom(X, t) = fpm,y (X, t) + fpm,t (xX, t) (11.12) 


The first term results from the spatial dependence of the wave amplitude and is given 
by 


O€im 


On 


o m 
fom, y = + lv (S575 m0 ) — OES Em (vem see YBa )| (11.13) 
Oj 
Here we have written the tensor € = €m in index notation. It depends on the plasma 
density, n, and on the ambient magnetic field, Bo. 
The second term in (11.12) comes from the slow time variation of the wave ampli- 
tude and is given by 


€ 0 7 ðe ôE * 


where c.c. stands for the conjugate complex part. These expressions simplify for plane 
circularly polarized waves of parallel wavenumber, kų, and frequency, w. In this case 
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one simply adds the two components of the ponderomotive force 


e—1 ky, Ow?(e—1) Wg 
Tomy = —9—~ViWe + 33 ay ðt (11.15) 
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to the stationary Lorentz force on the right-hand side of the equation of motion. For 
vanishing time dependence and otherwise homogeneous conditions and for an inci- 
dent electromagnetic wave one recovers the simple wave pressure force of the previous 
section. But already Alfvén or whistler waves in the stationary case give different ex- 
pressions for the ponderomotive force than the simple pressure force. 

When the magnetohydrodynamic ponderomotive force is extended to the two-fluid 
case, it turns out that the ponderomotive force is different for each of the species. Thus 
it may drive currents and not only give rise to motions as in the magnetohydrodynamic 
case. Another possible effect is that the ponderomotive force may contribute to new 
terms in Ohm’s law and affect plasma transport or accelerate particles. 


11.2. Nonlinear Wave Equation 


Imagine an intense but localized wave entering a low density plasma with a plasma fre- 
quency just above the electron-cyclotron frequency. If the wave pressure force pushes 
the plasma out of the region of the wave and dilutes the plasma below the electron- 
cyclotron frequency, the properties of the plasma change drastically, and wave propa- 
gation becomes very different from what it was before the wave was injected into the 
plasma. This simple example demonstrates the importance of wave pressure effects. 

Effects of this kind are common in plasmas where the number of the possible 
modes is large. One immediately realizes that these effects must have to do with the 
amplitude of the wave instead of the wavenumber. In this section we investigate the 
importance of the wave amplitude on the dispersive properties and propagation of the 
wave. 


Nonlinear Dispersion Relation 


Let us assume that the wave dispersion relation is not only a function of the wavenum- 
ber, k, but also depends on the wave amplitude. In linear dispersion theory and in the 
consideration of the topological effects leading to the Burgers and Korteweg-de Vries 
equations any explicit dependence of the frequency on the wave amplitude had been 
neglected. Abandoning this neglect, introduces an entirely new view into wave theory. 

Let us denote the wave function of the large-amplitude disturbance symbolically 
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by A, where A can be either a scalar or a column vector. A quite general ansatz for Ais 
to extract a plane wave rapidly variable phase factor from its space and time dependence 
and to assume that this plane wave is modulated by a possibly slower varying amplitude 
factor, Ao(x, t), which is also a function of space and time 


A = Ao(x, t) exp[i(kox — wot) (11.16) 


The wavenumber, ko, and frequency, wo, belong to the fast carrier wave part of the wave 
field. The amplitude itself may now be written as the product of another unspecified 
phase factor and an amplitude which is again variable in space and time as 


Ao(x, t) = A(x, t) expliy(x, t)] (11.17) 


Clearly, in the linear approximation the wave function, A, satisfies a linear equation 
with wo(ko) being the solution of the linear dispersion relation. In the general nonlinear 
case the frequency of the nonlinear wave which we denote by w will become a function 
of the wave energy as well. 

Let us derive an equation which takes into account this energy dependence of the 
frequency. The energy of a wave is proportional to the square of its amplitude, A, since 
when taking the product A. A*, the complex phase factors cancel. Letting the frequency 
depend on energy, the nonlinear dispersion relation can formally be written as 


w = w(k, A”) (11.18) 


For simplicity we supposed an isotropic case and real A. Extensions to non-isotropic 
cases and complex A are straightforward. In the latter case one replaces A? — |A]?. 


Finite-Amplitude Equations 


Let us assume that the dependence on the energy is weak. In this case the nonlinear 
dispersion relation or frequency can be expanded with respect to the energy 


w = wo(k) + Vaw|, A? + O(A*) (11.19) 


where Vaw is defined as 
Vaw = ðw/ð( A?) (11.20) 


and the index 0 implies that the indexed quantity has to be taken at zero wave amplitude. 
Thus wo is the usual dispersion relation with its full dependence on the wavenumber, k, 
which has been used in the previous sections. It contains the nonlinearities described 
there. Taking into account the dependence on the wave amplitude therefore introduces 
another nonlinearity which we so far has not been aware of. 

In order to illuminate the nature of this kind of nonlinearity, let us assume that the 
wave is nearly stationary. In this case one applies the eikonal approximation, assuming 
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that the phase of the wave varies slowly under the influence of its evolution, while its 
amplitude may be a function of space and time, A(x, t). We write the total phase as 


o(x, t) = ko - x — wot + y(x, t) (11.21) 


with ọ the small disturbance of the phase which is introduced by the amplitude depen- 
dence. Geometrical optics prescribes the following relations between the frequency, 
wavenumber and the phase 


Hw 
Ww 
II 


—ð¢(x, t)/Ot = wo — Oy(x, t) /Ot 


(x,t) = Vo(x,t) = ko + Vy(x, t) (11.22) 


These definitions can be used in Eq. (11.19) to derive an equation for the variation in 
the phase function. Restricting to terms of second order in A and in Vy gives 


dp | Ggro 2, Ugro 2 2 
— m At= 11.2 
“ut 9 (Vay) + 2ko (Vip) + Vawlo 0 (11.23) 


where the convective derivative 
d/dt = (0/0t) + Vgro ` V (11.24) 
is defined with the help of the zero-order group velocity 


Vgro = Vrw(k, A”) lko ao (11.25) 
and the coordinate x points in the direction of v,,9. Moreover, the derivative of the 
group velocity is defined by 


Joro = Vi.w(k, A? = Vic Vgro = 3Ugro/k + Vivgro (11.26) 


Vinca ao 
Equation (11.23) is an equation for the variation in the phase of the wave. The under- 
lying assumption is that the wave constitutes a wave packet with well-defined group 
velocity, whose evolution can be described by following its phase variation. But an- 
other equation is needed for the wave amplitude. This equation is provided by the 
energy equation, which can be written in the following form 


0A?/dt+V-(A’vw) =0 (11.27) 


In this equation energy dissipation is suppressed. The velocity of energy convection, 
vw(A?,k), is itself a function of the wavenumber as defined in Eq. (11.22) and the 
square of the wave amplitude. Since we restrict ourselves to second-order expressions 
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only, the A?-dependence in the convective term in the energy transport equation con- 
tains only the zero-order energy convection velocity which is the zero-order group ve- 
locity 

vw (0, k) = Vgro = Ugrok/k (11.28) 


with k given in Eq. (11.22). Written explicitly the two components are 


UW = Ugro + Gar Vsp 


11.29 
Vwi = (vgro/k)VL9 : ) 


and the equation for the wave amplitude follows from the energy transport equation 


0 i 
(= + tyros A? + føvova (aeva) + Arey 1 (AV 1) y=0 (11.30) 
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The two equations (11.23) and (11.30) describe the nonlinear evolution of the wave 
amplitude and phase variation up to second order in the amplitude. The amplitude is 
assumed to be small but finite. 

The important conclusion which can be drawn from these two fundamental equa- 
tions for the evolution of finite-amplitude nonlinear waves is that it is sufficient to de- 
termine the nonlinear dispersion relation in order to obtain the full set of nonlinear 
equations, from which the further behavior of the wave amplitude and phase can be de- 
termined. The problem is therefore reduced to finding the nonlinear dispersion relation 
before solving the above set of equations. 


Nonlinear Parabolic Equation 


The set of nonlinear equations (11.23) and (11.30) derived above can be combined into 
one single equation, which is known under the name nonlinear parabolic equation. 
Under some simplifying conditions it can be written in the form of a nonlinear Schrö- 
dinger equation, which we will use in later sections. 

Let us return to the initial definition of our wave function, A(x, t). Formally intro- 
ducing a response function, F'(w), the linearized equation for A can be written as 


[-v?— Fe (2) A(x, t) =0 (11.31) 
With the help of —iV = k and i0/0t = w one obtains the linear dispersion relation 


k? = Fo(w) (11.32) 
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The function Fo(w) is the inverse of our usual linear dispersion relations which we 
wrote in the form w = w(k), here written down for the isotropic case which is easily 
generalized to non-isotropic conditions. 

Since we are dealing with the nonlinear case, the function F(w) is an operator 
function acting on the complex wave amplitude, A(x, t). But if the change in the am- 
plitude proceeds slow enough that the wave performs a number of oscillations before 
the amplitude has changed remarkably, we can expand the nonlinear equation corre- 
sponding to Eq. (11.31) with the full function F'(w) instead of Fo(w), around Fo(wo) 
to obtain 


Ao(x, te ther eet) 


(11.33) 
From the linear dispersion equation we have k = Fo(wo) and the resulting two rela- 
tions for the derivatives of the response function are 


At y ; dFo(w) o 1 d? Fo(w) ə? 
A a Foleo) dw |, Ot 2 dw? |, of 


dFo(w)/dw|, = 2ko/Vgro 


11.34 
P Fo(w) /dw?|,, = 2(Vgro > koGgro) / Vero 


With the help of these three expressions we can rewrite the general dispersion relation 
in terms of an equation for the complex amplitude 


i d Jgr0 
‘a’ 2 


V2 + 2y? | Ao(x,t) =0 (11.35) 
2ko 

In the derivation of this equation we took into account only the nonlinearity of the 
response function, but still neglected the amplitude dependence. The coefficient of the 
missing term is proportional to A? = |Ao|?, as we found before in the last term of 
Eq. (11.23). Moreover, it is proportional to the derivative of the frequency with respect 
to the amplitude. Hence, adding it to the above equation (11.35) gives the nonlinear 
equation we are looking for 


io 
dt 


Ugro 


7 Vi — (Vawl,) |Ao(x, t)|?] Ao(x, t) = 0 (11.36) 
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+ AEV + 


This is the nonlinear parabolic equation for the slowly varying complex wave ampli- 
tude, Ao(x, t). It is third order in the amplitude, but the nonlinearity is only in the 
modulus and not in the phase of the amplitude, which simplifies the equation a little. 
The physical meaning of the nonlinear equation (11.36) or the equivalent system 
of equations for the square of the amplitude, A?, and its phase, y, is that the large- 
amplitude wave affects its own temporal and spatial evolution. This self-modulation of 
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the wave is caused by the reaction of the background medium to the wave energy flow 
and therefore to the wave pressure exerted by the wave on the medium. The pressure 
variations change the local conditions of wave propagation by affecting the background 
plasma density and temperature, and in magnetized plasmas also the magnetic field 
pressure and stresses. When these changes become susceptible, they cause the plasma 
dielectric response function to deviate from its linear form. As a consequence, the wave 
properties themselves are modulated, and the nonlinear wave may look very unlike the 
familiar linear waves. Famous examples are hydrodynamic and plasma turbulence, 
where the media are highly distorted and the wave modes present cannot in a simple 
way be identified with the well-known linear hydrodynamic or plasma modes. 


Nonlinear Schrödinger Equation 


For electromagnetic waves with the dielectric constant given by Eq. (11.1), the nonlin- 
ear parabolic equation assumes a particularly simple form. As we already know, large- 
amplitude waves exert a dynamic pressure on the plasma which leads to a pondero- 
motive potential and ponderomotive force. Using a very simple quantum-mechanical 
argument, one can obtain an equation for the wave amplitude which is a generalization 
of the Schrödinger equation to include nonlinear effects, the nonlinear Schrödinger 
equation. 

Before presenting this argument, we will derive the nonlinear Schrödinger equa- 
tion from the nonlinear parabolic equation (11.36). The dielectric (11.1) allows to write 
the refraction index N?(w, A?) = e(w, A”) as function of the wave intensity. The 
square of the wave amplitude is A? = |5E|?. Expanding with respect to |SE|?, one 
obtains 

N?(w, |SE|?) = N3(w)(1 + al6B I?) (11.37) 


where Nj (w) is the linear refraction index. With ggro = (—v3,9/¢)[0?(wNo) /Ow"], 
and Vaw = —(vgroko/2N@)VaN? along the wave ray path, the nonlinear parabolic 
equation can be rewritten into the following equation for the amplitude of the electric 
field 


o 3 3? ko 24 Ugro 2 
0 


(11.38) 
This is one form of the nonlinear Schrödinger equation. It is now trivial to see that this 
equation actually has the form of a quantum-mechanical wave equation if the amplitude, 
E(x,t), of the electric field is interpreted as being proportional to the wave function, 
w(x, t). Schrédinger’s equation of a particle in a potential, U, reads 
o 


ihe + Pg U(x)| y(x,t)=0 (11.39) 
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Except for the linear spatial derivatives in Eq. (11.38), which can be absorbed by a 
suitable transformation of the coordinates, the two equations are formally identical. 
The nonlinear dependence of the ponderomotive potential on the wave amplitude is the 
main difference between both equations. It describes the self-modulation of the plasma 
wave. 

The peculiar nonlinearity of the nonlinear Schrödinger equation (11.38) is of third 
order in the wave amplitude. In this respect the nonlinear Schrödinger equation differs 
from the other nonlinear wave equations, which contained first-order nonlinearities only 
but higher derivatives. Instead, the Schrodinger equation is second-order in space but 
third-order in the wave function equation. In the version given here it is free of any 
dissipation and has localized solutions similar to the Korteweg-de Vries equation. 

But the present solutions are physically very different from those of the Korteweg- 
de Vries equation. The localized solutions of the latter equation are topological de- 
formation of the wave profile. In contrast, the solutions of the nonlinear Schrédinger 
equation are holes in the background plasma density which is the carrier of the wave. 
These cavities are caused by the wave pressure force, and the wave itself is trapped 
inside the cavities with the cavities forming envelopes around the region of high wave 
intensity. In a stationary state the localized solution is produced by the equilibrium 
between the plasma and wave pressures or, more precisely, between the total pressure, 
including plasma and magnetic pressure, and the wave pressure. 


11.3. Modulational Instability 


Before proceeding to find a method to solve the nonlinear parabolic or nonlinear Schrö- 
dinger equations (11.36) and (11.38) for a number of particular cases, we investigate 
the stability of Eq. (11.36) or the equivalent set of equations (11.23) and (11.30). 


Linearization Around Initial Wave 


The idea is the following. Given a finite-amplitude wave of amplitude A?(0), it is 
asked if the above nonlinear equations allow for an instability to arise and what are the 
conditions of instability. This means that we are going to investigate the evolution of 
deviations from the initial large amplitude of the wave caused by the nonlinear character 
of the interaction between the wave and the plasma. Rewriting Eq. (11.23) for this 
particular case, we obtain 


d : 
+ 228 (Vp)? + (Vig)? + (Vavo) (4? = A2(0)] =0 (11.40) 
dt 2 2ko 


Note that d/dt is the convective derivative. The formal replacement of A? — A? — 
A?(0) is justified by Eq. (11.19). It shows that in an external initial wave field of 
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amplitude A(0) the frequency is Doppler-shifted by — V4w|, A?(0), which implies 
that the operator ôy /ðt is to be replaced by (Oy/dt) — Vaw|, A?(0). 

As taken from Eq. (11.40), the stationary wave has the solution A = A(0), p = 0. 
The one-dimensional non-stationary case obeys the nonlinear equations 


0 1 

P+ IV ey]? + —— (Val) [A? — 47(0)] = 0 

Ot 2 29gr0 
T (11.41) 
at! +Var[A’Vary] = 0 


These equations have been written in the new coordinates, t = ggrot and 2’ = x — 
Ugrot, in order to get rid of the linear derivative with respect to x. They are similar to the 
hydrodynamic set of equations if A? is interpreted as a density, and V,/y as a velocity. 
The first equation is then a Hamilton-Jacobi equation, and the velocity of pseudo-sound 
can be read from the pseudo-pressure term as 


o = (A?(0)/Ggr0) Vawlo (11.42) 


Instability Criteria 


It follows immediately that instability arises if the pseudo-sound speed becomes nega- 
tive, because then the linear pseudo-sound dispersion relation 


© = tik|cso| (11.43) 


has complex conjugate imaginary solutions for the frequency, w. The condition for 
parallel instability, the Lighthill condition, is therefore 


Vawlo/Igro < 0 (11.44) 


Note that ggro may be positive or negative and that parallel is meant with respect to 
the direction of the zero-order group velocity. Similarly, linearizing the above equa- 
tions one easily finds that transverse disturbances become unstable under the simpler 
condition 


Vawly <0 (11.45) 


Again it is sufficient to know the nonlinear dispersion relation in order to decide whether 
or not the finite amplitude wave will become unstable. The initial behavior of the large- 
amplitude wave is entirely determined by its dispersive properties which, in contrast to 
the Korteweg-de Vries equation, in this case depends also on the wave amplitude. 
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The instability found is a result of the presence of the large-amplitude wave and the 
change of the properties of the medium on top of which the wave propagates caused by 
the pressure of the wave. This change modifies the dispersion properties, and instability 
of the wave amplitude may arise. As result of this instability the amplitude of the 
wave is modulated locally. Instabilities of this kind are therefore called modulational 
instabilities. They do not exist in the linear theory of waves and are a very peculiar 
dynamical response of the plasma to the presence of finite amplitude waves. 

The modulational instability can formally be considered as a four-wave interac- 
tion which could also be described in the terms of the weakly turbulent wave-wave 
interaction theory. The four waves are the high-frequency carrier mode of the initial 
finite-amplitude spatially inhomogeneous wave, its slowly varying envelope wave and 
the two end products, the large-amplitude envelope and the modified carrier wave. It 
must, however, be emphasized that such a description, sometimes called the oscillating 
two-stream instability is valid only in the initial linear phase of the modulational insta- 
bility. Later evolution cannot be described anymore by wave-wave interaction theory 
because of the strong coupling of the interaction which is implied by the dependence of 
the nonlinear dispersion relation on the large amplitude of the wave. 

Modulational instabilities constitute the initial step of the nonlinear evolution of 
large-amplitude waves. Further evolution must take into account the dynamical effect of 
the nonlinearity, which in many cases leads to saturation and modification of the wave, 
formation of solitary structures and self-focussing. In some particular cases, however, 
further instability sets in leading to plasma collapse. Some of these problems will be 
briefly investigated below. 


Nonlinear Schrödinger Equation 


The above theory can be applied to the nonlinear Schrödinger equation (11.38), which 
in terms of the initial large-amplitude wave and in co-moving coordinates 


B sa -V sg /(8°w/3kő) 
€ = x -—t(ðw/ðko) (11.46) 
T = t(0?w/Oke) 
reads 
_O 1 
iz; + 5 Ve + 6 (\SE|’ — |6Bo|*)| SEE, 7) = 0 (11.47) 


where |6 Z|? is the large-amplitude electric wave amplitude, which is injected into the 
plasma and tends to modulate itself. 

We again introduce new variables, the modulated amplitude, a, and the modulated 
phase, ¢, of the wave according to ôE = a exp iġ, and find after substitution 
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= 
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i 
=, 


a (11.48) 


4a? 


1 Op 1 
Via" — gga Veo") + b(a? — ag) — ae 5 (Vee) = 0 
We linearize this set of equations around the initial amplitude factor, aĝ, and phase, 
$o = 0, and solve the linearized set with the usual plane wave ansatz, exp i(KE — wT), 
for a and ¢. This yields linearly oscillating wave solutions of wavenumber, «, and 
frequency, w, resulting from the dispersion relation 


w? = (kK? — 28a3)?/4 — Bag (11.49) 


This dispersion relation allows for purely growing or damped solutions. With 6 > 0 
instability becomes possible for small xk. The maximum growth rate is obtained for 
k = (2Ga2)'/? with maximum growth rate 


Ymax = Im@max = Bae (11.50) 


Instability sets on for wavelengths A > Aer where the critical threshold wavelength is 


Aer = Tan? (11.51) 


The nonlinear Schrödinger equation provides an example how a large-amplitude wave 
under the action of its own pressure force begins to self-modulate. Self-modulation 
of its amplitude commences with a simple linear phase, which can be described as a 
modulational instability. As mentioned before, this instability can be envisioned as a 
four-wave process where the initial large-amplitude wave, a low-frequency sound wave, 
the modulated wave and the growing sound wave are involved. But this description is 
valid only for the initial short linear state. Later on the modulation becomes strong and 
generates a very large number of waves in both modes, the sound and the modulated 
wave mode which must be described by a broad spectrum nonlinear theory. Here the 
modulational instability picture fails and we deal with what we call strong turbulence. 
In the next section we give a brief account of strong turbulence in one particular mode, 
the Langmuir wave in a non-magnetized plasma. 


Envelope Cavitons 


We now proceed to solve the stationary nonlinear Schrodinger equation (11.38). For 
simplicity we write it in one-dimensional form 


; ð Ow i 1 8w 2 5 > 
f E a Eva) taan e (Viszpw) 8E]? | ôE =0 (11.52) 
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and use the explicit expressions for the coefficients. In co-moving normalized coordi- 
nates the linear term in the nonlinear Schrédinger equation disappears 


eh es Ae 
(2 + AV? + Blox ) SE =0 (11.53) 


For localized solutions with vanishing fields and derivatives at infinity we can write 


DECE, T) = a(€, T) expie(E, 7) (11.54) 
The two coupled equations obtained for real a and ¢ are a?V¢¢ = const, and 
d | 1 (ac?) |, a¢\? 
da? E ot ) nee (2) 7 (ei?) 


Since ¢ can be expressed through a”, this equation becomes an ordinary differential 
equation for a? which is of the form of the energy conservation equation (da? /dé)? = 
—S(a”) with pseudo-potential 


S(a”) = 4Ba° — 8c,a4 — cya? + 4e3 (11.56) 


For 3 > 0 the localized solution requires cz = c3 = 0. Introducing a2, = 2c; /3 for 
the nonlinear maximum amplitude, the conservation equation can be written as 


(da? /dé)? = —4 bat (a? — a2) (11.57) 


Its solution is, like for the Korteweg-de Vries equation, a hyperbolic function 


a = am sech (amg?) (11.58) 


In order to exist, the amplitude of the initial wave must be positive, am > 0. In contrast 
to the Korteweg-de Vries soliton solution the envelope caviton solution is proportional 
to the first power of the hyperbolic secans of the wave amplitude. Cavitons filled with 
trapped waves are wider than the corresponding topological solitons. Another differ- 
ence is that the caviton moves at the group velocity of the waves, and this is independent 
of the wave amplitude. In the case of the topological soliton the velocity depends on 
the amplitude, leading to faster speeds for larger amplitudes, but cavitons move all at 
the same group velocity and therefore do not overtake each other. 

For 8 < 0, we have c3 Æ 0, and the basic equation can be written with @ = const 


(da? /dE}? = 4|G|(a? — a?,)(a? — a”)? (11.59) 
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which when integrated yields the inverse caviton solution 


5 1/2 
a=ă E — bsech? (€b|43|1/2) (11.60) 


where we used the normalized quantity b? = (a? — a?,)/@? < 1. This solution corre- 
sponds formally to the accumulation of density in a region where the wave intensity is 
very low. It is another question if such solutions exist at all and if they are stable. 


11.4. Langmuir Turbulence 


Strong Langmuir turbulence is concerned with the formation of cavitons under the ac- 
tion of spatially inhomogeneous radiation pressure of large-amplitude Langmuir waves. 
For the purposes of the dynamics of the Langmuir wave field it is not important to ask 
how the Langmuir waves can be excited. The most frequent generation mechanism for 
Langmuir turbulence will be the gentle bump-in-tail instability of an electron beam. 
The linear theory of this instability has been discussed in Sec. 4.1. A certain problem 
arises insofar as we have shown that on a comparably short time scale this instabil- 
ity will quasilinearly saturate with the electron escaping from resonance towards lower 
speeds. The quasilinear saturation level may not be strong enough to drive modula- 
tional instability and to initiate strong turbulence. But when modulational instability 
sets in on a time scale short compared with the quasilinear time scale, the system will 
necessarily evolve towards strong turbulence. We will follow such a philosophy before 
justifying our assumptions a posteriori. 


Zakharov Equations 


Consider a large-amplitude Langmuir wave. The energy density of the wave is assumed 
to be inhomogeneously distributed over the plasma. In such a case the radiation pressure 
of the wave will exert a ponderomotive force (11.5) on the background plasma, which 
will drive low-frequency waves. In an unmagnetized homogeneous plasma there is only 
one other eigenmode, the ion-acoustic wave at low frequency below the ion plasma 
frequency, wpi. Its frequency is much less than the plasma frequency. Hence, it is the 
mode which is driven by the radiation pressure of the high frequency Langmuir wave. 

In a two-fluid model, with ions and electrons as separate fluids, the wave equation 
for the ion-acoustic wave is given by 


a? ôn € 
Ee = 2,07] ao Tram PEP (11.61) 
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This equation follows from a combination of the ion continuity equation and the ion- 
momentum conservation equation if the ponderomotive pressure-force term is included 
into the latter equation. Quasineutrality has been imposed, and the ion-acoustic speed 
is given by c?, = (yekBTe + YikeT;)/m;. The ion-acoustic oscillations described by 
the wave equation part on the left-hand side of Eq. (11.61) are driven by the pondero- 
motive source term on the right-hand side of Eq. (11.61). Hence, they are by no means 
free oscillations, but exist only because the high-frequency Langmuir wave-field feeds 
energy into the low-frequency waves and excites low-frequency density fluctuations. 

In the presence of these self-excited low-frequency density fluctuations, which 
may reach large amplitudes, the dispersion relation 


w = wpe (1 + 3k°AD) (11.62) 


of the high-frequency Langmuir waves will change, because the plasma switches from 
the originally homogeneous to an inhomogeneous state. Let us assume that the den- 
sity fluctuations are slow enough and any variations in the electron temperature can 
be smoothed out within one oscillation. Then the electron temperature can be consid- 
ered constant, and the variation of the frequency in the dispersion relation is entirely 
determined by the density variation 


dw, = (ôn /2no)wpeo (11.63) 


where Wea = e7no/e€ome is the plasma frequency with respect to the undisturbed 
density, no. The total variation, dwt, of the frequency in the long-wavelength region 
(small k) is the sum of the above variation in the plasma frequency, caused by the 
density modulation, plus the thermal correction term, 3k? A2 /2, which is of the same 
order as dw, 


Beige = =e (= ae 3t?XB ) (11.64) 
0 


We interpret this expression as an operator acting on the electric field amplitude and 
obtain the following equation 


_O 3 2 _ Wpeo (ôN 
izl + su noXbVV- dE (x,t) = 2 (=) dE (x, t) (11.65) 


Equations (11.61) and (11.65) are the Zakharov equations of strong Langmuir turbu- 
lence. They describe the coupling between the high-frequency Langmuir wave and the 
low-frequency ion-acoustic wave via the density fluctuation caused by the ponderomo- 
tive force and the reaction on the amplitude of the electric Langmuir wave field. The 
latter of the two Zakharov equations has the form of the nonlinear Schrödinger equa- 
tion. 
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Modulation Threshold 


We have already found that Langmuir waves may exert a kind of radiation pressure on 
the plasma. Assume that we have a large number of Langmuir plasmons whose number 
density obeys a Boltzmann distribution with respect to their momenta, ñk, around an 
average momentum, hko 


N(k) ~ No(2ak?)—1/? exp(—k? /2k?) (11.66) 


In the presence of a density perturbation, ôn, we have shown that the dispersion relation 
of the Langmuir plasmons, i.e., is their energy law, includes the density variation of Eq. 
(11.64), and the plasmon distribution becomes 


Ne(k) = No(2akg)~*/? exp {— [4k?AZ, + 4(5n/no)] /kBAD } (11.67) 


The total plasmon density is then the integral over all wavenumbers, k, of this expres- 
sion 

N, fand) N, nein (11.68) 

a= = exp | -—3.- — i 
L, tot £ 0 EXp 3 ke 32 No 

From this we can calculate the variation of the density of plasmons, which is simply 
given by the argument of the exponential. The radiation pressure turns out to be pro- 
portional to this plasmon density variation 
Ppmo én 


— 11.69 


ÔPpm 7 — 


and we obtain the threshold for instability when we require that this variation exceeds 
the variation in the plasma pressure, kgTeðn. So the instability criterion becomes 
simply that the initial radiation pressure satisfies 


Ppmo > 3k AbnokBTe (11.70) 


which tells us that for small kọ modulational instability will set on. This is exactly the 
same conclusion as drawn above in the general discussion of modulational instability, 
but now specialized to Langmuir wave turbulence. Using Eq. (11.5), the instability 
condition is written as 


eolð E|? 


InokpT, SOK (11.71) 


which shows that it is sufficient to know the initial wavenumber, ko, and the plasma 
parameters to decide if a Langmuir wave of a certain initial amplitude will undergo 
modulational instability. The above condition tells that the wavelength of the Langmuir 
wave must be sufficiently long for modulational instability to evolve. We are now going 
into the more interesting effects which arise when this is the case. 
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Subsonic Cavitons 


The exact solution of the system of Zakharov equations is a formidable task. So far 
only numerical solutions have been obtained. But there are two limiting cases which 
allow a qualitative discussion of the behavior of its solutions. 

The first limit is obtained when the time-derivative term in the ion equation (11.61) 
can be neglected. Formally this case corresponds to changes with velocity w / k K Cia, 
where w and k are the frequency and wavenumber of the driven ion-acoustic wave. 
When we assume that this wave will be localized, the ratio w / k = wis interpreted 
as the speed of the ion-acoustic wave. Therefore this case is known as the subsonic 
approximation to the Zakharov equations. We find that in this approximation 


in x ——°_ |S EB? (11.72) 


i 
AMC; 


Inserting for 6n/no into the right-hand side of Eq. (11.65) just reproduces the nonlinear 
Schrédinger equation for the Langmuir wave amplitude 


a $ spe ABVV. E(x, t) = eae [E(x t)|25E(x,t)] (11.73) 
We have shown in Eq. (11.58) that the one-dimensional version of this equation, trans- 
formed to the co-moving system of coordinates centered on the localized caviton, has 
a solution E œ (LB!) tsech(x/L), which is a caviton of width L. The shape of 
this caviton is preserved during its evolution, because in this one-dimensional state the 
nonlinearity and the dispersion just balance each other. One immediately observes that 
the wave intensity in the caviton changes with the inverse square of its width 


|8 E|? x L7? (11.74) 


Intense one-dimensional Langmuir cavitons will be narrower than weak cavitons. This 
resembles Korteweg-de Vries solitons. Remember, however, that here all cavitons move 
at the same speed. The one-dimensional nonlinear Schrödinger equation can also be 
solved by the inverse scattering method, in which case it generates a large number of 
cavitons from a given initial large-amplitude Langmuir wave in close similarity to the 
behavior of the solutions of the Korteweg-de Vries equation. In the purely one-dimen- 
sional case subsonic Langmuir turbulence will decay into a large number of cavitons 
which may fill the plasma volume and generate small-scale large-amplitude density 
fluctuations with all the cavitons being density depletions filled with Langmuir plas- 
mons. 

Let us check the dependence of stable caviton formation on the dimensionality, d, 
of the system. The number of Langmuir plasmons trapped in one caviton is 


Ne x J vean (11.75) 
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Because Ny is finite and conserved, we immediately find instead of Eq. (11.74) the 
general dependence of the wave intensity on the characteristic dimension of the caviton 


\5B|?(t) x L~4(t) (11.76) 
We found from Eq. (11.64) that 6n/no ~ k?(t)\}. Since k(t) ~ L~'(t) we have 
ôn? x L(t) (11.77) 


which is independent of the dimensionality d. The pressure of the expelled plasma is 
proportional to ôn and thus is also independent of d, while the radiation pressure from 
Eq. (11.76) varies as L~. Therefore, for d = 1 the radiation pressure can be balanced 
by the plasma pressure. In other words, for d = 1 one obtains one well-defined width 
L from pressure balance for the width of the caviton during the evolution, and a stable 
caviton is formed. The pressure equilibrium condition just produces the above caviton 
solution with its relation between the amplitude and the width of the caviton. 

However, for d > 1 shrinking of the caviton in the course of the modulation 
cannot be halted by the plasma pressure. The cavitons gets deeper and narrower with 
time progressing. This behavior is known as plasma collapse. Of course, shrinking 
will proceed only down to a width of the order of the Debye length, when the trapped 
plasmon wavelength becomes so short that the Langmuir waves are strongly Landau 
damped. 


Caviton Collapse 


Collapse of cavitons proceeds for |E|? > L~? (in normalized variables). In addition to 
the plasmon number density, there are two other invariants of the nonlinear Schrédinger 
equation for Langmuir waves, the total momentum P, and the total energy, H 


2P = i | da(Ev -oE — E*V - ôE) 


(11.78) 
2H = J ev -ame — |dE|*) 


These quantities satisfy a virial theorem. Defining the root mean square spatial width of 
the cavitons as ((AL)”) = ((L—(L))?), where the average is (f) = f fd?x|6E|?/Ne, 
it can be shown that 0(L) /Ot = P/N; = const and 


0?((AL)*) /Ot? = H/N, — P? /N? + (2 — d)(|6E|?) (11.79) 


Integrating this virial theorem twice with respect to time yields 


t t 
((AL)?) = at? + cot + c3 + (2 — a) f a f dt” (|SE|?) (11.80) 
0 0 
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where 2c, = H/N — P? /N i and c2, c3 are constants of integration. One concludes 
that the average width of the cavitons will shrink to zero during a finite time in all cases 
when d > 2 and cı < 0, and the field, dE, will become singular in this case because 
Nọ is conserved. 


Collapse Scaling 


The above argument demonstrates that in a certain regime cavitons cannot be prevented 
from collapsing down to a few Debye lengths of width. Behavior like this is a typical 
property of strong plasma turbulence. It has a number of consequences, which we will 
briefly discuss below. But before doing so, let us quickly look into the dynamics of such 
a collapse. Returning to the ion wave equation, we observe that in the regime where the 
speed of the cavitons is larger than the ion acoustic speed, i.e., in the supersonic limit, 
one finds 

076n 

Ot? 

There is a continuous change in density with time under the action of the wave electric 
field in this case. Because ôn x k? œ V2, we find from a dimensional consideration of 
the last equation that the electric field scales as 


-£ 215 R/? (11.81) 
4m; 


AE)? œ (te — t)? x L7? (11.82) 


where the second part of the equation has already been obtained above. Hence, the 
density varies with time according to 


én x L7? x (te — t)~4/4 (11.83) 


The constant time, te, appearing in these expressions is the finite instant when the col- 
lapse ends. Clearly, this time will never be reached in reality, because the field would 
become infinitely large. Before this happens, Landau damping has set in, and elec- 
tron heating will cause the waves to dissipate their energy. This scaling suggests that 
it is possible to introduce a self-similar scaling according to |E| — €~1|E(a/€)| and 
E(t) = (te — t)'/?. In these quantities the shape of the caviton is conserved during the 
collapse. 

Figure 11.1 sketches the process of caviton formation from a long-wavelength ini- 
tial Langmuir wave. The thin line is the Langmuir wave intensity |E|?. The radiation 
pressure force is strongest at the position where the gradient is steepest but the intensity 
already high. This is the region close but above the turning point on the intensity profile. 
As shown, at this place high intensities of short-wavelength Langmuir waves accumu- 
late due to modulational instability. At the same time cavities form on the background 
density at these positions which trap the short Langmuir waves. For d = 1 these would 
become stable envelope cavitons. In higher dimensions they collapse, as shown by the 
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Fig. 11.1. Caviton formation and collapse in Langmuir turbulence. 


deepening and narrowing of the cavitons near t ~ te. The slight enhancements in den- 
sity at the borders of the cavitons in the figure schematically account for the expelled 
plasma density. 

Returning briefly to the ion equation (11.61), we find that in the supersonic case, 
where the non-local Laplace term on the left-hand side is neglected, the density varia- 
tion during collapse scales as 


ôn x [(me/m;)|5E"] /” (11.84) 
From here we find that the fastest growing caviton has a wavenumber 
k ox |dn|"/? oc [(me/mi)|6E|2]/4 (11.85) 


Because of the above scaling we can construct a collapse speed, ue ~ L/t.. When 
all terms in the second Zakharov equation are of the same order and thus of the same 
importance, we have the scaling t;' ~ L~? ~ ôn. Then the collapse speed scales as 


Ue = L/te x |in|/? (11.86) 


The collapse speeds in the adiabatic subsonic and non-adiabatic supersonic limits there- 
fore scale according to the following law 


(11.87) 


ISE] for subsonic collapse 
eas [((me/m;)|5E|?]'/4 for supersonic collapse 


In the supersonic case the rate of collapse is therefore slower than in the subsonic case. 
The supersonic collapse takes longer time. 
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11.5. Lower-Hybrid Turbulence 


Langmuir waves are only one example of modulational instability, caviton formation 
and collapse. A large number of other waves may experience the same or similar fate. 
Among those waves are kinetic Alfvén waves, magnetosonic waves, electromagnetic 
cavitons driven by intense laser and maser pulses, whistler waves in weakly magnetized 
plasmas, and, as a particularly important application, lower-hybrid waves. 


Musher-Sturman Equations 


Lower-hybrid waves have the particular property that they propagate perpendicular to 
the magnetic field and are intrinsically two-dimensional. As a consequence, the wave 
radiation pressure becomes an anisotropic tensor, and the ponderomotive forces par- 
allel and perpendicular to the magnetic field are different. The equations describing 
strong lower-hybrid turbulence are not as simple as the Zakharov equations (11.65). In 
particular, the parabolic equation cannot be written in the simple form of a cubic non- 
linear Schrödinger equation. This is obvious from a first glance at the linear dispersion 
relation of lower hybrid waves 


RE m k a? w? 
E iK pe “pe 11.88 
w = wy ( Togt Imek? PË we, + o2, ( ) 


where the quantity R is a typical dispersion length of lower-hybrid waves 


_ 3kpTi 2kgTe wh 
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which in the case of a dense plasma with wpe >> wge is the electron gyroradius. 

If one takes the variation of the frequency in the same way as we did in strong 
Langmuir turbulence, the resulting expression contains variations with respect to den- 
sity, ôn, magnetic field, 6B, and terms containing the parallel, perpendicular, and full 
wavenumbers. Interpreting the latter components as operators in space, the resulting 
equations contain complicated and mixed derivatives of the electric field vector, E, in 
all directions. One may, however, introduce a number of approximations. The simplest 
one is the assumption that the wave field is purely electrostatic and that the electric field 
drifts contribute most. In this case the electric field obeys the following set of equations 


2 ° 2 
(a -2 v2) n = L “Pe Y? (Ysg Od) i 
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These equations are written in terms of the electric wave potential, 5¢, instead of the 
electric field, ôE. They are called Musher-Sturman equations and govern strong lower- 
hybrid turbulence and lower-hybrid collapse. 


Lower-Hybrid Collapse Scaling 


The Musher-Sturman equations (11.90) are written in terms of the wave potential and 
the density variation in the background. The latter is simply the ion-acoustic wave 
equation as before, but takes into account the anisotropy. The cross-products appear 
because & x B motions and polarization motions are important in the lower-hybrid 
wave. Solving these equations is much more difficult than in the Langmuir caviton 
case. But it can also be shown that their solutions yield cavitons, which are formed by 
modulational instability. The cavitons turn out to be two-dimensional structures, which 
form cigars or pancakes of transverse and parallel lengths 
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Hence, these cavitons are elongated along the magnetic field but propagate at the ion- 
acoustic velocity. They also experience self-similar collapse which can be described by 


self-similar formulae. The threshold for modulational instability and caviton formation 
is given by 


(11.91) 
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and a = (1 + w2, /w2.) 7t. This threshold condition shows that the threshold is fairly 
low for lower-hybrid waves and that they can easily reach the regime of modulational 
instability. Once the threshold given in Eq. (11.92) is exceeded, lower-hybrid waves will 
inevitably undergo modulational instability, caviton formation and collapse in a way 
similar to Langmuir turbulence. But this collapse is two-dimensional and anisotropic 
and shows a number of differences when compared with Langmuir collapse. 

In case of collapse, the length scales of the caviton become functions of the wave 
intensity, and the time of caviton formation is equal to the inverse growth rate of the 
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modulation of the lower-hybrid wave, tmoa « Yg a» Where 
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If one considers the self-similar evolution, one finds from the basic equations that the 
density evolves as ôn x (te — t)~', while the speed of the collapse, which has been 
defined above for Langmuir waves, is ue x (te — t)~1/?. 


11.6. Particle Effects 


So far we have neglected the effects on the particles and how the reaction of these par- 
ticles affects the evolution of the collapse. Before performing some relevant estimates 
let us explain the physics of this interaction. 


Langmuir Turbulence Effects 


The Zakharov equations with the ion wave equation (11.61) and the nonlinear Schrö- 
dinger equation (11.65) describe the localized excitation of ion-acoustic waves form- 
ing cavitons and the trapping of short-wavelength Langmuir waves in these cavitons 
under the action of the Langmuir wave radiation pressure. The initial state is a long- 
wavelength Langmuir pump wave, excited presumably by a gentle beam instability. 

As the linear theory of the gentle beam instability suggests, Langmuir modes of 
this kind are resonant with the positive slope part of the beam. Such waves may become 
scattered at background cold ions in the plasma, in which process they transfer a large 
part of their momentum to the ions. This scattering is symbolically described by 


Lil +i (11.95) 


where £ stands for the Langmuir wave, i stands for the ion, and a prime indicates scat- 
tered products. In particular, for the wavenumber this equation reads 


hke + p; — hk, + p; (11.96) 


Since the momentum, fk, of a wave is proportional to its wavenumber, k, loss of 
momentum implies increase of the Langmuir wavelength and decreasing wavenumber. 
The Langmuir spectrum, in the course of many scattering events, cascades down to low 
k. 

This implies that the phase velocity of the scattered wave, w/k, increases consid- 
erably, and the waves shift out of resonance to high velocities, where no particles exist 
which could Landau damp the waves. This scenario is depicted in Fig. 11.2. Clearly 
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Fig. 11.2. Langmuir wave dynamics during collapse. 


the Langmuir wave energy accumulates here at long wavelengths until it surpasses the 
threshold for modulational instability given in Eq. (11.71). When this happens, caviton 
formation takes over and breaks the wave off into smaller parts of intense but localized 
plasmon density. 


Caviton Burn-Out 


The process of modulational formation of cavitons is very fast so that the Langmuir 
wave readily divides into short-wavelength modes trapped in the cavities. When the 
wavelength of these modes becomes so short that the phase velocity decreases until it 
matches the thermal velocity of the plasma, the trapped waves become quickly Landau 
damped and disappear. One speaks of a burn-out of the cavitons. The burn-out leaves 
empty cavitons which cannot sustain the plasma pressure anymore and break off into 
propagating ion-acoustic holes which run away at the ion-acoustic speed until they re- 
solve. These processes cause particle heating and acceleration and ultimately lead to 
nonlinear deformation of the particle as well as the Langmuir wave spectrum. 


Inertial Range Spectrum 


Here we are interested in the deformation of the Langmuir wave spectrum. We con- 
sider the inertial collapse range, when the Langmuir wave energy flows through the 
wavenumber space during collapse from the long-wavelength regime into the short- 
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wavelength regime before becoming dissipated. In this range the energy flux is simply 
a constant, meaning that the energy flowing in at long wavelengths flows out at short 
wavelengths 

We(k)[dk/dt(k)] = const (11.97) 


This equation corresponds to Kolmogorov’s postulate. The velocity of energy flow in 
k-space is given by dk/dt, with the time depending on the wavenumber. From the 
above scaling we found for the collapse time te x L“/? œ k~¢/?. Inserting into 
Kolmogorov’s condition, we immediately find that the spectral energy density of the 
Langmuir waves in the inertial range, where no dissipation is taken into account, scales 
as 


Welk) x k7 44/2) (11.98) 


In two dimensions the spectrum thus scales as Wy œ 1/ k?, while in three dimensions 
it scales as Wọ x 1/ k5/2. This shape of the spectral energy density of Langmuir waves 
in strong turbulence is sketched in Fig. 11.3. The spectral energy density is given on 
a logarithmic scale in dependence on the wavenumber, k. Long waves are injected at 
small k, from where the energy flows across a broad inertial range into the domain of 
dissipation of wave energy by Landau damping. 


Dissipative Range Spectrum 


The spectral shape in the dissipative range can be estimated assuming self-similar col- 
lapse and Landau damping. Self-similarity requires that Wọ = A€~°F(r/€) for a 
spherically symmetric caviton of shape function F. The wave amplitude, A, and coor- 
dinate, €, during collapse obey 


dA/Ot = —27(A,E7})A 
d€/Ot = —v(A, E)E 


where y is the quasilinear Landau damping rate from Eq. (4.3), and the coefficient 
v= CASEY 2 is the collapse rate expressed in the self-similar coordinates, since € 
is the self-similar size corresponding to wavenumber. If € and A are assumed to be 
random variables, the spectral energy density is defined as 


(11.99) 


Walk) & neay J dAdé f(A, £)EF (ke) (11.100) 


with nay the spatial caviton density, f(A, €) the probability distribution function, and 
F'(k&) the shape function. The former satisfies the Liouville equation 


Of /Ot = Ve(vEf) + O(27VAf)/OA (11.101) 
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Fig. 11.3. Langmuir wave spectral energy in strong turbulence. 


In exactly the same way one defines averages of the damping rate y(W¢) and of v(Wọ) 
as integrals over fég. With these definitions, taking the time derivative of the spec- 
tral energy density integral and replacing the distribution function with the Liouville 
equation, one obtains the following kinetic equation for the spectral energy density 


OW?(k) /Ot = -aV p(k? WZ) — 27(k)We (11.102) 


Here a is a constant, which results from the various replacements of integrals and vari- 
ables in arriving at this equation and whose exact form we do not need to know in this 
qualitative consideration. The first term on the right-hand side is the divergence of the 
energy flow in k-space, the second is the dissipation term. 

In the inertial range the time derivative and damping rate are both zero. The first 
term on the right-hand side then immediately reproduces the k~°/? dependence of the 
inertial spectrum. In the dissipative range one can use the quasilinear set of equations 
consisting of the growth rate, the quasilinear diffusion equation for the electron distri- 
bution function, and the quasilinear diffusion coefficient which we write here as 


y(k) x | Eok- Wo feb — kv) 
Of. /Ot = VirD(v) Vole (11.103) 
Dw) x J PEW -k wy? 


These equations have to be solved simultaneously with the above equation for Wọ. 


Let us assume isotropy in velocity and wavenumber space. In this case one can find 
a steady state solution for both the spectral energy density and the particle distribution 
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function, fe, which holds for Landau damping in the dissipative domain of k-space 


Welk) x k7?-4/?2 


fo(v) oc aa (11.104) 


This dependence yields in three-dimensional space the k~7/? spectrum of the dissipa- 
tive short wavelength region. This kind of spectrum is shown at large k in Fig. 11.3. 
As a side product, the electron distribution function turns out to develop a tail, which 
decays much less steeply with velocity than the initial electron Maxwell distribution 
function. 


Lower-Hybrid Turbulence Effects 


Lower-hybrid collapse does also affect the particle distribution, but the interactions are 
even more subtle than in Langmuir turbulence. This is not only due to the anisotropy 
of the lower-hybrid wave spectrum, but also to the entirely different dynamics involved 
in these waves due to the magnetization of the plasma. 

Ions behave unmagnetized and observe a wave field, which is a high-frequency 
field on their time scales. In such a field they can readily be heated. However, be- 
cause the wave field is predominantly perpendicular to the magnetic field with only a 
small parallel electric field component, ion heating is predominantly transverse. This 
transverse heating implies transverse damping and is one of the main dissipation mech- 
anisms of lower-hybrid turbulence. Electrons, on the other hand, are strongly magne- 
tized in lower-hybrid waves and see a low-frequency field. Hence, their acceleration 
and heating proceeds only parallel to the magnetic field. Parallel Landau damping due 
to electrons is the main dissipation mechanism for the parallel wave component. 

The collapse itself proceeds in an anisotropic way forming cigars. But at the same 
time it has been found in numerical simulations that the trapping of lower-hybrid waves 
in cavitons is not complete. Some of the lower-hybrid plasmons may leak out of the 
caviton and form escaping wave trains, which, as long as their intensity exceeds the 
threshold for modulational instability, may collapse themselves and produces a very 
broad wavenumber spectrum of low intensity lower-hybrid cavitons at wave energies 
close to threshold. Lower-hybrid collapse is therefore a very complicated process, 
which has not yet been understood satisfactory. Assuming that an inertial range ex- 
ists as in Langmuir turbulence, the spectral energy density can be estimated as 


Wr x k`? (11.105) 


It decays with k at a slightly steeper power law than the Langmuir collapse spectrum. 
But by the argument given above one expects that the spectral energy density of lower- 
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Fig. 11.4. Modulated and burnt-out Langmuir waves and cavitons in Jupiter’s foreshock. 


hybrid cavitons will settle close to the threshold intensity for caviton formation and 
modulational instability. 

The nonlinear evolution of large-amplitude lower-hybrid waves is thus similar to 
that of Langmuir waves. Lower-hybrid waves evolve towards strong turbulence, creat- 
ing a large number of cavitons with energies close to the threshold. The large-amplitude 
cavitons undergo collapse, accompanied by transversely heated ions, parallel acceler- 
ated electrons, and by burnt out cigar structures in the background density. 


Collapse Observations 


Jupiter’s bow shock accelerates fast electron beams in the same way as the Earth’s bow 
shock against the solar wind, giving rise to a gentle-beam situation and generation of 
intense Langmuir waves. These waves scatter off solar wind ions, condensate at long 
wavelengths, and undergo modulational instability and collapse. As result highly modu- 
lated Langmuir wave forms will be produced. Such large-amplitude narrow-modulated 
wave packets are shown in Fig. 11.4. Their amplitudes are more than four orders of 
magnitude above the normal level, and the modulation length is some ten Ap, resem- 
bling the expectations. However, there is some difference between naive collapse theory 
and observation. Collapse theory predicts that the most narrow packets have the largest 
amplitudes, which is not the case. Hence, the narrow structures should be interpreted as 
burnt-out cavitons, having undergone dissipation and nucleation into smaller structures. 

Measurements of narrow cavitons in the solar wind are very difficult, since the 
cavitons propagate at the speed of ion-acoustic waves, which is much lower than the 
undisturbed solar wind speed, Cia K Usw. Hence, direct measurements of structures 
only a few Debye lengths wide and blown across the spacecraft at the solar wind speed 
are impossible at the currently achievable time resolution. However, because the cavi- 
tons have a broad k-spectrum, broadband spikes of electrostatic low-frequency waves 
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Fig. 11.5. Interplanetary type IN scenario with flare ejected beam. 


can be interpreted as the signature of cavitons in the solar wind plasma. 


Stabilization of Interplanetary Electron Beams 


Another important application of Langmuir collapse theory are the type III radio bursts. 
Here the production of cavitons provides the counter-propagating Langmuir waves in- 
side the caviton, which are needed for the Langmuir wave-wave interaction producing 
the escaping radio wave (see Sec. 9.4). Actually, the strongly enhanced wave am- 
plitudes inside the caviton lead to much more intense radio waves than predicted by 
weakly turbulent wave-wave interaction theory. Moreover, the modulation of the wave 
spectrum and its condensation into cavitons removes the Langmuir waves from reso- 
nance with the beam, where they otherwise would deplete the electron beam which 
causes the Langmuir waves by linear instability. This way the nonlinear modulation of 
the Langmuir wave spectrum self-stabilizes the electron beam and lets it survive over 
large distances, from the solar surface far into interplanetary space beyond the orbit 
of the Earth. This is sketched in Fig. 11.5 for an interplanetary type III radio burst as 
shown in Fig. 9.5. 


Auroral Lower-Hybrid Cavitons 


Spikelets of electrostatic wave emissions near the lower-hybrid frequency are observed 
above the aurora. They are correlated with localized density variations and have am- 
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Fig. 11.6. Auroral lower-hybrid waveform and density cavities. 


plitudes of up to 100 mV/m. The density variations are negative, indicating that the 
plasma is expelled from the region of high wave pressure. Such observations suggest 
caviton formation in lower-hybrid wave collapse. 


Figure 11.6 shows a waveform measurement combined with the observed density 
variation. The association of the density depletions and the simultaneous excursions of 
the lower-hybrid wave amplitude is interpreted as strong indication for the existence of 
lower-hybrid cavitons and possible lower-hybrid collapse in the auroral plasma. Fast 
electron beams and transverse ion heating are also observed, but the association with 
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Fig. 11.7. Lower-hybrid cavitons as double layers in the auroral magnetosphere. 


the collapse and caviton structure could not be established. Sometimes electric field 
measurements also show a double-peak structure across a density depletion (see Fig. 
11.7), which may be interpreted as a double-layer (see Sec. 10.4) inside a caviton. 


Concluding Remarks 


The theory of strong turbulence is different from weak turbulence theory, i.e., more 
qualitative, since the basic equations cannot be solved analytically. Only when they 
can be reduced to, e.g., the Korteweg-de Vries or the nonlinear Schrödinger equation, 
closed solutions exist for the stationary state. These solutions describe solitary wave 
structures, which in the case of strong turbulence are driven by the wave pressure but 
balanced by the dispersive effect introduced by the background plasma pressure. 
These solitary structures trap the high-frequency waves, but are themselves low- 
frequency waves. In the case of Langmuir and lower-hybrid turbulence they are ion- 
acoustic waves, but one can imagine that magnetosonic modes or kinetic Alfvén waves 
can do the same service. Little has been done in investigating these modes because of 
the mathematical difficulties involved and the presumably sparse applications. But low- 
frequency modes other than ion-acoustic waves might be important in understanding 
large-scale turbulence on scales close to the magnetohydrodynamic turbulence scale. 
The nonlinear evolution of cavitons uncovers a new instability, plasma collapse. 
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During collapse the plasma pressure cannot balance the pressure of the wave field, 
and the plasma is expelled from the region until the wavelength of the trapped waves 
becomes so short that dissipation sets in and the wave field burns out. Collapse may 
therefore provide the basic mechanism for dissipation of wave energy out of resonance. 
It causes localized plasma heating and particle acceleration and redistributes energy. 


Further Reading 


The theory of modulation of large-amplitude waves can be found in [8]. In the deriva- 
tion of the nonlinear parabolic equation we used [3]. The nonlinear Schrödinger equa- 
tion is given in [1], [2], [4], and many other books. A short account of modulational 
instability is found in [2]. The ponderomotive force is derived in the magnetohydrody- 
namic approximation by Karpman and Washimi, J. Plasma Phys., 18 (1977) 173. The 
briefest reference for the theory of strong Langmuir turbulence is Sagdeev, Rev. Mod. 
Phys., 51 (1979) 1. Waves in the foreshock region and reports on strong turbulence are 
given in [5] and [7]. The observation of Langmuir wave packets is taken from Gurnett 
et al., J. Geophys. Res., 86 (1981) 8833. Formation of shock waves in nonlinear wave 
evolution is found in [6]. In lower-hybrid collapse theory we followed Shapiro et al., 
Phys. Fluids B, 5 (1993) 3148. The measurements of lower-hybrid cavitons are taken 
from Eriksson et al., Geophys. Res. Lett., 21 (1994) 1843, and Dovner et al., Geophys. 
Res. Lett., 21 (1994) 1827. 
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12. Collective Effects 


In this last chapter we consider three special types of collective interactions, the gen- 
eration of anomalous collisions and diffusion in an otherwise collisionless plasma, col- 
lisionless shock waves, and the acceleration of plasma particles to high energies. This 
selection of topics is guided by practical needs in space physics. Of course, all chap- 
ters of this book include collective effects. But the present chapter selects those effects 
which fall somewhat outside the main course of the theory-oriented presentation, which 
proceeded from linear instability to the nonlinear processes. 

The first effect, anomalous collisions, is probably the most important macroscopic 
effect in a collisionless plasma. It is caused by close correlations between the parti- 
cles, which replace the two-body collisions in ordinary collision-dominated systems. 
Binary collisions let collisional systems evolve towards relaxation and equilibrium and 
allow for a macroscopic description in terms of a fluid theory. In a collisionless plasma 
there are no binary collisions. Instead the collisions are replaced by interactions be- 
tween the particles and various kinds of waves, which are responsible for relaxation 
processes in collisionless plasmas and ultimately justify the use of a fluid description. 
The immediate consequence of anomalous collisions is anomalous plasma resistivity, 
the appearance of finite relaxation times, and plasma diffusivity. These enter the phe- 
nomenological fluid equations of the plasma as transport coefficients and lead to its 
non-ideality. 

Collisionless shock waves, the second collective effect selected, play a dominant 
role in many fast flows encountered in space. Since the magnetosphere including its 
dynamics is the result of the interaction of the fast solar wind flow with the geomagnetic 
field as an obstacle, the investigation of the processes at bow shock is of vital interest. 
Shock physics can be studied in situ by investigating its properties. Many of the results 
have been extrapolated to other shocks in the solar system and astrophysical objects. 

The last collective effect treated in this chapter is particle acceleration in collision- 
less plasmas, leading to particle heating and particle beams. We discuss a number of 
conditions under which such acceleration can appear. This discussion is by no means 
exhaustive nor even complete. Only some basic acceleration processes are sketched. 
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12.1. Anomalous Resistivity 


The determination of transport coefficients is one of the most important aspects of mi- 
croscopic theory. Measured quantities, like density, flow velocity, and temperature, are 
usually of macroscopic nature. These quantities are mutually related through macro- 
scopic conservation laws or evolution equations. The latter are derived from the mi- 
croscopic equations, as demonstrated in Chap. 7 of our companion book, Basic Space 
Plasma Physics. In collisionless plasmas, the absence of collision and correlation terms 
in the Vlasov equation corresponds to a lack of transport coefficients and, hence, to the 
absence of any obvious irreversible effects. Transport of a macroscopic quantity in this 
case proceeds by convection. This means that only macroscopic motions like flow and 
wave propagation lead to transport. 

In such a case there would be no energy exchange, and in reality this is not pos- 
sible. We have learned that instabilities arise and that irreversible processes may exist 
in a collision-free plasma. The irreversible processes are a consequence of nonlinear 
interactions between the fields and particles. Viewed from a macroscopic position, they 
produce transport coefficients which are called anomalous, because they arise from 
these pseudo-collisions. These pseudo-collisions are a result of the property of the 
Vlasov equation to generate unstable and irreversible interactions between fields and 
particles, which can formally be reflected in the appearance of an average correlation 
term on the right-hand side of the general quasilinear equation (8.38). 

Determination of anomalous transport coefficients requires to solve this equation 
and to derive the macroscopic evolution or transport equations by taking moments of 
Eq. (8.38). This is a difficult problem. In the present section we give a short account on 
how to calculate anomalous resistivities in a plasma under certain restrictive conditions. 


Anomalous Collisions 


Resistivity is caused by friction. Friction results from collisions between particles. 
The problem of finding the resistivity is thus reduced to the problem of finding the 
collision frequency. Instead of anomalous resistivity one may speak of anomalous col- 
lision frequencies. How collision frequencies are determined in the collisional case 
has been shown in Chap. 4 of our companion book. Let us restrict ourselves to the 
one-dimensional unmagnetized case and consider the electron equation of motion in an 
external electric field 


Me dve/dt = —eE — Mevve (12.1) 


Under stationary conditions the current is defined as 7 = —enove = o E. The electrical 
resistivity, 7) = 1/o, is given by 
n= v/wre€o (12.2) 
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For a collisional plasma, with electron-ion Coulomb collisions dominating the dynam- 
ics, Eq. (1.4.9) from our companion book suggests that the Spitzer collision frequency 
can be expressed as 


= 12. 
nor¥, nokpTe ( 3) 


The classical collision frequency in a plasma thus turns out to be proportional to the 
energy density of thermal fluctuations, W+¢ in Eq. (2.54), normalized to the thermal en- 
ergy density of the plasma. One thus realizes that in Coulomb collisions the interaction 
between electrons and ions is mediated by the thermal fluctuation energy stored in the 
Langmuir wave field, assuming that the plasma is in thermal equilibrium. The colliding 
electrons are scattered by the oscillations in the thermal wave field. 

This picture is somewhat surprising, but it explains the physical mechanism and 
may serve as starting point of a theory of anomalous collisions, since if one can increase 
the strength of the wave fluctuation field by some means, e.g., by instability, one also 
enhances the collision frequency. This is the basic idea of the mechanism of anoma- 
lous collisions. It is of particular importance in plasmas which are so dilute and hot 
that Coulomb collisions are spurious, as in the case of most space plasmas. Instabil- 
ities which saturate the wave fields on a high level, orders of magnitudes higher than 
the thermal fluctuation level, may be responsible for the observed enhanced collisions, 
dissipation, and transport. 

Collisions do not act on electrons and ions in the same way. Electrons are typically 
affected most. Hence, collision frequencies will always cause currents and the problem 
of finding self-consistent anomalous collision frequencies becomes the problem of cur- 
rent instabilities. Initially a sufficiently strong current excites plasma oscillations which 
grow until saturation. At that time the current is either disrupted by strong anomalous 
resistivity or at least retarded, with the energy of the current transformed into irregular 
electron scattering and anomalous Joule heating of the plasma. Thus the anomalous 
resistivity will heavily depend on the kind of instability, on the instability threshold, 
and on the strength of the current. 

A simple expression for the anomalous collision frequency arising from any linear 
current instability can be found in a way, which formally duplicates the above derivation 
of the classical collision frequency. There the collision frequency has been defined 
implicitly as the rate of momentum transfer between the electron fluid and the wave 
fluctuations. In the presence of an unstable current-driven wave spectrum and under 
stationary conditions, when both the instability has saturated and an equilibrium has 
been established between the friction the electrons experience and the electric force 
which accelerates them, the momentum transfer is determined by 


MeVanVde = —eE (12.4) 


The momentum on the left-hand side of this equation is transferred to the wave with 
energy density Wu. Remember that the wave momentum can be defined as the wave 
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energy divided by frequency, w, and multiplied by wavenumber, k. Thus the change in 
wave momentum, Ap,,, is 


dk k 
pe J sa gg OW (12.5) 


In equilibrium between the change in electron momentum and wave momentum, this 
expression gives an estimate of the anomalous collision frequency 


1 dk k- vde 
an © k)Wy(k 12. 
ban aE | s a Walk) (12.6) 


in terms of the phase velocity of the unstable spectrum, the wave spectral energy density, 
and the drift velocity of the electrons which provide the electric current. The problem 
is thus reduced to the problem of finding the saturated spectral density (2.19) of the 
waves, W,,(k). The growth rate entering Eq. (12.6) is understood in the quasilinear 
sense as the growth rate before saturation, but depending on the saturation mechanism. 

Let us assume, for example, that we are dealing with the current-driven ion- 
acoustic instability. The ion-acoustic instability is an electrostatic resonant instability 
with drifting electrons. The quasilinear equation for the electron distribution function 
responsible for an electrostatic resonant instability can be written as 


foe 
h omg [ RR 5 [1500 HPW- k: vk: =| foe(t) (12.7) 


were J¢(k) is the wave electric potential. We multiply this equation with mv and 
integrate over velocity space, using the dispersion relation for ion-acoustic waves. In 
the stationary state the integral over the term on the right-hand side gives the friction 
term 


1 k 
VanMeNoVae = 35 J dkg Wak) (12.8) 


where we replaced Wy = (3we/ðw)Wpg. This expression agrees with Eq. (12.6). 


Sagdeev Formula 


Estimates for the anomalous collision frequencies can be obtained in a particular case 
by calculating the saturated wave amplitudes and finding the growth rates. The simplest 
way is to use the linear maximum growth rates and the wave dispersion relations. The 
maximum growth rate for the ion-acoustic instability given in Eq. (4.27) can be used, 
for instance, to find an estimate for the ion-acoustic anomalous resistivity. As we know, 
the ion-acoustic wave becomes unstable for current drifts vge > cjg. The maximum 
unstable wavelength is of the order of the Debye length, such that kmax ~ 1/Ap. We 
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approximate y ~ wvde/Vthe for large drifts and find the Sagdeev formula for the ion- 
acoustic anomalous collision frequency 


Viajan ~ WpeWw/nokBTe (12.9) 


which leaves us with the determination of the saturation level of ion-acoustic waves. 


Buneman Collision Frequency 


The Buneman instability is a very strong instability, which must switch off itself when 
evolving. Its phase velocity is w/k © Vthe,/me/m;, and the wave energy density is 
Ww < W;, less or equal to the ion thermal energy. Hence, the collision frequency 
turns out to be Vbun,an © Wpi, which is of the order of the ion plasma frequency, the 
highest possible frequency of ion-acoustic waves. For example, in the solar wind the 
ion plasma frequency is of the order of 3kHz. If one compares this with the Spitzer 
collision frequency of roughly 0.5 collisions per 1 AU, or 1.4 - 1074 Hz, one realizes 
that the anomalous collision frequency caused by the Buneman instability is about 2-107 
times larger than the Spitzer collision frequency. 


Ion-Acoustic Collision Frequency 


In order to find the ion-acoustic collision frequency, one must calculate the wave sat- 
uration level, which depends on the mechanism by which the waves saturate. There 
are several possibilities. The instability can saturate quasilinearly, by particle trapping 
in the wave and subsequent resonance broadening, by wave-wave interaction between 
the current-driven ion-acoustic wave and Langmuir waves, resulting in escaping radia- 
tion, by other kinds of wave-wave interactions with Langmuir or lower-hybrid waves, 
leading to the formation of envelope solitons or cavitons, by nonlinear evolution of the 
ion-acoustic waves into topological solitons, or, finally, by generation of holes in phase 
space and hole collisions. Few of these mechanisms have been explored and some of 
them may be unimportant, since the fastest saturation mechanism will in most cases 
dominate. In particular, single wave effects as particle trapping, topological soliton 
formation or envelope solitons will be of little importance in broadband ion-acoustic 
turbulence excited by currents at sufficiently large speeds above threshold. 

In the weak turbulence approximation the evolution of the wave energy density is 
described in the simplest case by the evolution equation 
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The different terms in the expansion on the right-hand side of this equation correspond 
to the quasilinear, three-wave, four-wave interaction, etc. The coefficients A, B in this 
expression are in fact integral operators describing the different coupling terms con- 
tributing to the second and third orders in the expansion. Clearly, the mere expansion 
requires that the wave energy density is small compared to the plasma energy, thus ex- 
cluding non-perturbative nonlinearities like solitons. The only process contributing to 
the quadratic term is scattering of ion-acoustic waves on ions with the resonance condi- 
tion w—w’ = (k—k’)-v;,. Under stationary conditions the terms on the right-hand side 
balance. Usually one keeps only the two first terms balancing the linear growth rate and 
the scattering of waves by ions at very large electron temperatures, Te >> T;, when the 
ion-acoustic instability can develop. It leads to the following anomalous ion-acoustic 
collision frequency 
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where the small factor 0.01 is partially compensated by the large electron-to-ion temper- 
ature ratio. Also, for large current drift velocities, exceeding the ion-acoustic velocity 
by far, and for narrow wave scattering angle, 0, the anomalous collision frequency can 
become substantial and of the order of the Buneman collision frequency. 


Critical Electric Field 


The production of anomalous resistivity by scattering of current-carrying electrons off 
the self-excited ion-acoustic waves will reduce the current and thus lead to quasilinear 
effects and possible reduction of the current, such that the current speed is reduced 
until some equilibrium is reached. This equilibrium depends on the applied electric 
field. Quasilinearly the current will saturate at a certain velocity, Jer = —envd,cr- 

But when the electric field is very large, larger than another critical value, Æ = 
Fer, the current will again increase, since then fast electrons, the run-away electron 
part of the distribution function, start to escape the collisions because of their large 
mean free paths. Actually, the fast electrons ignore the field fluctuations like a fast car 
ignores the short-length roughness of a street cover. 

The electron-ion Spitzer collision frequency is given by 


Vei = NOTe (Ve) (12.12) 


where the angular brackets indicate the ensemble average as well as the average over 
the electron deflection angle. The Spitzer collisional cross-section (1.4.9) is a function 
of the actual electron velocity, ve. It can be written as 
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Fig. 12.1. Relation between current and field in a collisionless plasma. 


All the electrons with velocities up to the thermal speed, (ve) = Uthe, are confined by 
collisions. However, for the much faster tail electrons the collision frequency decreases 
as v73, such that these electrons become asymptotically free again. 

For large electric fields and given collision frequency, v, no equilibrium can be 
reached because the acceleration of the electrons by the field is faster than the collisional 
deceleration. The critical electric field above which the electrons become free is easily 
found from the one-dimensional non-relativistic electron equation of motion 


Medve/dt = —eE — mevve (12.14) 


Hence, the marginal field amplitude for equilibrium is given by 


Eor = Mevvefe (12.15) 


Inserting the Spitzer collision frequency yields the Dreicer field strength 


Ep = e/16me97, (12.16) 


But Eq. (12.15) holds more generally for any anomalous collision frequency. It may be 
expressed through the wave intensity using the Sagdeev formula (12.9) 


Ea = Wu /2enoàp (12.17) 
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In the ion-acoustic case, the critical electric field is given approximately by 


Wi: in 1/4 
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The critical current stays constant for an increasing electric field as long as EF < Eer. 
But when E exceeds Eer, the current increases drastically. The increase in the current 
above Ec, is approximately j œ E!/. This is shown schematically in Fig. 12.1. 


Ion-Cyclotron Collision Frequency 


A number of other instabilities can also be excited by currents (see Sec. 4.4). Most im- 
portant are ion-cyclotron waves excited by field-aligned currents. These waves saturate 
predominantly by resonance broadening of the otherwise narrow spectral band (see Sec. 
8.4), causing the collision frequency to be of the order of a fraction of the ion-cyclotron 
frequency 


1/2 ky Une 
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This value is clearly much lower than that of the ion-acoustic instability. Nevertheless, 
anomalous collisions due to ion-cyclotron waves may sometimes be important when the 
threshold of the ion-acoustic instability is not exceeded by weak field-aligned currents 
and ion-cyclotron waves undergo instability. This may occur in strong magnetic fields 
when the plasma is underdense, wpe K Wye, like in the upper auroral ionosphere. 


Electron-Cyclotron Collision Frequency 


Similar to ion-cyclotron waves, electron-cyclotron waves may also become unstable in 
the presence of field-aligned currents. One can imagine that these waves are excited 
by the electron beam constituting the current, especially if the current is carried by 
energetic electrons. In this case the wave also saturates by resonance broadening. 

If the current is carried by the bulk electrons, the current flow will Doppler-shift 
the frequency down to w’ = lwge — kyUde in the rest frame of the ions, which do 
not participate in the current flow. For w’ ~ k,vyn; the ions can interact with the 
electron-cyclotron waves, and a negative energy wave will be excited. This happens 
even for low electron temperatures, but saturation of the waves occurs at very small 
amplitudes due to trapping and broadening. The wavenumber of the growing waves is 
about kj ~ wge /Ude, and the collision frequency becomes 


Vezian X O.lwye(Vae/Vthe)? (12.20) 
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Because the current drift speed is generally much less than the electron thermal velocity, 
this value is low. For instance, in the auroral magnetosphere, where this instability 
might be important, the drift velocity is of the order of the ion-acoustic speed, implying 
Vee,an © 10 Saige, The most important region for auroral processes is the excitation 
region of auroral kilometric radiation at about 3000 km altitude. There the electron- 
cyclotron frequency is about 300 kHz. Multiplying with 27 one finds that the collision 
frequency becomes not more than Vec an % 1 Hz, too low to be of any importance. 


Lower-Hybrid Drift Collision Frequency 


The last instability important for the excitation of anomalous collisions is the lower- 
hybrid drift instability. The quasilinear saturation level of this instability is given in 
Eq. (8.75). We recall that the lower-hybrid drift instability is caused by transverse cur- 
rents, not by the field-aligned currents discussed so far. This instability will therefore 
be most important for interrupting perpendicular currents, which exist in extended cur- 
rent layers subject to reconnection. One can expect that it will provide the diffusivity 
and anomalous resistivity needed to initiate reconnection in such current sheets and to 
disrupt magnetic fields and release magnetic field energy stored in transverse currents. 

Lower-hybrid drift instabilities require density and temperature gradients but are 
stabilized by magnetic shear which counteracts the density gradients. On the other 
hand, plasma streaming may help to destabilize the waves by coupling it to the Kelvin- 
Helmholtz mode and low-frequency turbulence. However, it is generally believed that 
low-@ conditions are needed to keep this instability growing while high-@ conditions 
should inhibit its growth. This is true for the excitation of the instability, but if a guide 
field is present and the current causes an additional transverse shear in the field, this ar- 
gument does not apply, because the guide field makes up for the low-@ condition while 
the transverse field may in the region of anomalous resistivity merge and reconnect. 

The anomalous collision frequency caused by the lower-hybrid drift instability in 
a dense plasma, wpe > Wye, can be represented as 


(12.21) 
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Using Eq. (8.75) to express the saturation level of the lower-hybrid drift instability 
under the assumption that saturation proceeds via quasilinear plateau formation, one 


gets 
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This value is of the order of the lower-hybrid frequency itself. In a strong magnetic 
field with steep density gradients of the order of the ion gyroradius, it becomes equal 
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to the ion plasma frequency. In weaker magnetic fields it is the geometric mean of the 
electron- and ion-cyclotron frequencies. 

That vin an becomes proportional to the cyclotron frequency implies that the colli- 
sion frequency is proportional to the magnetic field. The lower-hybrid drift anomalous 
collision frequency will be very important whenever the plasma is able to evolve short 
scale density gradients. Such situations are encountered in the auroral magnetosphere, 
near the magnetopause and the bow shock, and in some regions of the magnetotail. 

The critical electric field for the lower-hybrid drift instability, above which elec- 
trons will escape, can be estimated from the collision frequency, if one assumes that the 
waves propagate at a large angle to the magnetic field. In this case ky /k. < 1, only 
the parallel field plays a role in the confinement, and the critical electric field is given 


by 
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Electric fields exceeding this value will readily accelerate the electrons parallel to the 
magnetic field. However, due to the small angular factor these parallel fields can be 
quite small. On the other hand, regions of strong lower-hybrid drift wave turbulence 
may serve as sources of parallel electron fluxes. Below we will show that in such 
regions electrons may be accelerated to substantially high energies fitting into the range 
of auroral electron energies. 


Strongly Turbulent Collisions 


Anomalous collision frequencies are dominated by the level of wave turbulence. The 
lowest level is the thermal fluctuation level, which in the case of Langmuir fluctuations 
just leads to the Spitzer collision frequency given in Eq. 12.12. In the former sections 
we estimated fluctuation levels based on saturation levels of various plasma instabili- 
ties in weak turbulence. However, in many cases the state of weak turbulence is not 
reached, and the plasma undergoes modulational instability and switches over to strong 
turbulence. In strong turbulence the wave spectrum breaks off into a large number of 
solitons and cavitons with heavily modulated background density. Electron-ion colli- 
sions become considerably more frequent and violent under these conditions, and the 
collision frequencies may exceed the quasilinear and weakly turbulent values. 

In order to determine the strongly turbulent collision frequencies, one can follow 
the same line of arguments as before and substitute the strong turbulence level of the 
corresponding waves into the Sagdeev formula (12.9). Let us write this formula for a 
strong turbulence wave level, Wst 


Van © AWpe (Wat /nokBTe) (12.24) 
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with an unknown numerical proportionality factor, a, of the order of 0.1-10, which 
must be determined from numerical simulations. The wave power dissipated in the 
plasma due to the presence of this anomalous collision frequency will be 


dWg/dt © vanWe (12.25) 


At the same time the power entering the inertial range by modulational instability from 
the injection site in k-space will be 


dW /dt © YmoaWst (12.26) 


where Ymod is the modulational growth rate. This growth rate is found from the modu- 
lational dispersion relation, w? ~ k?(kgTe — Ppmo/nok? A) /mMi, as 


moa © (Wet /nomsA?,)*/? (12.27) 


where we used the Langmuir strong turbulence theory. Equating the absorbed with the 
generated power, one finds that in equilibrium 
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(12.28) 


The large mass ratio in this formula reflects the increase in the wave intensity in the col- 
lapsing inertial range in strong turbulence. But the wave energy density is proportional 
to the fourth power of the pump wave field |dE], i.e., it is proportional to the square of 
the Langmuir wave energy density to thermal energy density ratio, Wg /nokgTe, after 
scattering off ions and condensating in the long-wave range just before modulational 
instability commences. Hence, unless the pump wave density is high, the wave energy 
density will be moderate in the inertial regime. 

Substituting Eq. 12.28 into Eq. 12.24 for the anomalous collision frequency, one 
finds for strongly turbulent collisions 
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This collision frequency is enhanced over the Spitzer collision frequency. But as long 
as the numerical factor has not been precisely determined, it is not certain how far it 
exceeds the quasilinear collision frequencies derived above, e.g., for the ion-acoustic 
mode. Moreover, the dependence of the strongly turbulent collision frequency on the 
pump wave energy density is quadratic. Therefore, if the pump wave energy density is 
not very large, the anomalous collision frequency may be even reduced with respect to 
the quasilinear value. The reason for such a reduction lies in the fact that dissipation 
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Fig. 12.2. Collision frequency in strong turbulence. 


in the strongly turbulent regime is not necessarily restricted to Joule dissipation and 
heating, but proceeds via transport of the wave energy into the dissipative range across 
the inertial range and resonant generation of run-away electrons. 

Close to the threshold of the modulational instability, but nevertheless well inside 
the inertial range, the collision frequency is 


Van © ba? (Mi /Me)wWpeké AD (12.30) 


Like the quasilinear collision frequency, the nonlinear collision frequency found here 
is based on interaction with ion-acoustic modes, but in strong turbulence this mode 
is driven by the plasma wave pressure force. The interaction between the wave field 
and the plasma is stronger only in the localized regions, where the streaming electrons 
are possibly slowed down more than by quasilinear interaction. This corresponds to 
locally higher Joule dissipation and heating. But at the same time the concentration of 
wave energy in cavitons reduces the frequency of interaction of the streaming particles 
with the wave spectrum and thus counteracts the Joule dissipation, leading to an overall 
decrease of the collision frequency in strong interactions compared to the quasilinear 
value. 

The above theory breaks down when the wave intensity becomes too strong. Then 
the source region overlaps with the dissipation region of Landau damping and the iner- 
tial range disappears. In this case the anomalous collision frequency becomes reduced. 
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Figure 12.2 shows the dependence of the anomalous collision frequency on the initial 
pump wave energy density. The collision frequency increases in the inertial range and 
presumably decays when the inertial range disappears for very strong initial wave am- 
plitudes. The absolute scale can be determined only after the unknown factor œ has 
been determined by numerical simulations. 


12.2. Anomalous Diffusion 


It is natural to extend the discussion of anomalous collision frequencies to other pro- 
cesses where collision frequencies play a role. Such processes are thermal conduction 
and diffusion of matter. Thermal conductivities are known to be inversely proportional 
to the collision frequency. Hence, substantial increases in the collision frequency as 
suggested in the previous section will tend to inhibit thermal conduction and decrease 
the heat flux, supporting storage of heat in regions bounded by zones of high anoma- 
lous collision frequencies. When anomalous collisions arise in regions of strong current 
flow, the heat flux from this region will become strongly inhibited, the region will ther- 
mally decouple from the environment, and will heat up to substantial temperatures. In 
regions of field-aligned currents the zone of anomalous collision frequency and resistiv- 
ity along the magnetic field lines will always become a region of strong plasma heating 
and accumulation of heat. 

The other important effect is plasma diffusion. Anomalous collision frequencies 
cause diffusion coefficients to change. Parallel diffusion behaves similar to heat con- 
ductivity. Since it is defined as 


D, = kpT/mv (12.31) 


use of the anomalous collision frequency in the place of v indicates that diffusion par- 
allel to the magnetic field is strongly inhibited in regions of high anomalous collision 
frequency. Particles are trapped in these regions due to the large number of collisions 
they experience. Moreover, ambipolar effects set on and limit the diffusion of both 
particle components to about the diffusivity of the lesser mobile species, thereby main- 
taining plasma quasineutrality. 

For perpendicular diffusion with a diffusion coefficient defined as 


D, =D,/+2,/v’) (12.32) 


no ambipolar diffusion arises, because a transverse electric field can exist in magnetized 
plasmas. They simply reflect plasma motions. In strong magnetic fields perpendicular 
diffusion is proportional to the anomalous collision frequency and is strongly enhanced 
due to the scattering of particles in the wave fields in all directions, which provides a 
transverse motion of the particles. Classically, the diffusion is known to be inversely 
proportional to the square of the magnetic field. 
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Lower-Hybrid Drift Diffusion 


Two kinds of anomalous collisions do change this dependence, i.e., the cyclotron in- 
stabilities of ions and electrons. However, the electron-cyclotron collision frequency is 
restricted by the very low saturation level of the instability, and the ion-cyclotron in- 
stability also produces only low collision frequencies. The most important instability 
for diffusion is the lower-hybrid drift instability with an anomalous collision frequency 
given in Eq. (12.22). Using its dependence on the cyclotron frequency one finds that it 
not only increases the transverse diffusion rate, but it also reproduces the Bohm-scaling 
of the diffusion coefficient 


kpT, „\ M2r? 
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In all regions, where the density gradient is steep enough to become comparable to 
the ion gyroradius, anomalous diffusion due to the lower-hybrid drift instability starts 
scaling as Diin « kgTe/B, which is Bohm diffusion. It will thus cause fast diffusion 
and losses of plasma from the corresponding gradients. 


Kinetic Alfvén Diffusion 


Kinetic Alfvén waves may also be efficient for plasma diffusion. These waves are 
low-frequency waves and it can be assumed that the particles will behave adiabatically 
in the wave field. However, kinetic Alfvén waves have a field-aligned electric wave 
component and carry field-aligned currents. Therefore, electrons may be in resonance 
with these waves and may be scattered in the wave field. Their average distribution 
function, (fe), in the presence of a density gradient transverse to the magnetic field will 
evolve according to a resonant quasilinear diffusion equation 
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which results from the quasilinear random-phase ensemble average of the drift-kinetic 
equation (1.6.27) for the electron distribution function, fe 
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with Vae = Ve + vi (ôB /Bo) and using Ampére’s law to replace the magnetic field 
component by the wave electric field. The averaging procedure is performed in the 
usual resonant manner, replacing the resonant denominator by a delta function. 
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Fig. 12.3. Plasma parameters across the low-latitude boundary layer. 


Integrating Eq. (12.34) with respect to velocity and assuming that the undisturbed 
distribution function is a Maxwellian, the diffusion equation for the electrons becomes 


One /Ot = Vz(DeVane) (12.36) 


By comparison the diffusion coefficient is defined as 
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This diffusion coefficient holds for any low-frequency electromagnetic wave with a 
non-vanishing parallel electric field. Specifying the waves as kinetic Alfvén modes 
allows to write it in the form 


(12.38) 
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where Ao(¢) = Io(¢) exp(—¢) and ¢ = kf vi s/w2, with s = i,e for ions and elec- 
trons, respectively. The value of Cia = k4 cj, /w3; is based on the ion-acoustic speed. 


Low-Latitude Boundary Layer 


The most important application of this theory is magnetopause diffusion and the for- 
mation of the low-latitude boundary layer. To put the problem into the right context, let 
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Fig. 12.4. Typical boundary layer electric wave spectrum. 


us recall the physical conditions at the magnetopause. Figure 12.3 shows a schematic 
collection of the variation of magnetic field, density, and temperature during a transition 
from the magnetosheath across the low-latitude boundary layer of thickness dg; into 
the magnetosphere. For northward interplanetary magnetic field, the magnetopause is 
a non-permeable sharp discontinuity between the turbulent magnetosheath plasma and 
the magnetosphere. The width of the boundary transition layer should be of the order 
of the ion gyroradius, roughly 100km. But observations demonstrate that the average 
width of the transition is 1000-1200 km. 

Estimates of the diffusion required for maintenance of such a thick boundary layer 
show that it must reach the Bohm limit, which at the magnetopause is of the order 
of Dg ~ 10° m?/s, a comparably large value. It is hardly possible to reproduce this 
value with any of the anomalous collision frequencies except for the lower-hybrid drift 
anomalous collision frequency. In order to compare with measured wave intensities it 
is convenient to use 
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Using Ymax © 0.3(Vde/Vtni) win, the collision frequency can be expressed as 
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Fig. 12.5. Diffusion coefficients in the boundary layer. 


which serves as an expression that contains the measurable total wave energy, Wg. 
Measurements show that the wave spectra in the boundary layer are nearly featureless, 
with possible peaks near the lower-hybrid frequency (Fig. 12.4). Integrating over fre- 
quency yields the value of W,,,. Using this value and applying it to the magnetospheric 
low-latitude boundary layer, with measured values of no ~ 10 cm-?, kpT. ~ 25eV, 
and kgT; ~ 1 keV, one obtains Fig. 12.5, which shows the dependence of the transverse 
diffusion coefficient on the measured value of the squared electric field amplitude. 

In this figure the horizontal line at D} ~ 10° m?/s is the Bohm limit required for 
maintenance of the low-latitude boundary layer by scattering magnetosheath particles 
in the lower-hybrid field generated in the density gradient at the magnetopause, and 
subsequent diffusion perpendicular to the magnetopause into the magnetosphere. The 
vertical line is the uppermost measured electric wave intensity. As one observes, the 
lower-hybrid drift instability is marginally capable of providing the required diffusion 
rate for maintenance of the low-latitude boundary layer. We have included into this 
figure also the diffusion coefficients of the ion-acoustic, Dia, and modified two-stream 
instabilities, Dmts. These coefficients turn out to be much smaller than the lower-hybrid 
drift diffusion coefficient for all reasonable wave intensities. They give considerably 
lower diffusion and presumably do not contribute to the formation of a low latitude 
boundary layer. 


But one should take this figure with care. It assumes that very high electric field 
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strengths can be reached. It is not established so far that such wave fields are realistic. 
Measurements do not sufficiently resolve the wave structures in space or time. In local 
gradients, however, where the gradient scale may even be near the electron gyroradius, 
wave intensities may be high enough to make lower-hybrid drift waves an efficient 
diffusion mechanism. During disturbed times one would expect that reconnection will 
cause formation of the low-latitude boundary layer and yield plasma transport into the 
magnetosphere. In this case the anomalous lower-hybrid drift collisions provide the 
diffusivity which the successful models of reconnection are looking for. 


12.3. Collisionless Shock Waves 


One of the most important aspects of nonlinear plasma theory are collisionless shock 
waves. Collisionless shocks exist both in laboratory and space plasma physics. The 
problem is to explain what causes the dissipation needed to generate the shock front 
and to provide the irreversibility and entropy increase during the transition. When dis- 
cussing magnetohydrodynamic discontinuities in Chap. 8 of our companion book, it 
was assumed that these dissipative processes are restricted to the narrow shock front 
transition layer. Hence, anomalous transport coefficients must be generated therein 
by some instability mechanism. Most probable are ion-acoustic anomalous collisions, 
electron-acoustic anomalous collisions, though these are known to be low, Buneman 
anomalous collisions, though these can act only temporarily, and lower-hybrid drift 
anomalous collision, which need low plasma (3. Related to the latter are modified two- 
stream anomalous collisions, which survive in high-(@ plasmas but have lower collision 
frequencies. 

Because of the irreversibility of the shock transition process, a shock wave can- 
not be described as a purely steepened nonlinear wave. While wave steepening is a 
transitory process which, when not stopped, inevitably leads to wave breaking, shock 
waves are stationary states with the breaking prevented by some other process, in gen- 
eral by dissipation. Any fast, slow, or intermediate shock is, from a macroscopic point 
of view, a steepened fast, slow, or intermediate magnetosonic wave, with breaking in- 
hibited due to the balance of steepening and dissipation. Hence, nonlinear wave theory 
is applicable to the shock process. The steepening of a fast magnetosonic wave is the 
ignitor of the follow-up microscopic processes, which provide the dissipation inside 
the shock front and cause irreversibility. In principle, such a picture will be correct for 
sufficiently slow shocks, where the flow speed leaves sufficient time for the steepening 
and the subsequent evolution of the microscopic processes. 

Low Mach number shocks will follow this scenario. But in high Mach number 
shocks there will be not enough time for the anomalous process to provide the required 
collision frequencies. When a critical Mach number is surpassed, new effects like par- 
ticle reflection from the shock front arise. Such shocks are called supercritical. In 
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addition, the shock character depends strongly on the magnetic field direction. Quasi- 
perpendicular shocks behave more regularly than quasi-parallel shocks. 


Rankine-Hugoniot Conditions 


The Rankine-Hugoniot conditions do neither provide any information about the forma- 
tion of shocks nor about the intrinsic dissipative processes which are at work in the 
shock transition layer. Moreover, they are based on the one-fluid model of the plasma, 
which is a very rough approximation to reality. Therefore, they hold only sufficiently 
far away from the shock front itself, deep in the ideal magnetohydrodynamic regions to 
both sides of the shock front. Prescribing the inflow parameters the serve as conditions 
from which the outflow parameters can be calculated. 

Denoting the upstream and downstream values by the indices 1 and 2, and defin- 
ing the following new variables N = n2/n1, Un = Un2/Un1, Ut2 = Vt2/Un1, Uthi = 
Vth /Vni> Uth2 = Vth2/Un1, ber = Bur /(uominiv2)'/?, biz = Be2/(uominiv2,)+/?, 
and b, = B„/(uom;nıv2;)!/?, the whole set of the shock jump conditions with non- 
vanishing flow across the shock may be written as 


Nun = 1 
2N (uina + Un) + bi = uth +1) + bi 
Unbt2 — Utzbn = bu (12.41) 
Diaby — U2 = brbn 


Bute + Up + uty + Qbiobi = Suini + 1+ 267, 


From the third and fourth equation one finds for the tangential magnetic and velocity 
fields behind the shock 


biz = bi (1 — br)/(Un — bn) 
un = bitbn (1 — Un) / (tn — b2) 


The rest of the equations can be reduced to a cubic equation for the normal velocity, un, 
behind the shock. But it is more interesting at this stage to consider the limiting case 
of a perpendicular shock. This case is defined as bn Utz 0, bz 0. The cubic 
equation becomes quadratic in this case 


(12.42) 


ur, — (4+ Sutnr + 2071) un — ibA = 0 (12.43) 


This equation yields the values of the quantities behind the shock in terms of those in 
front of the shock. In particular, the density, velocity and magnetic field jumps are all 
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given by the same expression 


1 bee | 2 $ 5 252 9 1/2 
stn = (FF) = 51+ 5u + bA + [(1 + Seda + 36%)” + 802] 
N bey 8 


(12.44) 


and the jump in the temperature or the thermal velocity follows as 


Utne = ini + [1 — ue + 207, (1 — un) (12.45) 


n 


For the shock to exist one requires that the medium behind the shock is slowed down, 
and therefore u,, < 1. This condition leads to the additional condition on the magne- 
tosonic Mach number of the incident flow 


M = (8u3,,+02,) 77 >1 (12.46) 
The last condition simply means that the flow is super-magnetosonic for fast perpen- 
dicular shocks to develop. 

The jump conditions of the perpendicular shock given in Eq. (12.44) depend on 
the upstream ratio of thermal-to-magnetic field energy density, i.e., on the plasma beta 
parameter in the upstream flow, 61. For 3; & 1 the influence of the magnetic field is 
strong. In this case the Mach number becomes the upstream Alfvénic Mach number, 
Ma = Uni/vai. In the opposite case, it is negligible, and the magnetohydrodynamic 
shock resembles a simple hydrodynamic shock. But one should be careful with this 
conclusion, since the magnetohydrodynamic approximation readily fails in reality, and 
particle and wave processes may become extremely important in shock dynamics. 

The most important conclusion drawn from the above jump conditions is that for 
relatively high Mach numbers M > 1 the jumps simplify to some expressions which 
can easily be used for estimating the strongest possible changes of the field quantities 
across the shock transition in perpendicular shocks. For the original unormalized quan- 
tities these are written as 


nı/n2 = Ba /Bi2 Te Un2/Un1 1/4 
kgTo/m; © 3vz,/16 


Q 


(12.47) 


These conditions show that the density and magnetic fields in a perpendicular shock will 
not increase by more than a factor of 4. 

Theoretically, parallel shocks should behave like ordinary gasdynamic shocks, be- 
cause the magnetic field inside the shock is aligned exactly along the inflow and the 
shock normal, and thus drops out of the magnetohydrodynamic Rankine-Hugoniot con- 
ditions. But, again, one must be careful in drawing such a conclusion, since for fast 
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shocks with strong magnetic fields, 3, < 1, the fast magnetosonic velocity parallel to 
the field becomes the shear Alfvén velocity, and the fast wave couples over to the shear 
Alfvén wave, which has a transverse magnetic field component. At the shock front the 
magnetosonic wave steepens, and this perpendicular field component increases. Hence, 
strictly parallel shock waves do not exist in a plasma. Near the shock front these shocks 
contain a transverse magnetic field component, and the shock wave becomes necessar- 
ily oblique and exhibits a complicated magnetic structure. 


Critical Mach Numbers 


The limit of extremely high Mach numbers given above is unrealistic. When the Mach 
number of a collisionless shock becomes too large, the character of the shock transi- 
tion changes from laminar to turbulent. This change has to do with the process which 
dissipates the inflowing kinetic and magnetic energies in order to increase the entropy 
during shock transition and to generate irreversibility. 

Laminar shock waves are steepened magnetohydrodynamic waves with breaking 
of the wave inhibited by dissipative effects. Two kinds of such dissipative effects may 
work in laminar shock fronts. The first is Joule heating due to the generation of anoma- 
lous collisions and resistivities in the current layer inside the shock, the second is vis- 
cous interaction in the shock front. Both processes are mutually related. In wave steep- 
ening both processes account for the production of different flow, density, and potential 
levels on both sides of the shock front. Therefore, neglecting dissipation and consid- 
ering a solitary wave state should give an estimate of the maximum possible Mach 
number in laminar shocks. 

Figure 12.6 shows a soliton-shock configuration with B; the undisturbed upstream 
tangential magnetic field, Bm the soliton, and B, the shock amplitude. Consider the 
one-dimensional two-fluid model of magnetosonic waves at a perpendicular shock with 
the magnetic field parallel to the front 


A(nvsz)/dz = 0 
dB,/dx = poenvey 


MeVicdiz/dz = eH, + eviy Bz (12.48) 
MeVin iy [Ax = eEy = Viz Bz 
MeVind Viz /dx = 0 


which is to be completed by the condition for the continuity of the tangential electric 
field, dE, /dx = 0, and quasineutrality, ne ~ ni. The x direction is normal to the 
shock front, z and y are tangential. The first of these equations is the continuity equa- 
tion, which holds for electrons and ions. The second equation is Ampére’s law with 
the current carried exclusively by the electrons, jy = —enve,. The three remaining 
equations are the equations of motion of the ions. 
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Fig. 12.6. Magnetosonic soliton-shock model to estimate Mer. 


The continuity equation implies constancy of the flux for both plasma components 
such that n = n1v;/Usz, where the index 1 refers to the values far upstream of the 
shock at x = —oo. There the electron and ion densities and speeds are the same. Hence, 
for the assumed quasineutrality the ion and electron perpendicular speeds are approx- 
imately the same at the shock as well, viz © Vex = Un. It follows that Ey = vı Bı, 
n = nv /vn, and is Ey, = —Bzvey. This equation results from neglecting the very 
small contribution of the ions to the y component of the velocity or from the fact that 
only the electrons are frozen-in. Remember that we consider perpendicular shocks with 
the magnetic field only in the z direction and changing in value only across the shock 
transition. In addition, summing the species in the equation for B, and integrating once 
produces for the normal component of the velocity 


Un = Viz = Vex = V1 — (BŽ — B?) /2uominıvı (12.49) 


which shows that the normal fluid velocity decreases in the shock. This form can be 
used to express the current speed 


1 dB; B2 — B? 
Vey = (1 sl z) (12.50) 
oeni dx 2uom;nıvi 


With the help of these expressions one derives an equation for the magnetic field com- 
ponent tangential to the shock, B,, which can be integrated once with respect to x in 
order to be written in the form of the energy conservation of a pseudo-particle 


(dB,/dx)? = —25(B-) (12.51) 
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Fig. 12.7. Pseudo-potential of a laminar shock. 
with the pseudo-potential, S(B,), defined through 
we B.+B,) BoB 
S(B,) = £ (B, — By)? |1 Ca D 1 a (12.52) 
2c? Apomny vy 2uominıv? 


where we assumed that at infinity all derivatives vanish. In order to permit for solutions, 
this potential must be negative in a certain region, Bı < B, < Bm and dB,/dx = 0 at 
Bm. From S(Bm) = 0 one immediately finds that 


Bm/By = 2(v1/va1) — 1 (12.53) 


where v41 is the upstream Alfvén speed. The requirement that the normal velocity 
component from Eq. (12.49) after transition is positive, gives an upper limit on the 
Mach number. This limit is found by combining Eqs. (12.53) and (12.49) 


Ma =1/va1 < Ma =2 (12.54) 


When inserted into Eq. (12.53), one obtains for the maximum magnetic field Bm < 
3B, i.e., a compression factor of maximum 3. 

The fast magnetosonic soliton solutions considered here correspond to dissipation- 
free laminar shocks and are therefore the extreme case of laminar shocks. For larger 
Mach numbers these waves overturn and cannot sustain stationary states anymore. In- 
cluding dissipation into the above equations means that the pseudo-particle moves down 
in time in the pseudo-potential trough towards the minimum of the potential in a way 
similar as discussed for the solution of the Burgers equation. During this falling-down, 
the pseudo-particle encounters a gradually narrower potential. Hence, the maximum 
amplitude, B, < Bm of the shock will be smaller than the soliton amplitude. This be- 
havior is shown in Fig. 12.7, where the amplitude of the solitary solution corresponds 
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to the zero-point of the pseudo-potential, Bm, with the shock amplitude being the first 
downward oscillation, B,, in the potential. 

Let us define the ratio of the maximum shock to the maximum soliton amplitude, 
Bs/Bm = a < 1. Requiring that v, > 0 and repeating the same calculation as before, 
we have approximately 


Mer ~ 2a/(2a-1) a>1/2 (12.55) 


for a resistive shock wave to exist in fast flows. For instance, for œ = 0.9 one obtains 
Mer = 2.25. 

However, an absolute upper limit on the possible Mach number for resistive shocks 
is obtained from the simple argument that the downstream flow velocity, Un = Una, 
should be less than the relevant downstream wave speed for information transport be- 
tween the obstacle and the shock. If this condition is not satisfied, the information about 
the obstacle cannot reach the shock in a flow time, resistivity cannot sustain the shock, 
and resistive shocks cannot evolve. The condition imposed is related to the evolution- 
ary condition of the shock. For fast shocks the wave speed for information transport 
from the obstacle to the shock is the fast mode velocity given in Eq. (I.9.100) of our 
companion book. Heating of the plasma in the shock and behind increases the sound 
speed. It is thus sufficient to require that the downstream flow speed should be less than 
the downstream sound speed, Un2 < Cia2- 

Evaluating this condition, by using the temperature jump and velocity drop across 
a perpendicular shock, it can be shown that the critical dissipative Mach number up to 
which shocks can resistively be sustained is about 


Mer © 2.7 (12.56) 


This limit is valid for strictly perpendicular shocks with a magnetic field to shock nor- 
mal angle 6g, = 90°. For oblique shocks with smaller angles, the critical Mach num- 
ber decreases, and the shock becomes supercritical already at moderate Mach numbers. 
Enhancing the resistivity will cause the shock transition to widen. But resistivity cannot 
prevent supercritical shocks to break and to become turbulent. The most common and 
most efficient way is the generation of shock feet and foreshock. 

The critical Mach number, Mer1, is only approximate and is obtained on the as- 
sumption that resistivity is the basic dissipation mechanism. A second, slightly larger 
critical Mach number, Mer2, can be defined if anomalous viscosity is added. Anoma- 
lous viscosity heats the ions, increasing their momentum when passing through the 
shock. Accordingly, the second critical Mach number is defined as the Mach number 
at which the downstream speed equals the downstream heated ion thermal velocity, 
Un = Uthia. Merz depends on the downstream electron-to-ion temperature ratio, the 
incident plasma beta, (3), and the angle @g,,;. It can be several times the first critical 
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Mach number. Below Mera the shock is sustained by resistivity and viscosity. Above 
Merz it can only be supported by ion reflection into the upstream region as the basic 
dissipation mechanism. 

But for extremely strong shocks with very high Mach numbers even ion reflection 
cannot support the shock anymore, and a third critical Mach number will exist, because 
even a very fast flow into the shock cannot reflect more ions than a certain percentage 
of the incident ions. Such super-supercritical shocks will heat the plasma to such high 
temperatures that the magnetic field can be neglected and the shock will become gas- 
dynamic. Actually, compression of the magnetic field is restricted. Hence, the plasma 
may indeed become super-heated. The third critical Mach number, M.,3, would be 
the solution of the balance equation between the downstream flow and sound speeds, 
Un = Cs, where cs is to be calculated by accounting for the unknown ion dynamics, 
reflection, and heating processes. 


12.4. Shock Wave Structure 


Collisionless shocks have a well-defined substructure, which depends on the angle be- 
tween the upstream magnetic field and the shock normal (see Sec. 8.5 of the companion 
volume). For a given upstream magnetic field structure, this angle often depends on 
the form and nature of the obstacle. For obstacles of finite extension around which the 
incident matter can flow, it changes with location along the shock. Shocks can have a 
totally different character at different locations and may thus have different structure. 


Shock Foot 


Mach numbers exceeding one or more of the the critical Mach numbers are not unusual 
in space and astrophysical plasmas. The solar wind has variable Mach numbers in the 
range 1.5 < M < 15, with the lower and upper bounds depending on the state of solar 
activity. Clearly, even during times of high Mach numbers the Earth’s bow shock wave 
exists. Astrophysical shock waves may have Mach numbers up to several thousands. 
Such shocks are supercritical or even super-supercritical in contrast to the subcritical 
shocks with low Mach numbers. How can such shocks be sustained and how do they 
manage to generate the required dissipation? 

Within the framework of the cold plasma theory used in the previous section, the 
width of the soliton transition is determined by the electron inertial length, c/wpe. This 
assumption is unrealistic for a shock. Widening due to dissipation increases the width 
to v1/Van, and one expects the transition to be of the order of the ion gyroradius in 
the compressed magnetic field of the shock ramp. The main property of supercritical 
shocks is that they need to reflect particles from the shock front into the undisturbed 
flow region upstream of the shock. For some part of the incident particle population, 
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Fig. 12.8. Ion phase space components in a quasi-perpendicular shock transition. 


Cold Solar Wind 


the shock itself assumes the property of a rigid obstacle at which these particles are 
specularly reflected. The purpose of this reflection is to inform the incident flow about 
the existence of the obstacle-shock system and, before reaching the shock transition, to 
slow it down to a speed which allows to satisfy the evolutionary condition. In addition, 
the crest of the shock starts breaking and generates turbulence behind the shock which 
helps slowing down the flow further. 

At a perpendicular shock the reflection of particles produces a foot region in front 
of the shock ramp. This foot region has the width of an energetic ion gyroradius. Two 
kinds of ions may form the foot. The first component is the lowest energy part of the 
incident ions, which have energies less than the shock potential and are reflected from 
the shock potential well. Note that the shock generates a potential leading to a non- 
zero normal electric field component pointing upstream, as described in Sec. 8.5 of the 
companion volume, Basic Space Plasma Physics. 

The other component consists of ions with large gyroradii. To them the shock 
ramp appears as a thin steep wall and the ions are again reflected. The condition of 
reflection is that the adiabatic motion of these ions is broken at the shock ramp, or 
simply that rg; > d, where d is the width of the ramp which is about a thermal ion 
gyroradius. In addition, some perpendicularly heated ions from the ramp may escape 
upstream and contribute to the foot region. All these ions are further accelerated by 
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Fig. 12.9. Ion motion in the shock foot region. 
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the solar wind electric field. The ion phase space representation sketched in Fig. 12.8 
shows all these components. The incident cool but dense solar wind ion beam hits the 
shock transition. It splits into a broad heated and slowed-down downstream distribution 
and a dilute nearly monochromatic gyrating reflected energetic ion component which 
after gyration and acceleration becomes more diffuse. 


Electrons contribute very little to the foot. Since their small gyroradii let them 
behave adiabatically, most of them will not be reflected. In addition, the normal shock 
electric field points sunward and accelerates electrons into the shock instead of reflect- 
ing them. The foot region is thus produced solely by reflected ions, which constitute a 
non-compensated perpendicular current whose magnetic field forms the foot. 


A large part of the gyratory orbit of the foot-region ions is parallel to the elec- 
tric field in the incident flow, Esw = —Vsw xX Bsw. This field accelerates the foot 
region ions further (Fig. 12.9), to about twice the incident solar wind velocity, thereby 
increasing the foot current and magnetic field at the expense of the flow energy. Af- 
ter sufficient acceleration the angle of incidence of such ions onto the shock front may 
change in such a way that the reflection condition does not hold anymore, and the ions 
finally pass through the shock. In the shocked region behind the shock ramp these ions 
still have a temperature anisotropy and generate anisotropy-driven wave turbulence, 
until they are quasilinearly scattered and merge into the background. 


Foot-region ions constitute a fast ion beam in the solar wind flow and, in addi- 
tion, cause instability and wave activity by counterstreaming beam interaction. Hence, 
the foot region contains an enhanced level of low-frequency magnetic fluctuations. Fur- 
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Fig. 12.10. Electron and ion foreshock geometries. 


thermore, the acceleration of the ions causes an increase in their temperature anisotropy 
and contributes to the excitation of anisotropy-driven instabilities, plasma heating, and 
further dissipation of flow energy in front of the shock. 


Foreshock 


A behavior like described above is characteristic for all quasi-perpendicular supercriti- 
cal shocks (gn > 45°). But for shocks with angles 6g, < 90°, the ions may escape 
further upstream along the magnetic field into the incident flow, where they generate 
waves by beam- and anisotropy-driven instabilities, which quasilinearly scatter them 
into a hot halo distribution. This distribution is convected downstream by the incident 
flow towards the shock front. The foot region of a strictly perpendicular shock thus 
transforms into a broad ion foreshock for quasi-perpendicular shocks. Quasi-parallel 
supercritical shocks have even broader foreshock regions. Hence, a foreshock is a very 
general property of any supercritical shock which is not strictly perpendicular. Its pur- 
pose is to warn the incident flow about the existence of an obstacle, to dissipate part 
of the incident energy, to raise the incident temperature, and to slow down the flow. In 
principle, a foreshock already belongs to the shock transition region. 

Curved shocks like the Earth’s bow shock wave can always be divided into re- 
gions of perpendicular, quasi-perpendicular and quasi-parallel shocks (see Fig. 8.10 in 
the companion volume). Such shocks always have extended foreshock regions. These 
are further divided into two zones, the electron foreshock and the ion foreshock (see Fig. 
12.10). The electron foreshock is a narrow downstream region, bounded on one side 
approximately by the magnetic field line tangential to the shock. It contains electrons 
which have been reflected at or have escaped from the shock. The most energetic elec- 
trons appear at the tangential point. They are either specularly reflected or heated in the 
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Fig. 12.11. Electron distribution functions in foreshock, ramp, and shock center. 


shock ramp. Some electrons have sufficiently large field-aligned velocities to escape 
upstream into the solar wind, where they may travel far along the tangential field line, 
excite Langmuir and upper-hybrid waves, become slowed down and scattered into an 
isotropic halo distribution (see left-hand panel of Fig. 12.11), and are ultimately swept 
down again by the solar wind flow into the foreshock region. In contrast, the ion fore- 
shock (see Fig. 12.10) forms a much larger angle with the tangential field line than the 
electron foreshock, because the velocity of the reflected ions is much lower than the 
speed of the reflected electrons and the upstream solar wind flow velocity cannot be 
neglected. 


De Hoffmann-Teller Frame 


Because the foreshock is formed by particle reflection, the mechanism of reflection and 
upstream injection is of interest. The simplest assumption is that the particles, mainly 
ions of large gyroradii but also a few energetic electrons, are specularly reflected from 
the narrow shock front. This mechanism is most easily visualized in the de Hoffmann- 
Teller frame, a reference frame moving parallel to the shock surface with a velocity 
which transforms the upstream inflow velocity of the solar wind into a velocity compo- 
nent which is entirely parallel to the incident field 


Vsw = VHT + Vswi| (12.57) 


Since the de Hoffmann-Teller velocity is parallel to the shock front, it can be expressed 
by the shock normal unit vector, ñ. Noting that A - vyr = 0, one obtain a 


Vat = Â X (Vew X Bsw)/f- Bow (12.58) 


as the general expression for the de Hoffmann-Teller velocity. This velocity is parallel 
to the shock and at the same time transverse to the magnetic field, which implies that 
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Fig. 12.12. Specular reflection in HT-frame and sector of escape. 


the magnetic field is moving with just this velocity along the shock front. In the de 
Hoffmann-Teller frame any particle incident on the shock front will have only a gyro- 
motion around the moving magnetic field line in addition to its parallel bulk speed along 
the magnetic field. Of course, rapid variations and accelerations by outer forces are not 
affected by this transformation, which merely reverses the Lorentz transformation in 
order to get rid of stationary perpendicular electric fields at the shock. 


Shock Potential and Non-Coplanarity 


Each shock has a significant cross-shock potential which is generated by the charge 
separation built up in the shock front when particles of different mass and gyroradii 
encounter the magnetic shock ramp (see Sec. 8.5 of the companion volume). Ions are 
reflected by this potential while electrons are accelerated downstream. This shock po- 
tential is frame-dependent. The difference between the electric fields in the normal 
incidence and de Hoffmann-Teller frames is related to a magnetic component at the 
shock front which is not coplanar (the coplanarity theorem derived by the ideal magne- 
tohydrodynamics treatment in Sec. 8.4 of the companion volume does not necessarily 
hold in two-fluid or kinetic theory.) 

The normal incidence frame is the frame in which the plasma stream (e.g., the 
solar wind) flows into the shock along its normal vector. Denoting components in this 
frame by the index NJ, the Lorentz transformation gives the following relation between 
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the normal components of the electric fields in the two frames 
Ent F EnNt = UnBne tan Bn (12.59) 


where vn is the normal incident plasma speed, Bnc is the non-coplanar component of 
the magnetic field, and the angle 0 gn is the angle between the shock normal and the 
incident magnetic field. Hence, the shock potential difference between the two frames 
becomes 


Ad = ont — HT = Un tan Opn i Bacdn (12.60) 


the integral of the non-coplanar magnetic field component across the shock transition. 
Whenever the above potential difference is non-zero, the magnetic field possesses a 
non-coplanar component. 


Specular Reflection 


During specular reflection the normal component of an incident particle is reversed from 
downstream to upstream. Though the reflection mechanism is not known and should 
in principle be non-adiabatic, in ideal specular reflection the inversion of the normal 
component of the particle velocity does not change the particle magnetic moment. This 
is the simplest model of upstream injection. No definite mechanism has been given up 
to date. Figure 12.12 demonstrates what happens to a particle in the de Hoffmann-Teller 
frame when its incident normal velocity is reversed. The particle velocity consists of the 
sum of the gyration and the parallel velocity. Its total velocity in the plane containing 
the shock normal and the magnetic field is v. Decomposition into gyrovelocity, vg, and 
sign-reversed parallel component, —v,, yields escape from the front upstream along the 
magnetic field line only if the reflected parallel velocity points upward and, in addition, 
the gyration of the particle does not intersect the shock front. 

Specular reflection may not be the correct mechanism to produce the upstream 
particle component. However, at least for ions the properties of the measured distribu- 
tions are in relatively good qualitative agreement with the specular reflection mecha- 
nism. Actual reflection is based on a combination of reflection in the shock potential, 
which works only for the low-energy component of the incident particles, and non- 
adiabaticity. The latter poses an unresolved problem in which the shock-generated 
plasma turbulence is strongly involved. In a qualitative picture one can assume that 
small-scale, much shorter than the ion gyroradius, but large-amplitude magnetic fluc- 
tuations in the shock front prevent that ions pass through the shock and keep them at 
the shock front. Here they are accelerated by the electric field and by reflection from 
magnetic waves convected downstream towards the shock from the foreshock region, 
until they reach sufficiently high energies to escape along the magnetic field into the 
upstream direction (Fig. 12.13). Recent numerical simulations suggest that most of the 
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Fig. 12.13. Trapping and acceleration of ion in shock ramp. 


specularly reflected ions are captured in the shock reformation process by the newly 
formed shock and find themselves soon after reflection behind the shock ramp in the 
downstream region. The upstream escaping particle component is thus composed just 
of the shock confined ions which are at rest in the de Hoffmann-Teller frame until they 
become energized sufficiently much and may escape from the shock. 

Populating the foreshock region, these ion beams excite a high level of wave inten- 
sity, which scatters the ions self-consistently into so-called kidney beam distributions. 
Further down in the foreshock the ion distributions evolve into a nearly isotropic ring 
distribution. This ring distribution is taken up by the solar wind in the foreshock and 
flows in the direction of the shock. Figure 12.14 shows the evolution of a reflected 
ion beam in the foreshock into a kidney and a ring around the solar wind beam, when 
passing from the boundary of the foreshock into the heart of the foreshock. 


Upstream Waves and Shock Reformation 


The reflected ion beams in the foreshock region are a source of free energy and drive 
several ion-ion beam instabilities. The two beams involved in the interaction are the 
dense but cold incident solar wind and the warm reflected ion beam, which is only a 
little less dense than the solar wind. The dominant ion beam instability in the fore- 
shock is the right-hand resonant instability (see Fig. 5.10). The mode is an Alfvén- 
cyclotron mode, which scatters the ion beam into the diffuse ion distribution of the 
deeper foreshock. Part of this diffuse distribution may reach high energies due to addi- 
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Fig. 12.14. Evolution of reflected ion beam into an isotropic ring distribution. 


tional reflection when the ions reach the shock, and this acceleration can be a repeated 
process. These energetic diffuse ions exert an additional inhomogeneous pressure and 
may help decelerating and deflecting the solar wind in the foreshock. At the same time, 
the diffuse ions drive the left-hand resonant instability and generate left-hand polarized 
wave modes which, when convected downstream, may appear as right-hand modes in a 
spacecraft frame. 

The unstably excited waves are convected downstream by the solar wind. At the 
same time, they steepen in this strongly driven situation and may undergo parametric 
decay as well as modulation to form large-amplitude nonlinear structures which are 
called slams or shocklets. These structures are also convected downstream towards the 
shock where they pile up. Such large-amplitude but short-wavelength magnetic pulsa- 
tions in the quasi-parallel foreshock are a common feature in observations and simula- 
tions. The shocklets are important in the shock formation and reformation process. The 
waves generated by the two kinds of instabilities in the foreshock steepen and reach 
very large amplitudes, much larger than the initial field. 

The large-amplitude shocklets in the quasi-parallel foreshock have steep flanks, 
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Fig. 12.15. Pile-up of shocklets at the shock front in shock reformation. 


comparable to the shock transition itself. Their transverse extension is of the order of 
the energetic ion gyroradius, about 1 Rg. They propagate toward the shock with the 
super-Alfvénic foreshock flow. The shocklets resemble small shock pieces, but they 
are not real shocks, because they behave reversibly. Rather they resemble deformed 
solitary structures, i.e., large-amplitude wave packets. They play a very important role 
in building the shock by piling up at the shock transition. At the same time, they 
constitute the moving mirrors for reflected and diffuse ions, which trap the ions between 
the shock front and themselves and accelerate them to high velocities. 

Figure 12.15 shows a sketch of shock reformation by pile-up of large-amplitude 
magnetic shocklets from a numerical simulation. The shocklets upstream of the shock 
are generated by the interaction of the solar wind with the diffuse upstream ion com- 
ponent and convected to the right. The shock consists of blobs of merged shocklets, 
with the shock itself not forming a rigid wall but consisting of merged shocklets. Short 
wavelength waves are produced in the shock front. These are interface waves. The 
right-hand side of the figure shows a cut across the figure parallel to the abscissa. The 
shocklets, the merged wave, and the interface waves appear as steep maxima. 

There is a certain periodicity of shock reformation, which obviously has to do 
with the nonlinear evolution of the solitary structures, their transport to the shock, and 
the ion dynamics in the foreshock. The quasi-parallel shock is therefore not station- 
ary, but periodically switches between two states. The solitary wave pulses provide 
the tangential field component which transforms the quasi-parallel shock locally into a 
quasi-perpendicular shock. 


Shock Transition 


A particularly complex region is the shock transition, the place of most intense anoma- 
lous dissipation. Various kinetic instabilities may arise here, e.g., current-driven ion- 
acoustic modes, lower-hybrid waves, electron-acoustic modes, and so on. The locations 
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Fig. 12.16. Ion-cyclotron wave spectrum downstream of the shock. 


of these instabilities may not coincide because of different threshold conditions for the 
instabilities. For instance, the lower-hybrid modes are stabilized in the G > 1 regions, 
while ion-acoustic modes are stabilized in the high-temperature downstream part of the 
shock transition. Electron-acoustic modes require the presence of two electron popu- 
lations and will thus overcome damping in the shock ramp, where the incoming solar 
wind and the heated electrons mix. 

Kinetic waves, including drift wave modes, presumably generate the anomalous 
resistivities and viscosities needed in the shock ramp to increase entropy and to generate 
the shock potential and currents. In addition, ion instabilities may be generated in 
the shock ramp. The dominant instability is a short-wavelength so-called interface 
instability, which arises from the fast dilute solar wind ion stream mixing into the heated 
dense shock ion distribution within about one ion gyroradius. This mixing of the two 
ion streams causes short-wavelength magnetic oscillations in the shock, which may be 
convected downstream into the magnetosheath plasma, where they become damped. 


Magnetosheath Turbulence 


Another instability is generated by the diffuse hot ion component, which crosses the 
shock front from the solar wind towards the downstream magnetosheath. These ions 
contribute to a perpendicular temperature anisotropy just behind the shock and excite 
ion-cyclotron waves, which scatter these ions over a certain distance until they merge 
into the downstream magnetosheath plasma. Figure 12.16 gives an example of the mag- 
netic wave spectrum excited by these particles just after the shock. The frequency of the 
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Fig. 12.17. Summary of turbulence in the quasi-parallel shock environment. 


left-hand polarized waves is close but below the ion-cyclotron frequency. Hence, these 
waves are important for downstream heating of the plasma by depleting the remaining 
free energy of the penetrating ions. 

At still larger distances from the shock, in the downstream magnetosheath, one 
encounters a turbulent plasma exhibiting strong magnetic fluctuations and broadband 
electric turbulence. The origin of this turbulence is not clear yet. Most of the energy in 
the spectrum is at the lowest frequencies, signaling the presence of intense magnetohy- 
drodynamic fluid turbulence. A number of ion waves contribute to this turbulence, but 
most important are ion-cyclotron and mirror mode waves. Both these waves are driven 
by the transverse temperature anisotropy of the magnetosheath plasma and competing 
for dominance. Closer to the shock mirror waves may prevail under certain condi- 
tions, while ion-cyclotron waves are more important deeper inside the magnetosheath 
away from the shock. The spectrum of Fig. 12.16 is taken at such a position. Here 
the compressional waves are suppressed relative to the left-hand mode, but closer to 
the shock the compressional part is much stronger. In addition, the interface mode may 
contribute to the turbulence. Numerical simulations show that this mode may propagate 
deep into the magnetosheath and that it is a relatively short-wavelength low-frequency 
mode. Also right-hand modes may pass across the shock to contribute to magnetosheath 
turbulence. 

The high-frequency part of the spectrum in the downstream region is mainly elec- 
trostatic. It contains Doppler-shifted ion-acoustic waves and drift modes, which may 
be excited in the density, temperature, and field gradients of the low-frequency turbu- 
lence. All these modes have large amplitudes and behave nonlinearly. This leads to 
the broad power law spectrum typically observed throughout the downstream region 
of shocks and makes identification of single modes difficult. A summary of the shock 
wave instability system is given in Fig. 12.17. 
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12.5. Particle Acceleration 


Fast flows and beams of particles are frequently met in space and astrophysics, and their 
generation poses one of the biggest problems insofar as, from a fundamental point of 
view, their appearance can hardly been brought into accord with the naive idea that all 
processes tend towards equilibrium. We have discussed various mechanisms leading to 
instability, but in all these mechanisms unstable plasma configurations were assumed, 
very far from equilibrium. Many of them had beams as their sources of free energy. 
However, such beams must have been injected or excited, leading to the question which 
mechanisms are responsible for beam injection and, more generally, particle accelera- 
tion in a plasma. 

The simplest way of accelerating a magnetized plasma is by applying an electric 
field perpendicular to its internal magnetic field. This is the mechanism exploited in a 
plasma gun. The plasma which is initially at rest is immediately set into motion with 
Ve = Ex B/B? into the direction perpendicular to both, the magnetic and the electric 
field. The energy gained by the plasma flow is W = m;v3,/2. By increasing either the 
magnetic or the applied electric field one can reach appreciable energies, only limited 
by relativistic effects, which appear in very strong electric and magnetic fields. 


Particle Acceleration in Reconnection 


Most of the fast plasma flows observed in space and astrophysics are believed to be 
caused by mechanisms similar to a plasma gun. One of these mechanisms is magnetic 
reconnection, where the applied electric field is the induction field caused in the re- 
connection process, and the acceleration of the plasma reaches energies of the order of 
the Alfvén energy. For example, the fast solar wind outflow during solar flares reaches 
velocities of the order of 1000 km/s, which are the range of fast reconnection speeds in 
the lower corona. Optical line observations during flares have demonstrated one-sided 
broadening of the lines, which are successfully interpreted as Doppler broadening due 
to bulk acceleration in reconnection of the antiparallel magnetic field lines in coronal 
magnetic arcades. Similarly, fast flows in the magnetotail of the Earth’s magnetosphere 
are interpreted as result of reconnection in the tail current sheet. Hence, although the 
reconnection process is not yet satisfactorily understood, impulsive bulk acceleration 
generated by reconnection seems a common process in inhomogeneous magnetized 
and moving plasmas. This process clearly leads to reorganization of magnetic fields 
from a regular state into a simpler configuration, relaxation of energy, and increase of 
entropy. 

Current sheets can also lead to particle acceleration. This has been demonstrated 
by numerical simulations, where test particles are fed into the neutral point region of 
the reconnecting current sheet. The idea behind such a calculation is based on the 
special form of particle orbits in a magnetic neutral sheet as shown in Fig. 12.18. The 
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Fig. 12.18. Regular ion orbits in a current neutral sheet. 


magnetic field lines are nearly antiparallel outside the sheet and the current flowing in 
the sheet is assumed to be driven by an electric field parallel to the current. Ions with 
gyroradii larger than the width of the sheet but not too large perform meandering orbits 
in the magnetic fields to the both sides of the sheet. At the same time these particles 
experience the electric field of the sheet and are accelerated along the field direction 
similar to the acceleration of ions in the foot region of the perpendicular shock. This 
acceleration takes place until the ions reach sufficiently large energies and are scattered 
out of the sheet to escape along the magnetic field. 

It is believed that this mechanism is responsible for energetic ion beams ejected 
from the geomagnetic tail into the inner magnetosphere and detected as high-speed 
flows near the neutral sheet and as fast ion beams in the plasma sheet boundary layer. 
However, the burstiness of such fast flows and beams and their correlation with geo- 
magnetic activity suggests that reconnection in the neutral sheet is more important than 
steady current sheets. Magnetohydrodynamic simulations of X-line formation and plas- 
moid evolution in the tail neutral sheet have been used to investigate the acceleration of 
ion injected into the X-line. Figure 12.19 shows the idea of such a simulation as well as 
the schematic velocity distribution and the energy spectrum in the plasma sheet bound- 
ary layer. The velocity distribution (left insert) exhibits the nearly stagnant background 
ion distribution and the beam distribution streaming towards the Earth. The differential 
energy spectrum (right insert) shows the background power law differential energy flux 
of energetic ions with the accelerated 60 keV ions popping out as a broad peak. This 
acceleration is due to the nonadiabatic effects in the reconnection process, the inductive 
electric fields, and multiple reflection of the ions in the X-line. 

Beams of such energetic ions propagate both towards the Earth and along the sepa- 
ratrix of the plasmoid into interplanetary space. Similar ion beam injections, though not 
directly observable are common during solar flare events. Their indirect signatures are 
line emissions in gamma radiation detected during solar flares. It is, however, not yet 
fully established that ion acceleration by reconnection can produce the required ener- 
getic beams of GeV energies, which lead to the line emissions via nuclear interactions. 
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Fig. 12.19. Acceleration of ions during X-line formation in reconnection. 


Another place, where reconnection has been found to generate ion beams, is merg- 
ing at the magnetopause during periods when the magnetic fields in the magnetosheath 
and the magnetosphere have oppositely directed components. Observations indicate 
that jetting of plasma occurs in such cases. Sometimes also counterstreaming beams 
propagating along the magnetic field are observed during magnetic merging. 


Accelerated Distributions 


The former section dealt with two main types of acceleration, i.e., bulk acceleration and 
beam generation. There is another type of acceleration which is summarized under the 
term heating. All these kinds of accelerations lead to changes in the particle distribution 
function as shown schematically in Fig. 12.20. 

Bulk acceleration like the plasma gun process simply shifts the entire distribution 
function up to the new bulk speed without changing its shape. Heating causes broad- 
ening of the distribution which may not necessarily be as symmetric as suggested by 
the figure. Beam acceleration shifts only one particular (possibly resonant) part of the 
distribution function to higher speeds as shown in an exaggerated form in Fig. 12.20. 

The shape of the right-most distribution function is clearly unstable and will lead to 
relaxation of the beam into a gradual distribution function. Many observations in space 
have shown that the final distribution functions which result after such a relaxation 
process is some kind of power law distribution with negative power law index. An 
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example is the a = —3 power law ion distribution in the tail mentioned above. But 


a more general distribution function is described by the kappa distribution, which we 
introduced in Secs. 6.3 and 6.4 and in Fig. 6.8 of the companion volume. 

There is no general theory for the power law index, «x, of the kappa distribution, 
rather this index depends on the process which generates the beam and on the follow- 
up process which relaxes the beam. Because these processes are both nonlinear, they 
depend on the properties of the plasma, the conditions for instability and relaxation. It 
seems, however, that such distributions with different « are a very general property of 
plasmas and are encountered in almost every place, where strong interaction between 
plasma and turbulence is observed. 


Auroral Acceleration 


In the auroral region magnetic merging and reconnection cannot be made responsible 
for the local acceleration of both electrons and ions. Observed energetic electron and 
ion beams thus require a different explanation. Figure 12.21 gives an example of elec- 
tron distributions measured over active aurora. The left-hand part is a velocity space 
cross-section through the electron distribution. One recognizes the downward electron 
beam at large negative parallel and small perpendicular speeds and the backscattered 
electrons at large positive parallel and small perpendicular speeds as well as the broad 
plateau of mirrored particles at large transverse and small parallel velocities. The right- 
hand part shows the differential flux spectrum with the peak caused by the downward 
electron beam at about 2 keV. 

An example of a dynamical electron spectrogram during a spacecraft flight across 
an active auroral event is given in Fig. 12.22. The signature in energy is that of an 
inverted V, with high fluxes at low parallel energies at the borders of the event and high 
fluxes at high energies in its center. In the center the trapped fluxes are also enhanced, 
but exhibit an isotropic distribution, while at the borders one finds the electron beams. 
Such structures are observed in the lower auroral magnetosphere up to about 3000 km 
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Fig. 12.21. Auroral electron distribution functions. 


height and are obviously spatial structures which are being traversed by the spacecraft. 
Their spatial extension ranges from tens of meters to several 10 km, corresponding to 
transition times of the order of several 10 ms to several seconds. 

Ion acceleration is also observed in the auroral region, but the sites of acceleration 
do not necessarily coincide for electrons and ions. At altitudes below 2000 km ions are 
accelerated out of the background hydrogen and oxygen distributions to perpendicular 
energies of typically 100eV which, when moving up the field lines, evolve into so- 
called ion conics, conical velocity space distributions resembling a gyrating beam. Two 
types of such conics have been observed. The first type is a pitch angle distribution 
which is confined to a narrow range of oblique pitch angles. It is expected that such 
a distribution results from an acceleration process which itself is confined to a certain 
altitude. The second type has a broader pitch angle distribution and such conics may 
be caused by scattering during propagation in wave fields which have a wide extension 
along the field. 

Surely, the easiest way of producing beams is by letting the particles fall through 
a stationary electric potential confined to a certain altitude range, a double layer. When 
passing across the potential the particle simply picks up the potential drop. The sig- 
nature of such steady potentials is acceleration of ions and electrons in opposite di- 
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Fig. 12.22. Auroral electron spectrogram for parallel fluxes. 


rections. Clearly, for a potential drop A¢ a particle of charge q with an initial energy 
Wo <« |gA¢| will have a final energy of W; ~ |gA¢|, while energetic particles with 
larger initial energies, Wọ >> |qA¢J, will remain almost unaffected. Hence the low- 
energy part of the energy distribution will become shifted to energies of the order of 
the potential drop. The energy distribution just above the potential drop flattens, and 
the energy distribution is cut at the potential. This behavior should be observed in both 
cases, in a non-resistive double layer and in a resistive potential drop, where current 
instabilities cause anomalous resistivity and Ohm’s law generates the potential drop. 

An example where a potential drop along the field is generated by differences 
in the mirror heights of electrons and ions is shown in Fig. 12.23. In this case the 
mirror force on the particles causes the drop and the parallel current of the precipitating 
electrons. As a result an U-shaped electric potential structure resembling large-scale 
double layers is caused. Such a structure is shown in Fig. 12.24. Outside the parallel 
potential drop the isopotentials are parallel to the field lines. Here the magnetospheric 
electric field is simply mapped down into the ionosphere. To both sides of the drop this 
mapping is in opposite directions and the plasma convection flow across the drop is a 
shear flow. Thus, the observation of shear flows may be an indication of the presence 
of parallel potentials along the magnetic field. Numerical solutions of the propagation 
of an Alfvénic pulse from the plasma sheet into the auroral magnetosphere have shown 
that current instabilities may indeed cause such potential drops at altitudes close to 
1 Rg in the auroral region. 

If such a pulse starts as a kinetic Alfvén wave somewhere in the plasma sheet, car- 
rying a parallel current down into the ionosphere, it changes character at about | Rpg al- 
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Fig. 12.23. Mirror impedance due to field-aligned potential drop. 


titude, where the plasma beta becomes 3 < Mme /m;. The pulse becomes a shear-kinetic 
Alfvén wave below this altitude, with the current carried by the background plasma. 
Such field-aligned currents can be unstable to ion-cyclotron and ion-acoustic waves, 
which give rise to the corresponding anomalous resistivities. Although the ion-acoustic 
resistivity is theoretically higher, ion-cyclotron resistivity is more likely because of its 
lower threshold. Reflection of part of the wave pulse at the dense ionosphere helps 
concentrating the wave energy. The calculations use ion-cyclotron waves and indicate 
that up to about 50% of the initial kinetic Alfvén wave energy may be transformed into 
a stationary potential drop along the field and thus used for auroral acceleration. 


Ion Holes 


The linear threshold for current-driven ion-acoustic waves to become unstable is that 
the electron current-drift velocity exceeds the ion-acoustic velocity, Vde > Cia. On 
this basis it was concluded that ion-cyclotron modes have a lower threshold than ion- 
acoustic waves. But particle simulations suggest that this might not be true in the non- 
linear stage, simply because local variations in the in phase space may cause the ion to 
clump together, leaving behind local accumulations of electrons. This implies density 
variations which appear as ion-acoustic fluctuations in the field (Fig. 12.25). Numeri- 
cal simulations have shown that in field-aligned current systems with hot electrons and 
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Fig. 12.24. Acceleration of auroral electrons by a U-shaped potential. 


warm ions such holes can evolve, grow, and survive for long times, even when linear 
instability does not arise at low current speeds. 

Why such holes grow when being attracted by the bulk of the ion distribution 
can be understood from the left-hand sketch in Fig. 12.26. The randomly produced 
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Fig. 12.25. Ion distribution in velocity-configuration space and evolved hole. 
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Fig. 12.26. Growth of an ion hole and corresponding ion-acoustic growth rate. 


hole appears first at the edge of the ion distribution function. Being a negative charge 
accumulation, it is attracted by the center of the ion distribution and starts moving 
without changing its size. But in the denser ion distribution its actual amplitude is much 
larger than where it started, implying growth of its associated ion-acoustic disturbance. 
In the right-hand part of Fig. 12.26 the resulting ion-acoustic growth rate is sketched. 
At small current-drift velocities this growth rate is caused by hole formation, reaching 
asymptotically the linear ion-acoustic growth rate for speeds exceeding the threshold. 

The presence of ion holes causes two effects. First, it enhances the level of 
ion-acoustic fluctuations and increases the ion-acoustic resistivity. Second, the holes 
themselves reflect electrons (Fig. 12.27) on both sides, leading to a localized soliton 
structure. But because the holes move at the ion-acoustic speed, Cia, the solitons are 
slightly deformed and evolve into small-scale double layers with a non-zero potential 
drop across them. This potential drop causes electron acceleration. The potentials of 
many ion holes along a field line will add up to a large potential drop, in which the 
electrons may be accelerated to appreciable energies. 
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Fig. 12.27. Reflection of electrons from an ion hole. 
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12.6. Acceleration in Wave Fields 


Particle acceleration in various kinds of plasma waves is probably the most important 
acceleration mechanism. The reason is simply that plasmas evolve most easily by gen- 
erating a number of waves by unstable processes which try to dissipate the free energy. 
These processes are not straightforward but suffer from the response of the particle 
population to the presence of the waves. Some particle are trapped in the wave fields, 
others may be reflected from it. Phase-mixing may cause disorder and local heating. 
All these processes show that waves will affect the particle distribution locally and lead 
to acceleration and heating, beam formation and deformation of the particle distribution 
function. Equilibrium is ultimately reached only a long way through all these processes 
which include wave generation and plasma response. 


General Formulation 


Much effort has been invested looking into the different mechanisms of acceleration 
in which waves are directly involved. These mechanisms can be divided roughly into 
the following classes: resonant acceleration in extended wave fields, acceleration in 
localized wave fields, heating in collapse, ponderomotive force acceleration, shock ac- 
celeration, and last not least chaotic acceleration. With the exception of the ponderomo- 
tive force and collapse acceleration, all other mechanisms are based on the quasilinear 
Fokker-Planck diffusion equation in energy or velocity space. 

The idea behind this theory is that the particles encounter a random-phased wave 
field, which scatters them in energy space up to high energies. This scattering is de- 
scribed as energy diffusion, and the problem is reduced to the determination of the 
diffusion coefficient and solution of the quasilinear equation for the particles. This so- 
lution can be found non-selfconsistently or selfconsistently. In the former case the wave 
field is given and the reaction on the wave field is neglected. In the latter case the damp- 
ing and amplification of the wave field by the accelerated particle component is taken 
into account. 

One can be critical about the unanimous use of quasilinear theory in particle accel- 
eration. But for random wave fields this approach is certainly a good first step towards 
an acceleration theory. If it is justified, one writes for the particle distribution function 


210) fogta 
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where the diffusion tensor, D(v), depends on the velocity and is a functional of the 
wave fields. It also contains an advective term. We have included a provisional loss 
term into Eq. (12.61) with a characteristic loss-time, T(v), which is also a function of 
velocity. 
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The quasilinear diffusion coefficient is determined by the wave field, which sat- 
isfies the wave kinetic equation. The latter can be written, including wave damping, 
+, (k), and sources, Sw (k), as 


dW.»(k,t) ð OW, (k, t) 


A = DR. [Pwlk) Gi | ~ wlk) Wolk, #) + Sw(ke) | (12.62) 


The wave diffusion coefficient describes the spread of the wave spectral energy across 
wavenumber space. With the appropriate expressions for damping rates, source terms, 
loss coefficients, and particle and wave diffusion coefficients, Eqs. (12.61) and (12.62) 
describe to lowest order the particle acceleration process in the interaction between 
particles and waves. Particular models specify these equations for the wave mode under 
consideration and solve numerically for the distribution function of the particles. 


Lower-Hybrid Electron Acceleration 


Electron acceleration is one-dimensional because electrons are strongly magnetized, 
and the acceleration proceeds parallel to the magnetic field. In order to achieve high 
particle energies, large wave phase velocities are required to satisfy the resonance con- 
dition w = kv. The most important electrostatic wave with high parallel phase velocity 
is the lower-hybrid wave. Restricting to parallel energy diffusion only, the parallel elec- 
tron diffusion equation neglecting losses can be written 


Ofe O Ofe 
= D 12. 
ai = Bn (Pua) (269 
where Dı is the parallel component of the electron diffusion tensor 
817 e? k? 
Di = TE feiw — kv) (12.64) 


The wave spectral density, Wın (k), of the lower-hybrid waves can, in the simplest 
model, be taken as given. In this case it is reasonable to approximate it as a prod- 
uct of two functions, each of which depends only on k, or ky, such that Wn (k) = 
w1(k1)w,(k,). In addition one may assume that the parallel spectrum is a power law 


(ky) = Aglky/km| t (12.65) 


for |ky/km| > 1. For |ky/km| <1 the coefficient A, = 0 and thus km is the minimum 
wavenumber where the power law spectrum is cut off at long wavelengths. In addition, 
because the total wave energy is the integral over k-space of the wave spectral density, 
we can require that f dkzdkyw, = W, and f dk, = 1. Moreover, fast electrons 
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have speeds larger than the group velocity of the lower-hybrid wave, vg; << vı. Thus 
the parallel diffusion coefficient can be approximated as 


Diy © Aqley|—3|Kmvy/wl? (12.66) 


where A, = 2mw? UG W Ag /Meno is another coefficient. We now set formally w = 
k vo and introduce normalized parallel velocities and times according to u = V4 /Vthe 
and T = t(Aq/v>,.)|KmUthe/w|?, which allows us to rewrite the parallel electron ve- 
locity space diffusion equation into the simple form 
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This equation must be solved under an appropriate initial condition. For example, one 
can assume that the initial distribution function at time 7 = 0 is a Maxwellian 


folu) = 1~1/? ng exp(—u?) (12.68) 


It should be noted that the above equation has a trivial solution for g = 3, because 
for the corresponding spectrum the diffusion coefficient is constant, and the solution is 
simply that of a dispersing heat pulse. However, this solution is of little interest, since 
it is inappropriate for nearly all conditions encountered in space plasmas. The solution 
of the diffusion equation for general q can be constructed with the help of the Laplace 
transform technique. It is represented in the form of an integral 


felust) = | dolut, ral) (12.69) 


where the Green’s function is determined from the Laplace transform of the above one- 
dimensional electron diffusion equation. One finds 


(wu!)2—4/2 yd + yl?-4 
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with the following abbreviations v = (4—q)/(5—q) and n = 2(uu’)@-9/? /(5—q)?r, 
and J_,, a Bessel function. 

For any given parallel power law index, q, this expression shows a complicated 
dependence on velocity and time, but as is typical for diffusive processes, the entire 
distribution will decrease with time and will at the same time broaden in u-space with 
increasing time. This implies that the initial Maxwellian will spread out in u to generate 
a long extended tail indicating continuous acceleration of electrons to high energies. 
The long-time behavior for a power law index of q = 4, say, is found to evolve like 


I_,(n) exp |- (12.70) 


felu, T) = nor! exp(—|ul/r) (12.71) 


This function decays much less steeply with velocity than the Gaussian function. 
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Localized Lower-Hybrid Waves 


The theory presented above shows that extended lower-hybrid wave fields may, in con- 
tinuous interaction with an electron distribution, generate tails on the distribution and 
accelerate electrons to high energies. But this model is unrealistic, because electrons 
move rather fast along the magnetic field and will readily leave from the region occu- 
pied by the waves. In addition, lower hybrid waves of high intensity may evolve into 
localized wave packets, with the interaction between electrons and waves limited to the 
transition time of the electrons across the packets which may be described as cavitons 
filled with lower-hybrid plasmons. The observation of such lower-hybrid cavitons in 
correlation with the appearance of auroral electron beams strongly suggests that accel- 
eration in localized wave fields is more important in most cases than acceleration in 
extended fields. 

Localization of the wave field considerably complicates the simple theory of the 
previous section. Progress can be made by assuming that the electric wave field entering 
the diffusion coefficient is derived from an electrostatic potential 


O(E,t) = (27) 12V (E, t) Y` Q(k) exp i[ké — w(h) (12.72) 
k 


with V (£, t) the slowly variable envelope potential, and € the spatial coordinate parallel 
to the direction of the lower-hybrid wave vector. The function Q(k) is the k-spectrum of 
the waves trapped inside the caviton. If the wave is a single mode, then this spectrum is 
a delta-function, and the k-dependence is solely given by the transform of the envelope. 
Since the caviton moves at speed ug, the coordinate in the moving frame is x = € — 
uot cos 0, and @ is the angle against the magnetic field. This propagation speed is nearly 
parallel to the magnetic field. 

In order to determine the diffusion coefficient we need the spectral energy density 
of the waves. This can be calculated from the correlation function knowing the wave 
electric field 


E(a,t) = —(2r)7 "2V (< 2 RW) ) exp i(ka — wt) (12.73) 


with w = w — kugcos@ and R = ikQ. For the envelope we assume the caviton 
function 
V(x) = Asech(bz) (12.74) 


But for technical purposes it is simpler to actually use a corresponding Gaussian profile, 
V(x) = Aexp(—bz”), which has a similar shape. Calculating the correlation function 
of the total lower-hybrid wave field 


C(x, t) = f [Karer Ble + Gt+7) (12.75) 
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one finds that the correlation function can be represented as 


C(x, t) = Cog(V2a,x/2L1) X |R(k)|? exp i(ka — wt) (12.76) 
k 


where Co = A?/8(2am)!/, the function g is defined as 
g(v, w) = {erf[v(w + 1)] — erf[v(w — 1)]} exp(—v?|w|?) (12.77) 


and a = bL* . The length scale L] is the perpendicular scale of the caviton as obtained 
from the nonlinear Schrödinger theory. It is related to the amplitude, A, by Eq. (11.58) 


APL? NOIQ)? = (12ApikpTe/e)? (12.78) 
k 


The next step is to take the Fourier transform of the correlation function to obtain the 
spectral energy density as 


Wa ARO )|?5(Q — w)g(al/?, w) exp(—alw|?) (12.79) 


and from it to construct the parallel electron velocity space diffusion coefficient 


OW 30 
D(v) = S XR Pg (a2, 7) exp(-1ly) (12.80) 


where we used the abbreviations, Wo = A? L] /8a(27)!/?, and w = i(k — K) Ly /2a. 
In addition, y = iak L1 /2a and a = |w — k(uo + v) cos 6]/kv cos 0. 

This diffusion coefficient is shown in the left-hand part of Fig. 12.28 as a function 
of the normalized electron velocity, v/vtne. It peaks well outside the center of the 
electron distribution, thus leaving the lowest energy electrons unaffected since they do 
not come into resonance with the waves trapped in the caviton. Hence, cavitons or 
localized waves cause different electron dynamics than extended wave fields. Only a 
relatively narrow range of electron energies will be accelerated by the localized packets, 
since an electron can spend only finite time in the caviton. 

The above diffusion coefficient can be used to solve the diffusion equation for 
electrons. A Monte-Carlo simulation solution using many electrons initially distributed 
as a parallel Maxwellian is shown in the right-hand panel of Fig. 12.28. In the long- 
time limit the distribution function starts exhibiting well expressed maxima outside the 
main peak. These maxima are at about 16 times the thermal energy of the electrons, in 
rough agreement with observations. Also, the shape of the spectrum resembles those 
measured in the auroral magnetosphere. 
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Fig. 12.28. Diffusion coefficient and electron distribution in localized acceleration. 


Transverse Ion Heating 


Ion heating in lower-hybrid waves leading to ion conics has been observed near 1000 km 
altitude in the auroral ionosphere. These observations show a good correlation between 
lower-hybrid cavitons and transverse acceleration of heavy ions like oxygen up to about 
10eV out of the cold background population. A mechanism suggested for this kind of 
ion acceleration or heating is lower-hybrid caviton collapse, where the transverse wave- 
length of the trapped lower-hybrid waves shrinks until it is short enough for the waves 
to resonate with the transverse ion motion. At altitudes above 2000 km ion heating 
seems to be a result of cyclotron resonance with broadband electrostatic noise. In the 
intermediate region heating up to about 50-100 eV is uncorrelated with lower-hybrid 
cavitons and the conics produced are believed to be the result of lower-hybrid heat- 
ing in the extended wave turbulence. It is predominantly perpendicular because of the 
nearly perpendicular nature of the waves and the non-magnetized nature of the ions at 
these frequencies. 

The most interesting mechanism of such kind of heating is intrinsic resonance or 
chaotic heating. The theory of this kind of interaction can be based on an investigation 
of the Hamiltonian of a single particle in a single lower-hybrid wave of constant ampli- 
tude. Let the external magnetic field be B = Bé,, and the wave electric field for purely 
perpendicular propagation 


E = 6, Eo cos(ky — wt) (12.81) 


where k = ké, is the wavenumber, and w the lower-hybrid wave frequency, which is 
not exactly equal to wn, but much larger than the ion-cyclotron frequency such that 
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Fig. 12.29. A gyrating ion gets a kick at resonance. 


v = w/wgi > 1. Thus the ions behave nearly unmagnetized at these high frequencies, 
but they still perform a gyratory motion. At some places on this orbit, where the un- 
magnetized resonance condition, w = k - v, is satisfied, they experience a kick in their 
motion extracting energy out of the wave, and become accelerated in the perpendicular 
direction. Thereby they increase their gyroradius on the expense of the wave amplitude. 

We consider a non-selfconsistent problem in which the wave amplitude and energy 
are kept constant. Using normalized coordinates, with time normalized to 1/wg;, length 
to 1/k, and velocity to Wi /k, the Hamiltonian of the ions becomes 


H = 5[(pe + y) + pe] — asin(y — vt) (12.82) 
The coefficient a controls the behavior of the ion motion. It is given by 
a = kEo/wgiB (12.83) 


The momentum, pz, is a constant, because the Hamiltonian does not depend on x. 
From this Hamiltonian it is possible to derive the equations of motion of the ion in 
the lower-hybrid wave field. The first equation is simply 


dx/dt = y (12.84) 
The second equation is a driven oscillator equation 


(d?y/dt?) + y = acos(y — vt) (12.85) 
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Moreover, the above resonance condition for ion acceleration can be written as 
v = dy/dt (12.86) 


showing that resonance is at the position where the fraction of the frequency equals the 
velocity. Figure 12.29 shows schematically for a given ion circular orbit around the 
magnetic field in phase space that a kick is experienced by the gyrating ion whenever 
its phase space orbit passes the resonance. 

The above equations of motion can be solved numerically for different values of 
a. It turns out that for small a, when the wave field can be neglected, the ion orbits are 
regular and not disturbed. For large wave amplitudes and sufficiently high frequencies 
the disturbance of the orbits is large, and the ion gyroradius increases, leading to accel- 
eration in the perpendicular direction. In order to represent this diffusive behavior in 
energy or phase space one must find an appropriate system of variables. It is most con- 
venient to use cyclic action variables (J4, w1) and (I2, w2) in which the Hamiltonian 
can be represented as 


H = 1, — vh — asin|(27,)!/? sin wı — w2] (12.87) 
The transformation to the original normalized variables is 


y = (2h)? sin w 


12.88 
z = -h — (21)! cos w ( ) 


and dw2/dt = OH/OIg = v, which gives w2 = vt. The equations of motion to be 
integrated in these variables look 


dw,/dt = ƏH/ðL = 1 — a(21,)!/? sin w, cos[(24,)!/? sin wı — wo] ines 
dw2/dt = OH/Olh =v en) 


One recognizes that the gyroradius is given by rgi = (21) 2. w is the gyrophase 
angle, while w2 = vt is the wave phase angle. The best representation of the particle 
orbit is therefore to consider its crossings of the plane w, = ~m in dependence on the 
gyroradius for different œ and different initial start positions. 

Figure 12.30 shows three such plots of crossings of the plane w; = 7 as function of 
the gyroradius and of wave phase. The wave frequency is w = 30.23 wgi or v = 30.23, 
while a assumes the values 1, 2.2, and 4. In the first case the particle orbits are slightly 
modulated by the presence of the wave, yet behave adiabatically. For larger a the 
adiabatic motion is destroyed by the large kicks the particles experience near resonance. 
The closed regular orbits break off creating islands with large regions of stochastic 
motions between the islands where the particles diffuse across towards larger gyroradii. 
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Fig. 12.30. Three different cases of ion orbits in the plane wı = 7. 


These island disappear for even larger values of a or larger wave amplitudes, indicating 
strong particle acceleration transverse to the magnetic field. 

The above mechanism is nonadiabatic and non-regular. It is based on chaotic 
resonance of the ions with the wave and leads to chaotic diffusion in phase space and 
acceleration of ions on the expense of wave energy. Inclusion of parallel motions and 
parallel wavenumbers slightly changes the picture, but does not change the physics. 
Actually, ion acceleration due to stochastic motion in wave fields is the most important 
mechanism of transverse heating and may be responsible for ion conics. 


Ponderomotive Force Acceleration 


Another mechanism of particle acceleration is based on the ponderomotive force ex- 
erted by electromagnetic waves. Since inhomogeneous electromagnetic waves of large 
temporally varying amplitude exert a radiation pressure onto plasmas, it is immediately 
understood that the pressure force may act as an accelerating force. Two-fluid theories 
of ponderomotive forces show that the force is mass-dependent. This property is the 
reason for mass-selective acceleration in ponderomotive force fields of electromagnetic 
or plasma waves. The space charge electric field produced by a ponderomotive force 
on the electrons, fpme, can be written as 


Epm © fpme/e (12.90) 


This field is an ambipolar electric field. Eliminating it from the ion equation of motion, 
one finds that the ion momentum conservation equation becomes 
dv; 1 


Mingo —— = 


B x V x B — Vp; + no(fpme + fpmi) (12.91) 
dt Ho 


which shows that the ions can be accelerated by slowly varying electromagnetic wave 
fields. The ponderomotive forces depend on the model used. Expressions are given in 
Eq. (11.15). Applying these expressions to an electromagnetic left-circular polarized 
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ion wave, the acceleration parts in the ion equation of motion can be written as 


dvi we, k w2; 
Mino vill = p n Vi 1 Z 2 Wg 
dt WWgi | W — Wgi w (w — wgi)? J Ot 
(12.92) 
dvi Wes Me we 
i = 1 V iW 
CN dt we Mi (w — wgi)? ngs 


Obviously, there is acceleration of ions in the field of an electromagnetic ion-cyclotron 
wave with the acceleration acting in both directions. Parallel to the field it will result 
in acceleration, the transverse effect is heating. The above equations suggest that ion 
acceleration is significantly enhanced when the frequency is close to the ion-cyclotron 
frequency. But this conclusion must be taken with care because close to the cyclotron 
resonance the ponderomotive effect is changed by other kinetic effects. 


Diffuse Fermi Acceleration 


Very often one observes ion distributions which are not simple beams but diffusely 
accelerated distributions. We have mentioned such examples in connection with ion re- 
flection and further evolution of the so-called kidney distributions into diffuse ring dis- 
tributions at the Earth’s bow shock wave in the quasi-parallel foreshock region where 
large-amplitude low-frequency magnetic turbulence evolves into shocklets. The in- 
teraction of this turbulence with the non-isotropic ion distribution is believed to lead 
to strong ion heating and ion acceleration in these cases. This process is usually re- 
ferred to as second-order Fermi acceleration, but in essence it is stochastic acceleration 
in extended large-amplitude low-frequency electromagnetic waves propagating in the 
whistler or ion-cyclotron band. 

This process is formally described by Eqs. (12.61) and (12.62). The acceleration 
process is quasilinear. In order to solve these equations, assumptions must be intro- 
duced about the damping, growth, and loss rates of particles and waves and about the 
particle and wave diffusion coefficients. So far these assumptions have been based 
only on simple considerations, and nonlinear effects have never been taken into ac- 
count. Usually a spatial diffusion coefficient parallel to the magnetic field, ky = 
((As)?) /(2At), is introduced. This coefficient gives the diffusive escape time of the 
particles as Tyg ~ L?/8K,, where L = 2As is the length of the system along the mag- 
netic field. An approximation for «y is obtained from pitch angle diffusion theory. The 
resulting approximative expression for the particle loss-time is 


CO 


One? D? dk, kê 

= 1— Ww, (k 12. 

ta 4c2 =i ky ( k? (i) (aaa) 
‘0. 
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Fig. 12.31. Stochastically accelerated ion energy spectrum in MHD waves. 


In a similar way the diffusion coefficient of the ions can be written 


Co 


Ine? v2 dk k2 

D(v) = A L {1— 22W, (k 12.94 

(v) v ff Ri ( k2 ( Il ( ) 
(0) 


Here ko is the smallest wavenumber of the extended wave spectrum, and W,, is the 
electric wave spectral density. The wave diffusion coefficient is estimated assuming a 
Kolmogorov law with inertial range turbulence 


Dy « valk, |"/2 64/7 (k,) (12.95) 


where Bw = 2uoWw/B? is the wave plasma beta. One needs further assumptions 
about the wave absorption rate, yı, and energy gain in the source and loss terms in Eq. 
(12.62) to solve the diffusive acceleration equations numerically. 

Figure 12.31 shows a numerical example of an ion spectrum resulting from stochas- 
tic acceleration in Alfvén waves without any nonlinear evolution of the waves. The 
wave energy spectrum is given in the right part of the figure as function of the ratio 
ck, /wgi. The main lesson learned from this acceleration process is that with increasing 
time the evolution of the energy spectrum is towards the generation of a high-energy 
tail with sharp cut-off at large energies where transit time effects limit the accelera- 
tion. Spectra like this indeed resemble measured spectra of particle acceleration in 
solar flares and in the diffuse foreshock region. 
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The current theory is semi-selfconsistent. It takes into account the modification 
of the spectrum and particle fluxes under the interaction, but it introduces severe as- 
sumptions about the spatial extent of the waves and about the growth, damping, loss, 
and diffusion rates. Nevertheless, it explains the generation of very high energy tails as 
observed in foreshocks, solar flares, and in cosmic rays. 


Concluding Remarks 


We have excluded many facts and fields from this last chapter, mainly because of lack 
of space. In particular, we regret not having been able to review slow and intermediate 
shock theories, which all still are under ongoing discussion. Also shock acceleration 
in its two variants, first-order Fermi and shock drift acceleration, has been left aside. 
In spite of their wide application in cosmic ray physics and astrophysics these theories 
form the simpler part of all acceleration mechanisms. 


Further Reading 


The general theory of transport coefficients is summarized in [1]. The calculation of 
anomalous transport coefficients is described in [2] and [4]. The calculation of form 
factors is given in [3]. Thresholds of ion-acoustic turbulence were determined by Kindel 
and Kennel, J. Geophys. Res. 76 (1971) 3055. Ion-cyclotron collision frequencies are 
given by Dum and Dupree, Phys. Fluids 13 (1970) 2064. Ion-acoustic resistivity is the 
subject of Dum, Phys. Fluids, 21 (1978) 945. Strongly turbulent Langmuir collision 
frequencies are found in Sagdeev, Rev. Mod. Phys., 51 (1979) 1. 

Observational information on shocks is found in [7] and [9]. The older theories 
of laminar and turbulent shocks are discussed in [8], more recent information is found 
in [6]. The various critical Mach numbers are discussed by Kennel et al. in [7]. Mi- 
croinstabilities and their effects on shocks are found in Wu et al., Space Sci. Rev., 37 
(1984) 63. Ion distributions in the foreshock are given in Sckopke et al., J. Geophys. 
Res., 88 (1983) 6121. Measured ion-cyclotron spectra are presented by Sckopke et al., 
J. Geophys. Res., 95 (1990) 6337. Waves in the magnetosheath are summarized by La- 
combe and Belmont in [6]. A summary of electron distribution functions in and near 
shocks is given by Feldman in [9]. Upstream waves, slams and shocklets and their role 
in reformation are discussed by Scholer, J. Geophys. Res., 98 (1993) 47. 

For the kinetic Alfvén wave mechanism of auroral acceleration we followed Lysak 
and Dum, J. Geophys. Res., 88 (1983) 365. Ion hole formation is taken from Tetreault, 
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For the acceleration in extended lower-hybrid wave fields see Wu et al., J. Plasma 
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Epilogue 


There would be infinitely more to say about observation and theory of space and astro- 
physical plasmas. But an introductory text must close at some point. In our two books, 
Basic Space Plasma Physics and Advanced Space Plasma Physics, we have tried to give 
an overview of the current state of the art in space plasma physics on a level which we 
hope is accessible to the student and to the beginning researcher. Clearly, both volumes 
should be taken together in order to get a relatively complete picture of space plasma 
physics, reaching from the elementary level of particle motion in crossed electric and 
magnetic fields through the state of plasma equilibria up to the more sophisticated level 
of nonlinear plasma theory. 

As far as the available space allowed, we tried to follow the demand of theoretical 
rigor. However, the reader will find that this intention has been violated at several 
places, where we skipped the derivation and went on to a verbal description. In all these 
cases we have put effort into a relatively clear description of the physics involved and a 
discussion of its consequences. We feel that sometimes such a choice is more valuable 
than being lost in the rigorous but complicated mathematical jungle. In most of those 
cases we tried, however, to write down the fundamental mathematical expressions. 

As the authors of this text we are left with the unpleasant feeling that we have 
only touched the problems, skipped a large number of important and interesting effects, 
which we either felt to go too far beyond an introductory presentation or, worse, we 
have not been aware of. In the latter case we would be grateful for hints which fields 
should be included in any possible forthcoming edition. However, the inevitable incom- 
pleteness of this course may be compensated by consulting the book edited by M. G. 
Kivelson and C. T. Russell, Introduction to Space Physics. There the reader will find a 
more phenomenological description of many space plasma phenomena which we have 
mentioned (or neglected). In a sense the two approaches to space plasma physics given 
there and here complement each other. 

Numerical simulations are the largest field which we have excluded from this in- 
troduction to space plasma physics. Contemporary theoretical space plasma physics is 
to a large part based on numerical simulations. The great advantage of simulations is 
that they include the nonlinear evolution of the simulated system in a quite natural way. 
Thus they provide deep insight into the evolution of many phenomena which sometimes 
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cannot even be formulated analytically. There are many examples, especially involv- 
ing inhomogeneities and nonlinearities, where problems could only be solved by the 
simulation technique. 

Interestingly, numerical simulations create a different view of the phenomena. Nu- 
merical simulation can be taken as an experiment done not on real but model plasmas. 
Space plasma physics has used this possibility in order to investigate those aspects of 
which real experiments in space can give only sporadic information. This tendency 
is interesting and challenging, because for a really deep understanding of the various 
natural and simulated phenomena the combination of observation, simulation, and an- 
alytical investigation is required. To provide the basis for the latter was the intention 
of the writing of this book. But in application to real problems the contemporary re- 
searcher will typically enter numerical simulations. A small number of books where an 
introduction into numerical simulation technique can be found have been mentioned in 
the last few chapters. 
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